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By Mr. D O D D. 


HILE all read * all admire 
Milton, it By confeſſed that few 


underftand him; few, at leaſt, of the 


common Readers : More learned ones fre- 
quently find themſelves at a Loſs, fo un- 
bounded is he in his Knowledge; ſo uni- 
verſal in his Alluſions to the whole Round 
of Science, To elucidate his Difficulties, 
able and ingenious Men have applied their 
beſt Efforts, /and that withidefirable Succeſs. 
But as their Annotatians are often large, and 
often critical, they perplex the common 
Reader, interrupt the Attention, and are 
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iv PREFACE. 
too voluminous for the Pocket, which the 
ſmaller Editions of Milton's Morłs ſo agreeably 


fill. It was therefore propoſed to the Writer 


of this Preface, ſome time ſince, by a Gen- 
tleman deſervedly of the firſt Character in the 
learned World, to compile a ſhort and com- 
prehenſive Explanation of the difficult Words 
and Paſſages in Milton's poetical Works, di- 
geſted in Alphabetical Order; which might 
ſerve to the common Reader, inſtead of 
more diffuſe Comments; and might be to 
all a portable and familiar Attendant upon 


this inimitable Author. 


Pleaſed with the Propoſal, he readily em- 


braced it: But other and more neceſſary 
Avocations preventing his Completion of 
the Deſign, he commended it to the Gentle- 


man who hath now executed it, and, as it 
appears, with good Judgment and Propriety. 


The Explanation of mere Words are ge- 
nerally taken, from Mr. Johnſo#'s very uſe- 
ful Dictionary, and that in reference only 


to the Senſe wherein Milton applies them : 


For 


P R E F A CE. v 
the Comments and Notes of thoſe Writers, 
who have dedicated their Time to the pleaſ- 
ing Employ of explaining the Works of this 
Prince of Engliſh Poets; in particular he 
confeſſes hi obliged to the excellent 
Edition of this Author, which the Care 
and —— of Dr. Newton hath preſented 
to the Public. No Lover of Milton would 
want this Edition; and no Lover of Milton 
can withold his Thanks from that learned 
and . Een | 


| | He hath ſtudied Brevity as much as — 
fible in "theſe explanatory Notes; yet, he 
hopes, not ſo much as to become obſcure: 
It would have been extremely eaſy to have 
enlarged the Work, by frequent Quotations, 
and long Details of particular Stories: But 
be wiſhed to avoid this, as the Notes are 
intended always to accompany the Author.--- 
And the rather, as it was judged proper to 
_ affix Mr. Addiſon's inimitable Critique to the 
Work; by which Means it is rendered, in 
ſome Meaſure perfect. Mr. Addiſon's Pa- 
pers 
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vi PR E F A C, E. 

pers will give the Reader a true Taſte for 
Milton, and open to his View the feveral 
Graces and Beauties of his Paradiſe Loft . 
The explanatory Notes will ſerve to remove 
the particular Difficulties in the Text, and en- 


able the Reader to underſtand perfectly the 


Beauties which are offered to his Attention. 
I muſt juſt obſerve, that theſe Notes refer not 


to the Paradiſe Loft only, but to all Milton's 
poetical Works. 


There was heretofore an Attempt made 


to explain Ailton in the Way of a Dic- 


tionary: But it was injudicious in the Me- 
thod, and tedious in the Compilation. 
The preſent Work can fall under nei. 
ther of theſe Cenſures: And as it is at once 
ſhort, clear, and full; publiſhed with the 
beſt Deſign, and ſubſervient to a very va- 
luable End, we doubt not, that the Public 


will receive it favourably. I muſt take the 
Liberty to recommend it eſpecially to Pa- 
rents, and thoſe who have the Care of 
Louth; if they are deſirous that their Chil- 
dren and Truſts ſhould be acquainted with 


the 


PR vii 
the Graces of the Briti/h Homer, they will 
do vell to put this little Work into their 
Hands; and thereby give them an Oppor- 
tuniry to underſtand what they read. The 
fair Sex in particular will receive great Ad- 
vantages from it; and with the fair Sex that 
Milton can never fail to be a Favourite, 


who hath ſo pleaſingly deſcribed the Hap. 


pineſs of conjugal Affection, Perpetual 
Fountain of domeſtic Sweets.“ 


I have nothing more to add, than that 
having peruſed the Work, I have received 
great Pleaſure from it ; arid can recommend 


it with much ſatisfaction. While I am de- 


ſired to ſay on the Part of our Compiler, 
that had he been leſs obſcure, or had the 
Work been more worthy, he ſhould not long 
have heſitated under whoſe Patronage to 
publiſh it : the learned Editor above men- 
tioned having ſo good a right to it. 


Auguſt, 1761, 
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Cedite Romani Scriptores, cedite Graii. 
Give place, ye Roman, and ye Grecian Wits. 
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nr is nothing in Nature more irk- 
T Diſcoutſes, eſpecial- 
pon Words. 


Se cuffion of that Point which was ſtarted 

— ſome Years fince, Whether Milton's Pa- 

radi/e Loft may be called an Heroig Poem Thoſe who 
will not give it that Title, may call it (if they pleaſe) a 
Divine Poem, It will be 5 cient to its Perfection, K 
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3 A CRITIQUE upon 
it has in it all the Beauties of the higheſt kind ef Poe- 


try; and as for thoſe who alledge it is not an Heroic 


Poem, they advance no more to the Diminution of it, 
than if they ſhould ſay Adam is not Zneas, nor Eve 


Helen. 


1 ſhall therefore examine it by the Rules of Epic 
Poetry, and ſee whether it falls ſhort of the Jad 


or /Eneid, in the Beauties which are eſſential to that 


Kind of Writing. The firſt Thing to be conſidered 
in an Epic Poem, is the Fable, which is perfect or 
imperfect, according as the Action which it relates 
is more or leſs ſo. This Action ſhould have three 
Qualifications in it. Firſt, It ſhould be but One 
Action. Secondly, It ſhould be an Entire Action; 
and Thirdly, It ſhould be a Great Action. To con- 
ſider the Action of the 1/iad, AEneid, and Paradi/e 


Loft, in theſe three ſeveral Lights. Homer, to pre- 


ſerve the Unity of his Action, haſtens into the Midſt 


of Things, as Horace has obſerved : Had he gone up 


to Leda's Egg, or begun much later, even at the 
Rape of Helen, or the Inveſting of Troy, it is mani- 
feſt that the Story of the Poem would have been a 
Series of ſeveral Actions. He therefore opens his 
Poem with the Diſcord of his Princes, and artfully 


interweaves, in the ſeveral ſucceedin of it, 


an Account of every Thing material which relates 
to them, and had paſſed before this fatal Diſſenſion. 
After the ſame Manner, Zneas makes his firſt Ap» 
pearance in the Tyrrhene Seas, and within the Sight 
of Italy, becauſe the Action propoſed to be celebra- 
ted was that of his ſettling h 


had happened to him in the taking of Trey, and in 
the preceding Parts of his Voyage, Virgil makes his 
Heroe relate it by way of Epiſode in the ſecond 


and third Books of the neid: the Contents of both 


which Books come before thoſe of the firſt Book 
in the Thread of the Story, tho' for preſerving of 
this Unity of Action, they follow it in the Diſpo- 
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imſelf in Latium. But 
becauſe it was neceſſary for the Reader to know what 


. 
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fition of the Poem. Milton, in Imitation of theſe 
two great Poets, opens his Parad /e Lo/? with an in- 
fernal Councit plotting the Fall of Man; which is 
the Action he propoſed to celebrate; and as for thoſe 
Great Actions, the Battle of the Angels, and the 
Creation of the World, (which preceded in Point of 
Time, and which, in my Opinion, would have en- 
tirely deſtroyed the Unity of his Principal Action, 
had he related them in the ſame Order 

that they happened) he caſt them in- id. the End 
to the fifth, fixth and ſeventh Books, of Spectator 
by way of Epiſode to this noble 327. 

Poem. 

ARISTOTLE himſelf allows, that Homer has 
nothing to boaſt of as. to the Unity of his Fable,. though 
at the ſame time that great Critic and Philoſopher 

endeavours to palliate this Imperfection in the Greet 
Poet by imputing it in ſome Meaſure to the very Na- 
ture of an Epic Poem. Some have been of Opinion, 
that the '/A#Zneid alſo labours in this Particular, and 
has Epiſodes which may be looked upon as Excreſ- 
cencies rather than as Parts of the Action. On the 
contrary, the Poem, which we have now under our Con- 
ſideration, hath no other Epiſodes than ſuch as natu- 
rally ariſe from the Subject, and yet is filled with ſuch a 
Multitude of aſtoniſhing Incidents, that it gives us at 
the ſame time a Pleaſure of the greateſt Variety, and of 
the greateſt Simplicity; uniform in its Nature, though 
diverſified in the Execution. 

I muſt obſerve alſo, that as Virgil in the Poem which 
was deſigned to celebrate the Original of the Roman 
Empire, has defcribed the Birth of its great Rival, the 
Carthaginian Commonwealth: Milton with the like 
Art in his Poem on the Fall of Man, has related the Fall 
of thoſe Angels who are his profeſſed Enemies. Beſide 
the many other Beauties in ſuch an Epiſode, its run- 
ning parallel with the great Action of the Poem, hin- 
ders it from breaking the Unity ſo much as another 
Epiſode would have done, that had not ſo great an 
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6 ' A CRITIQUE upon 


Affinity with the principal Subject. In ſhort, this is 
the ſame Kind of Beauty which the Critics admire in 
the Spaniſh Friar, or the Doutle Diſcavery, where the 


two different Plots look like Counterparts and Copies of 


one another. 


THE ſecond Qualification required in the Action 
of an Epic Poem is, that it ſhould be an entire 
Action: An Action is entire when it is complete 
in all its Parts; or, as Ariſſotle deſcribes it, when it 
conſiſts of a Beginning, a Middle, and an End. 


Nothing ſhould go before it, be intermixed with it, 


or follow after it, that is not related to it. As on 
the contrary, no ſingle Step ſhould be omitted in 


that juſt and regular 9 which it muſt be ſup- 


poſed to take from its Ofiginal to its Conſummation. 

hus we fee the Anger of Achilles in its Birth, its 
Continuance, and Effects; and Aneas's Settlement 
in Haß, carried on through all the Oppoſitions in 
his Way to it both by Sea and Land. The Action 
in Milton excels (I think) both the former in this 
Particular; we fee it contrived in Hell, executed upon 
Earth, and puniſhed by Heaven. The Parts of it are 
told in the moſt diſtint Manner, and grow out of one 
another in the moſt natural Order. 

THE thiid Qualaficatica of an Epic Poem is its 
Greatne/;i, The Anger of Achilics was of ſuch Con- 
ſequence, that it embroiled the Kings of Greece, de- 
ſtroved the Heroes of Alia, and engaged all the Gods 


in Factions. Afrea;'s Settlement in Jraly produced 


the Cæſars, and gave Birth to the Roman * 
Niliou's Subject was ſtill greater than either of the 
ſo mer; it does not determine the Fate of ſingle 


Perſons or Nations, but of a Whole Species. 0 


United Powers of Hell are joined 2 for the 


Deſtruction of Mankind, which they effected in Part, 


and would have completed, had not Omnipotence 
itſelf interpoſed. The principal Actors are, Man 


in his greateſt Perfection, and Woman in her higheſt 


Beauty. Their Enemies are the fallen 2 to 
C 


MirIlron's PARADISE Los r. 7 
Meſſiah their Friend, and the Almighty their Protector. 
In ſhort, every thing that is great in=the whole Circle 
of Being, whether within the Verge of Nature, or 
out of it, has a proper Part affigned it in this admirable 


IN Poetry, as in Architecture, not only the Whole, 
bat the principal Members, and every Part of them, 
ſhould be Great. I will not preſume to ſay, that 
the Book of Games in the A#ncid, or that in the 
Jliad, are not of this Nature, nor to reprehend Vi- 

7s Simile of the Top, and many other of the ſame 
Kind in the Hliad, as liable to any Cenſure in this 
Particular; but I think We may ſay, without dero- 
gating from thoſe wonderful Performances, that 
there is an Indiſputable and Unqueſtioned Magnifi- 
cence in every Part of Paradiſe Le, and indeed a 
much greater than could have been formed upon any 
Pagan Syſtem. | 

BUT Ariftoth, by the Greatnefs of the Action, 
does not only mean that it ſhould be great in its 
Nature, but alfo in its Duration; or in other Words, 
That it ſhould have a due Length in it, as well as 
what we properly call Greatnefs. The juſt Meaſure 
of this Kind of Magnitude, he explains by the fol- 
lowing Similitude. An Animal, no bigger than a 
Mite, cannot appear perfect to the Eye, becauſe the 
Sight takes it in at once, and has only a confuſed Idea 
of the Whole, and not a diſtinct Idea of all its Parts: 
If on the conttary you ſhould ſuppoſe an Animal of 
ten thouſand Furlongs in Length, the Eye would be ſo 
filled with a ſingle Part of it, that it could not give the 
Mind an Idea of the Whole. What theſe Animals are 
to the Eye, a very ſhort, or a very long Action 
would be to the Memory. The firſt would be, as it 
were, loſt and ſwallowed up by it, and the other diffi- 
cult to be contained in it. Homer and Virgil have 
ſhewn their principal Art in this Particular; the Action 
of the Thad, and that of the Aueid, were in theni- 
ſelves. exceeding ſhort,, but are ſo beautifully extended 
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and diverſified by the Invention of Epiſodes, and the 
Machinery of Gods, with the like poetical Ornaments, 
that they make up an agreeable Story ſufficient to em- 
ploy the Memory without overcharging it. Milton's 
Action is enriched with ſuch a Variety of Circum- 


 Rances, that I have taken as much Pleaſure in read- 


ing the Contents of his Books, as in the beſt invented 
Story I ever met with. It is poſſible, that the Tra- 
ditions, on which the //iad and ueid were built, 
had more Circumſtances in them than the Hiſtory 
of the Fall of Man, as it is related in Scripture. Be- 
fades, it was eaſier for Homer and Virgil to daſh the 
Truth with Fiction, as they were in no Danger of 
offending the Religion of their Country by it. But 
as for Milton, he had not only a very few Circum- 
ſtances upon which to raiſe his Poem, but was alſo 
obliged to proceed with the greateſt Caution in ev 
Thing that he added out of his own Invention. And, 
ran, notwithſtanding all the Reſtraints he was un- 
der, he has filled his Story with ſo many ſurpriſing 
Incidents, which bear ſo cloſe an Analogy with what 
is delivered in Holy Writ, that it is capable of plea- 
fing the moſt delicate Reader, without giving Offence 
to the moſt ſcrupulous. 

THE modern Critics have collected from ſeveral 
Hints in the {had and ueid the Space of Time, 
which is taken up by the Action of each of thoſe 
Poems; but as a great Part of Mi/tor's Story was tranſ- 
acted in 2 that lie out of the Reach of the Sun, 
and the Sphere of Day, it is impoſſible to gratify the 
Reader with ſuch a Calculation, which indeed would 
be more curious than inſtructive; none of the Critics, 
either Ancient or Modern, having laid | 
down Rules to circumſcribe the Action of Vid. Spec. 
an Epic Poem with any Determined Num- 308. 
ber of Vears, Days, or Hours. ä 

But of this more particularly hereafter, 
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Notandi ſunt tibi Mores. FP. Hor. 
| Note well the Manners. . 


AVING examined the Action of Paradi/e 

Loft, let us in the next Place confider the 
| Actors. This is Ariſſetles Method of confi- 
dering ; firſt the Fable, and ſecondly the Manners, 
or, as we generally call them in Exgliſb, the Fable and 
the Characters. | | 
HOMER has excelled all the Heroic Poets that 
ever wrote, in the Multitude and Variety of his Cha- 
raters, Every God that is admitted into his Poem, 
acts a Part which would have been ſuitable to no- 
other Deity. His Princes are as much diſtinguiſhed: 
by their Manners as by their Dominions; and even 
thoſe among them, whoſe Characters ſeem wholly 
made up of Courage, differ from one another as to 
the particular Kinds of Courage in which they ex- 
cel. In ſhort, there is ſcarce a Speech or Action 
in the /liad, which the Reader may not aſcribe to 
the Perſon that ſpeaks or acts, without ſeeing his 
Name at the Head of it. 

HOMER does not only outſhine all other Poets 
in the Variety, but alſo in the Novelty of his Cha- 
rafters: He has introduced among his Grecian Prin- 
ces a Perſon, Who had lived in three Ages of Men, 
and converſed with T heſeus,. Hercules, Polyphemus, and 
the firſt Race of Heroes. His principal Actor is the 
Son of a Goddeſs, not to mention the Offspring" of 
other Deities; who have likewiſe a Place in his Poem, 


- and- the venerable Trojan Prince who+ was the Fa- 


ther of. ſo many Kings and Heroes. There is tn 
| B. 5 ese 
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20 A CRETIQUE pen 
theſe ſeveral Characters of Homer, a certain Dignity 
as well as Novelty, which adapts them 'in a more 
peculiar Manner to the Nature of an heroic. Poem, 
Tho' at the ſame Time, to give them the greater Va- 
riety, he has deſcribed a Fu/can, that is, a Buffoon, amon 
Bis Gods, and a T7 her/ites among his Mortals. * 
FIRGIL falls infinitely ſhort of Homer in the 
Characters of his Poem, both as to their Variety and 
Novelty. Areas is indeed a perfect Character, but 
as for Achates, tho' he is ſtiled the Heroe's Friend, 
he does nothing in the whole Poem which may de- 
ſerve that Title. Gyas, Mneftheus, Sergeſtus, and Cle- 


@nthus, are all of them Men of the ſame Stamp and 
Character. 


——fortemgue Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum. Virg. 


THERE are indeed ſeveral very natural Incidents 
in the Part of Aſcanius; as that of Dids cannot be 
ſufficiently admired. I do not ſee any Thing new 
or particular in Turnus. Pallas and Evander are re- 
mote Copies of Hector and Priam, as Lauſus and 
Mezentius are almoſt Parallels to Palla: and Evanaer. 
The Characters of Nijus and Euryalus are beautiful, 
but common. We muſt not forget the Parts of 
Sinen, Camilla, and ſome few others, which are fine 
Improvements on the Greek Poet. In ſhort, there is. 
neither that Variety nor Novelty in the Perſons of the 
£Lneid, which we meet with in thoſe of the Had. 

IF we look into the Characters of Milton, we 
mall find that he has introduced all the Variety his 
Fable was capable of receiving. The whole Species 
of Mankind-was in two Perſons at the Time to which: 
the Subject of his Poem is confined. We have, hows 
ever, four diſtinct Characters in theſe two Perſons. 
We ſee Man and Woman in the higheſt. Innocence: 
and Perfection, and in the moſt abject State of Guilt: 
and Infirmity. The two laſt Characters are, indeed, 
very common and obvious, but the two firſt are not 
only more magnificent, but more new than 3 
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racters either in Virgil or Homer, or indeed in the 
whole Circle of Nature. 33 | A 
MILTON was fo ſenſible of this DefeR in the 

Subject of his Poem, and of the few Characters it: 

would afford him, that he has brought. into it two- 

Actors of a ſhadowy and fictitious Nature, in the Per- | 
ſons of Sin and th, by which Means he has 4 
wrought into the Body of his Fable a very beauti- 
ful and well invented Allegory. But We 
notwithſlanding the Finench of this Vid. Spec. 3 
Allegory may atone for it in ſome” 279. 1 
Meaſure; I cannot think that Perſons . | 
of ſuch a chimerical Exiſtence are proper Actors in q 
an Epic Poem ; becauſe there is not that Meaſure of 
Probability annexed to them, which is requiſite in 
Writings of this Kind, as I ſhall ſhew more at large 


hereaſter. | | 
FIRGTL has, indeed, admitted Fame as an Ac- 
treſs in the Aid, but the Part ſhe acts is very f 


ſhort, and none of the moſt admired Circumſtances in | 
that Divine Work. We find in Mock Heroic Poems,. 7 
particularly in the Diſfenſary and the Lutrin, ſeveral" 
allegorical Perſons of this Nature, which are very: 
beautiful in thoſe Compoſitions, and may, perhaps, be | 
uſed as an Argument, that the Authors of them were ö 
of Opinion, ſuch Characters might have a Place in an- 0 
Epic Work. For my own Part, I ſhould be glad the {1 
Reader would think fo, for the ſake of the Poem I : 
am now examining, and muſt further add, that if 
ſuch empty unſubſtantial Beings may be ever made uſe | 
of on this Occaſion, never were any more nicely ima- | 
gined, and employed in more proper Actions, than thoſe: 
of which I am now ſpeaking. b , 
ANOTHER principal Actor in this Poem. is 
the great Enemy of Mankind. The Part of Ulyſes # 
in Homer's Odyſſey is very much admired by Ari/torle,, g 
as perplexing that Fable with very agreeable Plota | 
and Intricacies, not only by the many Adventures in: [ 
his Voyage, and „ his Behaviour, * | 


0 


£5 


7 A CRITIQUE upon - 
the various Concealments and Diſcoveries of his Per- 

Jon in ſeveral Parts of that Poem. But the crafty 
Being 1 have now mentioned, makes a much oe 
Voyage than Les, puts in Practice many more Wiles 

ter 


% and Stratagems, and hides himſelf under a 

3 Variety of Shapes and Appearances, all of which are 

A ſeverally detected, to the great Delight and Surprize of 

* the Reader. 1 | 

by WE may likewiſe obſerve with how much Art the 

Fe Poet has varied ſeveral Characters of the Perſons that . 
% ſpeak in his infernal Aſſembly. On the contrary, = 
v | How has he repreſented the whole Godhead exerting. 3 
1 itſelf towards Man in its full Benevolence under the $ 


Three- ſold Diſtinction of a Creator, a Redeemer, and 
a Comforter! | 


A 


3 NOR muſt we omit the Perſon of 1 who, 
* amidſt his Tenderneſs and Friendſhip for Man, ſhews 
by ſuch a Dignity and Condeſcenſion in all his Speech and 
. Behaviour, as are ſuitable to a ſuperior Nature. The 
. Angels are indeed as much diverſified in Milton, and 


diſtinguiſned by their proper Parts, as the Gods are 
in Homer or Virgil. The Reader will find nothing 
aſcribed to Urie/, Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, which is 


not in a particular manner ſuitable to their reſpective . 

THERE is another Circumſtance in the principal | Y 
Actors of the 1/iad and Seid, which gives a peculiar Y 
Beauty to thoſe two Poems, and was therefore contri» I 


ved with very great Judgment: I mean, the Authors 
having choſdn * their Heroes Perſons who were ſo 
nearly related to the People for whom they wrote. 
Achilles was a Greet, and AZneas the remote Founder 
of Rome. By this Means their Countrymen (whom 
Wo they principally propoſed to themſelves for their Readers), 
mJ were * attentive to all the Parts of their Story, 
. and ſympathiaed with their Heroes in all their. Adven- 
; tures. A Roman could not but rejoice in the Eſcapes, 
Succeſſes, and ViQories of neas, and be grieved at 


any Defeats, Misfortunes, or Diſappointments that 74 * 


\ 
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MitTon's PataDilist Los r. 13 
fel him; as a Great muſt have had the ſame Re 
for Achilles, And it ie plain, that each of thoſe' Po- 
ems have loſt this great Advantage, among thoſe Read- 
ers to whom their — are as Strangers, or indiffe - 
rent Perſons. | 

MILT © N's Poem is admirable in this reſpect, ſince. 
it is impoſſible for any of its Readers, whatever Na- 
tion, Country, or People he ma belong to, not to be 


related to the Perſons who are the principal Actors in 


it; but, what is ſtill infinitely more to its Advantage, 
the principal Actors in this Poem are not only our Pro- 

nitors, but our Repreſentatives. We have an actual 

tereſt in every Thing they do, and no leſs than our 
utmoſt Happineſs is concerned, and lies at Stake in all 
their Behaviour. | 

1 ſhall ſubjoin as a Corollary to the foregoing Re- 
mark, an admirable Obſervation out of Ariſtotle, which 
hath been very much miſrepreſented in the Quotations: 
of ſome modern Critics. * If a Man of perte& and 
* conſummate Virtue falls into a Misfortune, it raiſes: 
our Pity, but not our Terror, becauſe we do not fear 
* that it may be our own Caſe, who do not reſemble 
the ſuffering Perſon. But as the great Philoſophen 
© adds, If we ſee a Man of Virtue, mixt with Infir- 
* mities, fall into any Misfortune, it does not only 
* raiſe our Pity but our Terror ; becauſe we are afraid. 
© that the like Misfortunes may happen to ourſelves, 
* who reſemble the Character of the ſuffering Perſon.” 

I ſhall only remark in this Place, that the forego- 


| Ing Obſervation of Ariſtotle, though it may be true in: 
0 


1 


er occaſions, does not hold in this; becauſe in the 
reſent Caſe, though the Perſons who fall into any Miſ- 
ortune are of the moſt perfect and conſummate Virtue, 
it is not to be conſidered as what may poſſibly be, but 
what actually is our own Caſe ; ſince we are embarked, 
with them on the fame Bottom, and muſt be Partakers 
of their Happineſs or Miſery. | 
IN this, and ſome other very few Inſtances,. Ari- 
Foile's Rules for Epic Poetry (which he had drawn. 
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14 A CRITIQUE upon 

from his Reflexions upon Homer) cannot be ſup« 
ſed to ſquare exactly with the Heroic Poems which 

#50 been made fince his Time; fince it is evident 


to every impartial Judge his Rules would fill have 


been more perfect, could he have peruſed the #Z- 


reid which was made ſome hundred Years after his 


Death. | | 

IN my next, I ſhall go through other Parts of 
Milton's Poem; and hope that what 1 ſhall there ad- 
vance, as well as what I have already written, will 


not wy ſerve as a Comment upon Milton, but upon 


Ariſtot 
530000000000000000000000090 
SPECTATOR, N' 279. 

Reddere perſonæ [cit convenientia cui ue. Hor. 


He knows what beſt befits each Character. 


WI have already taken a general Survey of the 
| Fable and Characters in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt: 
The Parts which remain to be conſidered, according 
to Ariſtotle's Method, are the S-ntiments and the Lan- 
guage. Before I enter upon the firſt of theſe, | mutt 
advertiſe my Reader, that it is my Deſign as ſoon 
as I have finiſhed my general Reflexions on theſe four 
feveral Heads, to give particular Inſtances out of the 
Poem now before us of Beauties and Imperſections 
which may be obſerved under each of them, as alſo 
or ſuch other Particulars as may not properly fall un- 
der any of them. This I thought fit to premiſe, that 
the Reader may not judge too Fadiily of this Piece of 
Criticiſm, or look upon it as imperfect, before he has 
ſeen the whole Extent of it. 

THE Sentiments in an Epic Poem are the Thoughts 
and Behaviour which the Authos aſcribes to the = 
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MitTon's ParRaDiss Los r. 15 
ſons whom he introduces, and are ju when they are 
conformable to the Characters of the ſeveral Perſons. 
The Sentiments have likewiſe a Relation to Things as 
well as Perſons, and are then perfe&t when they are 
ſuch as are adapted to the Subject. If in either of 
theſe Caſes the Poet endeavours to argue or explain, 
to magnify or diminiſh, to raiſe Love or Hatred, Pity 

or Terror, or any other Paſſion, we ought to conſider 
whether the Sentiments he makes uſe of are proper 
for thoſe Ends. Homer is cenſured by the Critics for 
his Defect as to this Particular in ſeveral Parts of the 
Iliad and Oayſſey, though at the fame time thoſe who 
have treated this great Poet with Candour have attri- 
buted this Defe& to the Times in which he lived. It 
was the Fault of the Age, and not of Homer, if there 
wants that Delicacy, in fome of his Sentiments, which 
now appears in the Works of Men of a much inſe- 
rior Genius. Beſides, if there are Blemiſhes in any 
particular Thoughts, there is an infinite Beauty in the 
reateſt Part of them. In ſhort, if there are many | 
oets who would not have fallen into the Meanneſs of 4 
fome of his Sentiments, there are none who.could have . 
riſen up to the Greatneſs of others. Virgil has excel. | 
led all others in the Propriety of his Sentiments.. | 
Milton ſhines likewiſe very much in this Particular: f 
Nor muſt we miſs one Conſideration which adds to | 
his Honour and Reputation. Homer and Firgil intro- 
duced Perſons whoſe Characters are commonly known 
among Men, and ſuch as are to be met with either 
in Hiſtory, or in ordinary Converſation. Milton's Cha- 
nacters, moſt of them, lie out of Nature, and were to 
be formed purely oy his own Invention. It ſhews a 
reater Genius in Shate/pear to have drawn his Cahy- | 
an, than his Hetfpur or Julius Cxſar : The one was | 
to be ſupplied out of his own: Imagination, whereas- | 
the other might have been formed upon Tradition, 
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. and rvation. It was eaſier there- 
fore for Homer to find proper. Sentiments for an A- \ 


ſembly of Grecian Generals, than for Miles to di- | 
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16 A CRITIQUE upon 1 
verlify his infernal Council with proper Characters, 
and inſpire them with a Variety of Sentiments. The 
Loves of Dido and AZneas are only Copies of what 
has. paſſed between other Perſons. Adam and Eve 
before the Fall, are a different Species from that of 
Mankind, who are deſcended from them, and none 
but a Poet of the moſt unbounded Invention, and the 
moſt exquiſite Judgment, could have filled their Con- 
verſation and Behaviour with ſo many apt Circumſtances 
during their State of Innocence. 

NORis it ſufficient for an Epic Poem to be fill- 
ed with ſuch Thoughts as are natural, unleſs it a- 
bound alſo with ſuch as are /ublime. Virgil in this 
Particular falls ſhort of Homer. He has not indeed 
fo many Thoughts that are low and vulgar ; but at 
the ſame time has not ſo many Thoughts that are ſub- 
lime and noble. The Truth of it is, Virgil ſeldom 
riſes into very aſtoniſhing Sentiments, where he is not 
ſo fired by the Liad. He every where charms and 
pleaſes . the Force of his own Genius; but ſeldom 
elevates and tranſports us where he does not fetch his 
Hints from Homer. | 

MILTO 's chief Talent, and indeed his diſtin- 

uiſhing Excellence, lies in the Sublimity of his 

houghts. There are others of the Moderns who ri- 
val him in every other Part of Poetry; but in the 
Greatneſs of his Sentiments he triumphs over all the: 
Poets both modern and ancient, Homer only except- 
ed. It is impoſlible for the Imagination of Man to 
diftend itſelf with greater Ideas, than thoſe which he 
has laid together in his firſt, ſecond. andfaxth Books. 
The ſeventh, which deſcribes the Creation of the 
World, is likewiſe wonderfully ſublime, though not ſo 
apt to ſtir up Emotion in the Mind of the Reader, nor 
conſequently ſo ect in the Epic Way of Writing, 
becauſe it is filled with leſs. Action. Let the judicious 


Reader compare what Longinus has obſerved on ſeverali 
Paſſages of Homer, and he will find Parallels for molt 
of them in dne Paradi/e Lo. 


FROM 
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FROM what has been ſaid we may infer, that 
as there are two Kinds of Sentiments, the Natural and 
the Sublime, which are always to be purſued in an 
heroic Poem, there are alſo two Kinds of Thoughts 
which are carefully to be avoided. 'The firft are fach 
as are affected . unnatural; the ſecond ſuch as are 
mean and vulgar. As for the firſt. Kind of Thoughts, 
we meet with little or nothing that is like them i 
Virgil: He has none of thoſe trifling Points and Pue- 

rilities that are fo often to be met with in Owig, none 
of the Epigrammatic Turns of Lacan, none of tho 
ſwellin ntiments which are ſo frequent in Statilu 
and Claudian, none of thoſe mixed Embelliſhments of 
Tae. Every Thing is juſt and natural. His Senti- 
ments ſhew that he bad a perfect Inſight into human 
Nature, and that he knew every thing which was the 
moſt proper to affect it. 
Mr. Dryden has in ſome Places, which I may here- 
after take notice of, miſrepreſented Virgil's Way of 
Thinking as to this Particular, in the Tranſlation he | 
has given us of the ueid. I do not remember that 2 
Homer any where falls into the Faults above mentioned, 
which were indeed the falſe Refinements of later Ages. 
Milton, it muſt be confeſt, has ſometimes erred in this 
Reſpect, as I ſhall ſhew more at large in another 
Paper ; though, conſidering all the Poets of the Age in 
which he writ, were infected with this wrong Way of 
Thinking, he is rather to be admired that he did not 
give more into it, than that he did ſometimes comply 
with the vicious Taſte which ſtill prevails ſo much a- | 
mong modern Writers. | 

B U T fince ſeveral Thoughts may be nateral which 

" are low and groveling, an Epic Poet ſhould not only 
| avoid ſuch Scntiments as are unnatural or affected, but 

alſo ſuch as are mean and vulgar.. Ho ner has opened | 

a great Field of Raillery to Men of more Delicacy 

than Greatneſs of Genius, by the Homelineſs of ſome 

1 of his Sentiments. But, as I have before ſaid, theſe 

3 are rather to be imputed to the Simplicity of the Age 

= bk 
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5 13 A CRITIQUE upon | ; 
: in which he lived, to which I may alſo add, of that . 


| which he deſcribed, than to any Imperfection in that 
| Divine Poet. Zoilus, among the Ancients, and Mon- 


IT 
1 ſieur Perrault, among the Moderns, pu ſbed their Ridt- ; : 
4 cule very far upon him, on account of ſome ſuch Sen- 3h 
; timents. There is no Blemiſh to be obferved in Yir- 5 
1 gil, under this Head, and but a very few in Milion. 2 


| | I ſhall give but one Inflance of this Impropriety 
of Thought in Homer, and at the ſame time com- 
pare it with an Inſtance of the fame Nature, both 
in Virgil and Milton. Sentiments which raiſe Laughter, 
can very ſeldom be admitted with any Decency into 
an heroic Poem, whoſe Buſineſs is to excite Paſſions 
of a much nobler Nature. Hamer, however, in his 

Characters of Vulcan and Therfites, in his Story of 
Mars and Fenus, in his Behaviour of Lis, and in other 
Paſſages, has been obſerved to have lapſed into the 

Burleſque Character, and to have departed from that 
ſerious Air which ſeems effential to the Magnifi- 
1 cence of an Epic Poem. I remember but one Laugh 
1 in the whole A neid, which riſes in the fifth Book up- 
1 on Monwies, where he is repreſented as thrown over- 
board and drying himſelf upon a Rock. But this 

Piece of Mirth is ſo well timed, that the ſevereſt Cri- : 

tic can have nothing to jay againſt it, for it is in 55g 

the Book of Games and Diverſions, where the Reader's =- 

| Mind may be ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently relaxed for > 


| | ſuch an Entertainment. The only Piece of Pleaſantry I 
__— in Paradiſe Lat, is where the evil Spirits are- defcrib- * 
"8 ed as rallying the Angels upon the Succeſs of their > 
1 ncw invented Artillery. his Paſſage J look upon to i 


be the moſt exceptionable in the whole Poem, as being 


nothing elſe but a String of Puns, and thoſe too very 
indifferent. 


ö 
Satan beheld their Pligbt, 
And to his Mates thus in Nerifion calÞd. 
O Friends, achy come not on theſe Victors proud! 
Ere while they fierce were coming, and when «we, i 
| 6 
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Mirlros's PA AA DTS LOST. 19 
To entertain them fair with open Front, - 
Aud Breaft (what could aye mare , propounded Terms 
Of Compolition ; fraight they chang'd their Minds, 
Flew off, and into firange Vagaries fell ', _ 
As they would dance; yet for a Dance they ſeem'd 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps 
For Jey of offer'd Peace; but I ſuppoſe 
Tf eur Propoſals ence again avere heard, 
We ſhould compel them to a quick Reſult, 
To whom thus Belial in like gameſome Mood: - 
Leader, the Terms we ſent were Terms of Weight, 
Of hard Contents, and full of Force urg d Home; 
Such at aue might perceive amus d them all, 
And ſtumbled many : who receives them right, 
Had need from Head to Foot auell LT 
Nat underſtood, this Gift they have befides, 
They ſhew us when our Foes walk not upright. 
Thus they among tbemſelves in pleaſant Vein 
Stood /c:ffing 
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Ne, quicunque Deus, quicungque adhibebitur heros, 
Regali conſpectus in auro nuper & oftro, 

Migret in ob/curas humili ſermone tabernas : 

Aut dum vitat humum, nubes I inania capiet, Hor, 


But then they did not wrong themſelves ſo much, 

Te make à God, a Hero, or a King ) 
Strips of his golden Crown, and purple Robe 

D.ſcend to a Mechanic Dialedt; | 

Nor (to avoid ſuch Meanneſ; ) foaring high, 

With empty Sound, and airy Notions, fly. Ro8COMMON. 


H VING already treated of the Fable, the Cha- 
, rafters, and Sentiments in the Paradi/e Loft, we 
are in the laſt Place to conſider the Language; and 

as 
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* A CRITIQUE upon 
as the learned World is very mach divided upon 


Milton as to this Point, I hope they will excuſe me 


if I appear particular in any of my Opinions, and 
3 who jud the moſt advantageouſly of 
the Author, ; | 
IT is requiſite that the Language of an Heroic 
Poem ſhould be both Perſpicuous and Sublime. In 
Proportion as either of theſe two Qualities are want- 
ing, the Language is imperfect. Perſpicuity is the 
firſ and moſt neceſſary Qualification; inſomuch that 
a -natur'd Reader ſometimes overlooks a little 
Slip even in the Grammar or Syntax, where it is 
impoſſible for him to miſtake the Poet's Senſe. Of 


this kind is that Paſſage in Milton, wherein he ſpeaks 


of Satan. 


God and his Son except, 
Created thing nought valu'd he nor ſpunn'd. 


And that in which he deſcribes Adam and Eve. 


Adam the goodlieſ Man of Men fince born 
His Sons, 45 faireſt of her Daughters Eve. 


IT is plain that in the former of theſe Paſſages, 
according to the natural Syntax, the Divine Perſons 
mentioned in the firſt Line are repreſented as created 
Beings; and that in the other, Adam and Eve are 
confounded with their Sons and Daughters. Such lit- 
tle Blemiſhes as theſe, when the Thought is great 
and natural, we ſhould, with Horace, impute to a 
pardonable Inadvertency, or to the Weakneſs of Hu- 
man Nature, which cannot attend to each minute 
Particular, and give the laſt finiſhing to every Cir- 
cumſtance in ſo long a Work. "The ancient - Cri- 
tics, therefore, who were acted by a Spirit of Can- 
dour, rather than that of Cavilling, invented certain 
Figures of Speech, on purpoſe to palliate little Errors 
of this Nature in the Writings of thoſe Authors 
who had ſo many greater Beauties to atone for — A 


by 
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IF Clearneſs and Perſpicuity were * to be con- 
ſulted, the Poet would have nothing elſe to do but 
to clothe his Thoughts in the moſt plain and natu- 
ral Expreſſions. But fince it often happens that the 
moſt obvious es, and thoſe which are uſed in ordi- 
nary Converſation, become too familiar to the Ear, and 
contract a kind of Meanneſs, by paſſing through the 
Mouths of the Vulgar, a Poet ſhould take icular 
Care to guard himſelf againſt Idiomatic Ways of 
peaking. Ovid and Lucan have many Poorneſſes of 
xpreſſion upon this Account, as taking up with the . 
firſt Phraſes that offered, without puttiag themſelves 
to the Trouble of looking after ſuch as would not only 
be natural, but alſo elevated and ſublime. Milton has 
but a few Failings in this kind, of which, however, 
ou may meet with ſome Inſtances, as in the following 
Paſſages. 
Embrios and Idiots, Eremites and Friars, | | 
White, Black and Gray, with all their Trampery, | | 
Here Pilgrims roam | 
A while Diſcourſe they hold, 
No Fear leſt Dinner cool ; when thus began 
Our Author - 
Who of all Ages to ſucceed, but feeling 
The Evil on him brought by me, will curſe 
My Head, Ill fare our Anceftor impure, 


For this we may thank Adam— — 


THE great Maſters in Compoſition know very well 
that many an elegant Phraſe _ im — for 
a Poet or an Orator, when it has been debaſed 
common Uſe, For this Reaſon the Works of Anci- 

ent Authors, which are written in dead Languages, 

have a great Advantage over thoſe which are written 

in Languages that are now ſpoken. Were there any | 
Mean Phraſes or Idioms in Virgil and Homer, they | 
would not ſhock the Ear of the moſt delicate Modern a 
Reader, ſo much as they would have done that of 
an old Greek or Roman, becauſe we a} 
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22 A CRITIQUE upon 
them pronounced in our Streets, or in ordinary Conver- 


I'T is not therefore ſufficient that the Languap 
of an Epic Poem be Perſpicuous, unleſs it be alſo 
Sublime. To this End it ought to deviate from the 
common Forms and ordinary Phraſes of Speech; The 
Judgment of a Poet very much difcovers itſelf in 
ſhunning the common Roads of Expreſſion, without 
falling into ſuch ways of Speech as may ſeem ſtiff and 
unnatural ; he muſt not ſwell into a falſe Sublime, by 
endeavouring to avoid the other Extreme. Among 


the Greeks, Aſchilus, and ſometimes Sophocles, were 


ilty of this Fault; among the Latin, Claudian and 
tatius; and among our own Countrymen, Shake/pear 
and Lee. In theſe Authors the Affectation of Great- 
neſs often hurts the Perſpicuity of the Stile, as in ma- 
ny others the Endeavour after Perſpicuity prejudices its 
Greatneſs, | NOT" OK, 
ARISTOTLE has obſerved, that the Idiomatic 
Stile may be avoided, and the Sublime formed by the 
following Methods. Firſt, by the Uſe of Metaphors : 
ſuch are thoſe of Milton. | 


Imparadiſed i» one ano/her*s Arms. 
| And in his Hand a Reed 
Stood waving ti pt with Fire. 
The graſſy Clods now calvd.— 
Spangled a EY. 


— ſ＋— 


- IN theſe and innumerable other Inſtances, the 


Metaphors are very bold but juſt ; I muſt however ob- 
ſerve, that the Metaphors are not thick fown in Mil- 
ton, which always favours too much of Wit; that they 
never claſh with one another, which, as 4riforle ob- 
ſerves, turns a Sentence into a kind of an Enigma or 
Riddle; and that he ſeldom has Recourſe to them 
where the proper and natural Words will do as well. 
ANOTHER way of raiſing the Language, and 


givivg it a Poetical Turn, is to make uſe of the 


oms of other Tongues. Virgil is full of the Greet 
Forms 
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Forms of Speech, which the Crities call Helleniſins, 
as Horace in his Odes abounds with them much more 
than Virgil. I need not mention the ſeveral Dialects 
which Hemer has made uſe of for this End. M. Iton, 
in Conformity with the Practice of the Ancient Poets, 
and with Arifozle's Rule, has infuſed a great many 
Latiniſms as well as Greci/ms, and ſometimes Hebrai/ms, 
into the Language of his Poem; as towards the Begin- 
Ring of it. | | 
Nor did they not perceive the evil Plight 

In which they were, or the fierce Pains not feel, 
Yet to their Gen'rals Voice they ſoon obe, d. 
Whe fhall tempt with wand'ring Feet 

The dark unbottom'd infinite Aby/5, 
Aud through the palpable Obſcure find out 
His uncouth way, or ſjread his airy Flight 
Upborne with indefatigable Wings 
Oder the vaſt Abrupt! 


6 both afcend 
In the Viftons of God 


UNDER this Head may be reckoned the placing the 
Adjective after the Subſtantive, . the rg 0s" of 
Words, the turning the Adjective into a Subſtantive, 
with. ſeveral other Foreign Modes of Speech, which this 
Poet has naturalized to give his Verſe the greater 
Sound, and throw it out of Proſe. 

THE third Method mentioned by Ariforle, is 
what agrees with the Genius of the Greek Language 
more than that of any other Tongue, and is 
therefore more uſed by Homer than by any other 
Poet. I mean the lengthening of a Phraſe by the 
Addition of Words, which may either be inſerted or 
omitted, as alſo by the extending or contracting of 
particular Words by the Inſertion or Omiſſion of 
certain Syllables. Milton has put in practice this Me- 
thod of raiſing his Language, as far as the Nature 
of our Tongue will permit, as in the Paſſage above- 
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mentioned, Eremite for what is Hermite in commen 
Diſcourſe. If you obſerve the Meaſure of his Verſe, 
he has with great Judgment ſuppreſſed a Syllable in 
ſeveral Words, and ſhortned thoſe of two Syllables into 
one, by which Method, beſides the above-mentioned 
Advantage, he has given a greater Variety to his 
Numbers. But this Practice is more particularly re- 
markable in the Names of Perſons and Countries, as 
Berlxebub, Heſſebon, and in many other Particulars, 
wherein he has either changed the Name, or made uſe 
of that which is not the moſt commonly known, that he 


. the better depart from the Language of the 


old Words, which alſo makes his Poem appear 
more venerable, and gives it a greater Air of Anti- 


, quify- 


I muſt likewiſe take notice, that there are in Milton 
ſeveral Words of his own coining, as Cerberean, miſcre- 
ated, hell-doom'd, E Atoms, and others. 
If the Reader is offended at this Li in our Engl 
Poet, I would recommend him to a Diſcourſe in Plu- 
tarch, which ſhews us how frequently Homer has made 


uſe of the ſame Liberty. 


MIL TON by the above-mentioned Helps, and 
by the Choice of the nobleſt Words and Phraſes 
which our Tongue would afford him, has carried our 
Language to a greater Height than any of the Exg/i6 . 
Poets have ever done before or after him, and made 
the Sublimity of his Stile equal to that of his Sen- 
timents. # 1 

I have been the more particular in theſe Obſerva- 
tions on Milton's Stile, becauſe it is that Part of him in 
which he appears. the moſt ſingular. The Remarks 
I have here made upon the Practice of other Poets, 
with my Obſervations out of Ariſtotle, will perhaps al- 
leviate- the Prejudice which ſome have taken to his 
Poem upon this Account ; though after all I muſt con- 
fefs, that I think his Stile, though admirable in general, 
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is in ſome Places too much ſtiffened and obſcured by the 
frequent Uſe of thoſe Methods, which Aritotle has pre- 
ſcribed for the raiſing of it. | 
THIS Redundancy of thoſe ſeveral Ways of 
Speech which Ari/orle calls foreign Language, and with 


which Milton has fo very much enriched, and in ſome 


places darkned the Language of his Poem, was the 
more proper for his uſe, becauſe his Poem is written 
in Blank Verſe, Rhyme, without any other Aſfiſtance, 
throws the Language off from Proſe, and very often 
makes an indifferent Phraſe paſs unregarded ; but where 
the Verſe is not built upon Rhymes, there Pomp of 
Sound, and Energy of Expreſſion are indiſpenſably ne- 


ceſſary to ſupport the Stile, and keep it from falling into 


the Flatneſs of Proſe, | 

"THOSE who hare not a Taſte for this Elevation 
of Stile, and are apt to ridicule a Poet when he goes 
out of the common Forms of Expreſſion, would do well 
to fee how Axriſtotle has treated an ancient Author, 
called Euclid, for his infipid Mirth upon this Occa- 
ſion. Mr. Dryden uſed to call this fort of Men his 
Proſe-Critics. - 

I ſhould, under this Head of the Language, conſi- 
der Milton's Numbers, in which he has made uſe of 
ſeveral Elifions, that are not cuſtomary among other 
FEngliſb Poets, as may be particularly obſerved in his 


cutting off the Letter J, when it precedes a Vowel. | 


This, and ſome other Innovations in the Meaſure of 
his Verſe, has varied his Numbers, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as makes them incapable of ſatiating the Ear 
and cloying the Reader, which the fame uniform 
Meaſure would certainly have done, and which the 
porous Returns of Rhyme never fail to de in long 
arrative Poems. | ſhall cloſe. theſe Reflexions up- 
on the Language of Paraai/e Laſt, with obſerving, that 
Milton has copied after Homer, rather than Virgil, 
in the Length of his Periods, the Copiouſneſs of 
his Phraſes, and the running of his Verſes into one 
another. | . | 
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i plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendor maculis, quas aut Incuria fudit, 
Aut Humana parum cavit Naturg—— Hos, 


But in a Poem elegantly writ, 
| | 1 will notguarrel with a flight Miſiake, 
. Such as our Nature's Frailty may excuſe. Ros cou uon. 


1 I Have now conſidered Milton's Paradiſe Loft under 
1 choſe four great Heads of the Fable, the Cha- 
raters, the Sentiments, and the Language; and 
, have ſhewn that he excells, in general, under each of 
8 theſe Heads, I hope that I have made ſeveral Diſ- 
| coveries which may appear new, even to thoſe who 
1 are verſed in Critical Learning. Were I indeed to 
i chooſe my Readers by whoſe Judgment I would ſtand . 
iv or fall, they ſhould not be ſuch as are acquainted only 
MF with the French and Italian Critics, but alſo with the 
Ancient and Modern who have written in either of 
the learned Languages. Above all, I would have @ 


5 them well verſed in the Greet and Latin Poets, with- 
* out which a Man very often fancies that he underſtands 
1 a Critic, when in reality he does not comprehend his 
$ Meaning. . 

[ I'T is in Criticiſm, as in all other Sciences and 
1 Speculations; one who brings with him any implicit 
Ws Notions and Obſervations which he has made in his 
*F reading of the Poets, will find his own Reflexions 
. methodized and explained, and perhaps ſeveral little 
mY Hints that had paſſed in his Mind, perfected and 
4 improved in the Works of a good Critic; whereas 
WE: one who has not theſe previous Lights is very often 
wb an utter Stranger to what he reads, and apt to put a- 
=o wrong Interpretation upon it, 
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NOR is it ſufficient, that a Man who ſets up for a 
Judge in Criticiſm, ſhould have peruſed the Authors 
above-mentioned, unleſs he has allo a clear and logical 
Head. Without this Talent he is perpetually puzzled 
and lexed amidſt his own Blunders, miſtakes the: 
Sense of thoſe he would confute, or, if he chances to 
thiak right, does not know how to convey his Thoughts 
to another with Clearneſs and Perſpicuity. Ari/lotle, 
who was the beſt Critic, was alſo one of the beſt Logi- 
cians that ever appeared in the World. 

Mr. Locks Eſſay on Human Underſtanding would 
be thought a very odd Book for a Man to make him- 
ſelf Maſter of, who would get a Reputation by Cri- 
tical Writings ; though at the ſame time it is very cer- 
tain, that an Author who has not learned the Art of 
1 between Words and Things, and of ran- 
ging his Thoughts, and ſetting them in proper Lights, 
whatever Notions he may have, will loſe himſelf in 
Confuſion and Obſcurity. I might further obſerve, 
that there is not a Greek or Latin Critic, who has not 
ſhewn, even in the Stile of his Criticiſms, that he was a 
Maſter of all the Elegance and Delicacy of his Native 
Tongue. | 

THE Truth of it is, there is nothing more abſurd 
than for a Man to ſet up for a Critic, without a good 
Inſight into all the Parts of Learning; whereas many 
of thoſe who have endeavoured to ſignalize themſelves 
by Works of this Nature among our Engliſb Writers, 
are not only defective in the = Ears. of Parti- 
culars, but plainly diſcover by the Phraſes which they 
make uſe of and by their confuſed way of thinking, 
that they are not acquainted with the moſt common 
and erdinary Syſtems of Arts and Sciences. A few 
general Rules extracted out of the French Authors, 
with a certain Cant of Words, has ſometimes ſet up 
an illiterate heavy Writer for a moſt judicious and formi- 
dable Critic. 

ONE great Mark, by which you may diſcover 
a Critic who has neither Taſte nor Learning, is 
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this, that he ſeldom ventures to 21. any *“1t in 
ore received and ap- 


an Author which has not been be 
plauded by the Public, and that his Criticiſm turns 


wholly upon little Faults and Errors. I his Part of a 


Critic is ſo very eaſy to ſucceed in, that we find every 
ordinary Reader, upon the publiſhing of a new Poem, 
has Wit and IIl- nature enough to turn ſeveral Paſſages 
of it into Ridicule, and very often in the right Place. 
This Mr Dryden has very agreeably remarked in thoſe 
two celebrated Lines, 


Errors, like Straws, upon the Surface flow ; 
He who would ſearch for Pearls muſt dive below. 


A true Critic ought to dwell rather upon Excel- 
lencies than Imperfections, to diſcover the concealed 
Beauties of a Writer, and communicate to the World 


ſuch Things as are worth their Obſervation, The 


molt exquiſite Words and fineſt Strokes of an Au- 
thor are thoſe which very often appear the moſt 
doubtful and exceptionable, to a Man who wants a 
Reliſh for polite Learning; and they are theſe, which 
a ſour undiſtinguiſhing Ctitic generally attacks with the 
greateſt Violence. @Y%ully obſerves, that it is very eaſy 
to brand or fix a Mark upon what he calls Verbum 
ardens, or, as it may be rendered into Engliſh, a glaau- 
ing bold Expreſſion, and to turn 1t into Ridicule by a 
cold ill-natured Criticiſm. A little Wit is equally ca- 

able of expeſing a Beauty, and of aggravating a 
Fault, and though ſuch a Treatment of an Author natu- 
rally produces Indignation in the Mind of an under- 


| 828 Reader, it has however its Effect among the 


Generality of thoſe whoſe Hands it falls into, the Rab- 
ble of Mankind being very apt to think that every 
thing which is laughed at with any Mixture of Wit, is 
ridiculous in itſelf. * I 
'SUCH a Mirth as this, is always unſeaſonable 

in a Critic, as it rather prejudices the Reader than 
convinces him, and is capable of making a Beauty, 

| as 
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as well as a Blemiſh, the Subject of Deriſion. A Man, 


who cannot write with Wit on a proper Subject, ix 
dull and ſtupid, but one who ſhews it in an improper 
. Place, is as impertinent and abſurd, Beſides, a Man 
who has the Gift of Ridicule, is apt to find fault 
with any thing that gives him an Opportunity of ex- 
erting his beloved Talent, and very often cenſures a 
Paſſage, not becauſe there is any Fault in it, but be 
cauſe he can be merry upon it. Such Kinds of Plea- 
ſantry are very unfair and diſingenuous in Works of 
Criticiſm, in which the greateſt Mafters, both ancient 
and modern, have always appeared with a ſerious and 
inſtructive Air. 

AS ] intend in my next Paper to ſhew the Defects 
in Milton's Paradiſe Loft, I thought fit to premiſe theſo 
few Particulars, to the end that the Reader may know 
T enter upon it, as on a very ungrateful Work, and 
that I ſhall juſt point at the Imperfections, without en- 
deavouring to inflame them with Ridicule. I muſt alſo 
obſerve with Tongiruer, that the Productions of a great 
Genius, with many Lapſes and Inadvertencies, are infi- 
nitely preferable to the Works of an inferior Kind of 
Author, which are ſcrupulouſly exact and conformable 
to all the Rules of correct Writing. 

I ſhall conclade my Paper with a Story out of Bocca- 
lint, which ſufficiently ſhews us the Opinion that judi- 
cious Author entertained of the Sort of Critics I have 
been here mentioning. A famous Critic, fays he, ha- 
ving gathered together all the Faults of an eminent 
Poet, made a Preſent of them to Apollo, who received 
them very graciouſly, and reſolved to make the Author 
a ſuitable Return a the Trouble he had been at in 
collecting them, In order to this, he ſet before him a 
Sack of Wheat, as it had been juſt threſhed out of the 
Sheaf. He then bid him pick out the Chaff from 
among the Corn, and lay it aſide by itſelf, The Critic 
applied himſelf to the Taſk with great Induſtry and 
Pleaſure, and, after having made the due Separation, 
was preſented by Apollo with the Chaff fer his Pains: 
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Egregis inſperſos reprendas corpore næ vos. Hor. 
As perfect Beauties often have a Mole. CREECH, 


FTER what I have ſaid in my laſt Saturday's 

| Paper, I ſhall enter on the Subject of this with- 
out further Preface, and remark the ſeveral De- 

fects which appear in the Fable, the Characters, the 


Sentiments, and the Language of Milton's Paradiſe Loſi; 


not doubting but the Reader, will pardon me, if I al- 


ledge at the fame time whatever may be ſaid for the 


Extenuation of ſuch Defects. The firit Imperfection 
which I ſhall obſerve in the Fable, is, that the Event 


of it is unhap 


THE Fable of every Poem, is, according to Ari- 
fotle's Diviſion, either Simple or Implex. It is called 
Simple when there is no Change of Fortune in it, 


Implex when the Fortune of the chief Actor changes 
from Bad to Good, or from Good to Bad. The Im- 
plex Fable is thought the moſt perfect; I ſuppoſe, be- 


cauſe it 1s moſt proper to ſtir up the Paſſions of the Read- 
er, and ſurprize him with a greater Variety of Accidents, 

THE Implex Fable is therefore of two Kinds ; 
in the firſt the chief Actor makes his way through 
a long Series of Dangers and Difficulties, till he 


arrives at Honour and Proſperity, as we fee in the 
Story of UH. In the ſecond, the chief Actor in 


the oem falls from ſcume eminent Pitch of Honour 
and Proſperity, into Miſery and Diſgrace. Thus we 
ſee Adam and Ewe ſinking from a State of Innocence 
and Happineſs, into the moſt abject Condition of Sin 
and Sorrow. 5 

| FHR. 
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Occaſion to Mr. Dryden's Reflexion, that the 


MizTon's PARADISE LOST. 31 
THE moſt taking Tragedies among the Antients 


were built on this laſt Sort of Implex Fable, particu- 


larly the Tragedy of OEdipus, which proceeds upon a 
Story, if we may believe Ariftorle, the moſt Jumper 
for Tragedy that could be invented by the Wit of 
Man. f have taken ſome Pains in a former Paper 
to ſhew, that this Kind of Implex Fabte, wherein 
the Event is unhappy, is more apt to affect an Au- 
dience than that of the firſt Kind; notwithſtanding; 
many excellent Pieces among the Antients, as well as 
moſt of thoſe which have been written of late Years in 
our own Country, are raiſed upon contrary Plans. 1 
muſt however own, that l think this Kind of Fable, which 


is the moſt perfect in Tragedy, is not fo proper for an 


Heroie Poem. | | 
MILTON ſeems to have been ſenſible of this 

Imperfection in his Fable, and has therefore endea- 

voured to cure it by ſeveral Expedients; particularly 


by the Mortification which the great Adverſary of 


Mankind meets with upon his Keturn to the Aſſem- 
bly of Infernal Spirits, as it is deſcribed in a beauti- 
ful Paſſage of the tenth Book; and likewiſe by the 
Viſion wherein Adam at the Cloſe of the Poem ſees his 
Offspring triumphing over his great Enemy, and him- 


ſelf reſtored to a happier Paradiſe than that from which 


he fell. 


THERE is another ObjeQion againſt Milton's 
Fable; which 1s indeed almoſt the ſame with the for- 


mer, though placed in a different Light, namely, That 
the tlero in the Paradiſe Loft is unſucceſsful, and by 


no Means a Match for his Enemies. This os 


evil 
was in reality Miltion's Hero I think I have obvia- 


ted this Objection in my firſt Paper. The Paradi/e 


Loft is an Epic or a Narrative Poem, and he that 
looks for an Hero in it, ſearches for that which Milton 
never intended; but if he will needs fix the Name 
of an Hero upon any Perſon in it, *tis certainly the 
Meffiah who is the Hero, both in the Principal Action, 
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32 A CRITIQUE upon 
and in the chief Epiſodes. Paganiſm could not furniſh 
out a real Action for a Fable greater than that of the 
{liad or /Eneid, and therefore an Heathen could not 
form a higher Notion of a Poem than one of that 
Kind which they call an Heroic. Whether Milton's 
is not of a ſubl mer Nature 1 will not preſume to de- 
termine: It is ſufficient, that I ſhew there is in the Pa- 
rad;/e Loff all the Greatneſs of Plan, Regularity of De- 
lign,.and maſterly Beauties which we diſcover in Homer 
and Virgil. Eg 

I maſt in the next Place obſerve, that Milian has in- 
terwoven in the Texture of his Fable ſome Particulars 
which do not ſeem to have Probability enough for an 
Epic Poem, particularly in the Actions which he aſcribes 
to Sin and Death, and the Picture which he draws of 
the Limbo of Vanity, with other Paſſages in the ſecond 
Book, Such Allegories rather ſavour of the Spirit of 
S/enſer and Ariefto, than of Hemer and Virgil. 

IN the Structure of his Poem he has likewiſe ad- 
mitted too many Digreſſions. It is finely obſerved 
by 4r:/athe, that the Author of an Heroic Poem ſhould 
ſeldom ſpeak himſelf, but throw as much of his Work 
as he can into the Mouths of thoſe who are his prin- 
cipal Actors. Ariſtetle has given no Reaſon for this 
Precept; but I preſume it is becauſe the Mind of the 
Reader is more awed and elevated when he hears Zncas 
or Achilles ſpeak, than when Virgil or Homer talk in 
their own Perſons, Beſides that aſſuming the Charac- 
ter of an eminent Man is apt to fire the Imagination, 
and raiſe the Ideas of the Author. Tully tells us, men- 
tioning his Dialogue of Old-age, in which Cate is the 


Chief Speaker, that upon a Review of it he was agree- 


ably impoſed upon, and fancied that it was Cato, 
and not he himſelf, who uttered his Thoughts on that 


Subject. 


1F the Reader would be at the Pains to fee how 
the Story of the J/iad and AEncid is delivered by 
thoſe Perſons who act in it, he will be ſurpriſed to 

hnd how little in either of theſe Poems proceeds _ 
| e 
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the Authors. Milton has, in the general Diſpoſition of 
his Fable, very ſinely obſerved this great Rule; inſo- 
much that there is ſcarce a third Part of it which comes 
from the Poet; the reſt is ſpoken either by Adam and 
Ewe, or by ſome Good or Evil Spirit who is engaged 
either in their Deſtruction or Defence. 

FROM what has been here obſerved, it appears, that 
Digreſſions are by no means to be allowed of in an 
Epic Poem. If the Poet, even in the ordinary Courſe 
of his Narration, ſhould ſpeak as little as poſlible, he 
ſhould certainty never let his Narration ſleep for the 
ſake of any Reflexions of his own. I have often ob- 
ſerved, with a ſecret Admiration, that the longeſt Re- 
flexion in the Zreid is in that Paſſage of the Tenth 
Book, where Turnus is repreſented as dreſſing himſelt 
in the Spoils of Pallas, whom he had ſlain. Virgil 
here lets his Fable ſtand ſtill for the ſake of the fol- 
lowing Remark. How is the Mind of Man ignorant 
of Futurity, and unable to bear proſperous Fortune with 

oderation ? The Time will come when Turnus all 
with that he had left the Body of Pallas untouched, and 
curſe the Day on which he a: efjed himſelf in theſe Spoil;. 
As the great Event of the neid, and the Death of 
Turnus, whom A nea; ſlew, becauſe he ſaw him adorned 
with the Spoils of Pallas, turns upon this Incident, 
Virgil went out of his Way to make this Reflexion 
upon it, without which ſo ſmall a Circumſtance might 
poſſibly have flipped out of his Reader's Memory. 
Lucan, who was an Injudicious Poet, lets drop his 
Story very frequently for the ſake of his unneceſſary 
Digreſſions, or his Diverticu/a, as Scaliger calls them. 
If he gives us an Account of the Prodigies which pre- 
ceded the Civil War, he declaims upon the Occaſion, 
and ſhews how much happier it would be for Man, 
if he did not fee] his evil Fortune before it cemes to 
paſs, and ſuffer not only by its real Weight, but by 
the Apprehenſion of it. Milton's Complaint for his 
Blindneſs, his Panegyric on Marriage, his Reflexions 
on Adam and Eve's going naked, of the Angels eat- 
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34 A CRITIQUE upon | 
ing, and ſeveral other Paſſages in his Poem, are liable 


to the ſame Exception, though I mult confeſs there is ſo 
great a Beauty in theſe very Digreſſions that I would 


not wiſh them out of his Poem. 


I have, in a former E ape, ſpoken of the Charac- 
ters of Milton's Paradiſe Ls 


nion, as to the Allegorical Perſons who are introduced 
in it. 32 
If we look unto the Sentiments, I think they are 


ſometimes defective under the following Heads; Firſt, 


as there are ſeveral of them too much pointed, and 
ſome that degenerate even into Puns. Of this laſt 
Kind, I am afraid, is. that in the Firſt Book, where, 


ſpeaking of the Pigmies, he calls them 


The /mall Infantry 
Warr'd on by Cranes — Ne 


— 


ANOTHER Blemiſh that appears in ſome of 


his Thoughts, is his frequent Alluſion to Heathen Fa- 
| bles, which are not certainly of a Piece with the Di- 


vine Subject, of which he treats, 1 do not find fault 
with theſe Alluſions, where the Poet himſelf repreſents 


them as fabulous, as he does in ſome Places, but 


where he mentions them as Truths and Matters of 
Fact. The Limits of my Paper will not give me leave 
to be particular in Inſtances of this Kind ; The Reader 
will eafily remark them in his Peruſal of the Poem, 

A Third Fault in his Sentiments, is an unneceſſary 
Oſtentation of Learning, which likewiſe occurs very 


frequently. It is certain, that both Homer and Virgi! 


were Matters of all the Learning in their Times, but it 
ſhews itſelf in their Works after an indirect and con- 
cealed Manner. Milton ſeems ambitious of letting us 
know, by his Excurſions on Free-will and Predeſti- 
nation, and his many Glances upon Hiſtory, Aſtro- 
nomy, Geography and the like, as well as by the 
Terms and Phraſes he ſometimes makes uſe of, that 


he 


„and declared my Opi- 
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MitTon's PartaDiss Los r. 33 
he was acquainted with the whole Circle of Arts and 
IF, in the laſt Place, we conſider the Language of 
this great Poet, we muſt allow what I have hinted in 
a former Paper, that it is often too much laboured, 


and ſometimes obſcured by old Words, Tranſpoſitions, 


and Foreign Idioms. Sene as Objection to the Stile 
of a great Author, Riget eus oratio, nibil in ea placi- 
dum, nihil lene, is what many Critics make to Milton: 
As I cannot wholly refute it, ſo I have already apolo- 
gized for it in another Paper; to which I may further 
add, that Mi/er's Sentiments and. Ideas were ſo won «+ 
derfully ſablime, that it would have been impoſſible 


for him to have repreſented them in their full Strength - 


and Beauty, without having Recourſe to theſe Foreign 

Aſſiſtances. Our Language ſunk under him, and was 

unequal to that Greatneſs of Soul, which furniſhed him 

with ſuch glorious Conceptions. 
3 . Fault in his an guage is, that he often af- 
fects a kind of Jingle in bis 

ing Paſſages, and many others. 


And brought into the World a World of Wee. 
Begirt th* Almighty Throne 
Beſeeching or beſieging 
This tempted our Attempt 
At one ſlight Bound high overleapt al Bound. 


I know there are Figures of this Kind of Speech, 
that ſome of the greateſt Ancients have been guilty 
of it, and that Ar//ot/e himſelf has given it a Place 
in his Rhetoric among the Beauties of that Art. But 
as It is in itſelf poor and trifling, it is, | think, at pre- 
= univerſally exploded by afl the Maſters of polite 

riting. | a | | 

THE laſt Fault Which I ſhall take notice of in 
Milton's Stile, is the frequent Uſe of what the Learned 
call Technical Words, or Terms of Art. It is one of 
the greateſt Beauties of Poetry, to make hard Things in- 
i C 6 | telligible, 


ords, as in the follow- 
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36 A CRITIQUE upon 


telligible, and to deliver what is abſtruſe of itſelf in ſuch , 


eaſy Language as may be underſtood by ordinary Rea- 
ders: Bekides, that the Knowledge of a Poet ſhould ra- 
ther ſeem born with him, or inſpired, than drawn from 


Books and Syſtems, I have often wondered, how Mr. 


Dryden could tranſlate a Paſſage out of Virgil, after the 
following Manner, | 
Tack to the Larboard, and fland off to Sta, 
Fer Star-board Sea and Land. — 


7 


Wan er ln in the fime Mn 


When he is upon Building, he mentions Deric Pillars, 


Pilafters, Cornice, Freeze, Architrave. When he talks of 
Heavenly Bodies, you meet with Ecliptic and Eccentric, 
the Trepidation, Stars dropping from the Zenith, Rays cul- 


 minating from the Equator. To which might be added 


many Inftances of the like Kind in ſev other Arts 
and — 

I ſhall in my next Papers give an Account of the 
many particular Beauties in Milton, which would have 
been too long to inſert under thoſe general Heads I 
have already treated of, and with which I intend to 


conclude this Piece of Criticiſm, | 
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CCC. 


SPECTATOR, N' 303. 
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— Volet hæc ſub luce videri, | 
Judicis argutum que non formidat acumen. Hor. 


Some chiſe the cleareft Light, 
And boldly challenge the moſt piercing Eyes, Ros cou. 


Have ſeen in the Works of a modern Philoſopher, 

a Map of the Spots in the Sun. My laſt Paper of 

the Faults and Blemiſhes in Milton's Para diſe Loft, 
may be conſidered as a Piece of the ſame Nature. To 
ee the Alluſion: As it is obſerved, that among the 


right Parts of the luminous Body above- mentioned, 


there are ſome which glow more intenſely, and dart a 
ſtronger Light than others; ſo, notwithſtanding I have 
already ſhewn Miliaz's Poem to be very beautiful in ge- 
neral, I ſhall now proceed to take notice of ſuch Beau- 
ties as appear to me more exquiſite than the reſt, Mil- 
ton has 1 the Subject of his Poem in the follow- 
ing Verſes. 


Of Man's firft difabedience, and the fruit 

Of that farbtdden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 

Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
' With Leſs of Eden, *till one greater Man 

Reftore us, and regain the bliſiful Seat, 

Sing Heavy Mf 


o 


THESE Lines are perhaps as plain, ſimple and un- 
adorned as any of the whole Poem, in which Particular 
the Author has conformed himſelf to the Example of 
Homer, and the Precept of Horace. 5 

HIS Invocation to a Work which turns in a great 
Meaſure upon the Creation of the World, is very pro- 
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38 A CRITIQUE upon 


rly made to the Muſe who inſpired Maſes in thoſe. 
ooks from whence our Author drew his Subject, and 


to the Holy Spirit who is therein repreſented as ope- 
rating after a particular Manner in the firſt Production 
of Nature. This whole Exordium riſes very happily 
into noble Language and Sentiment, as I think. the 
Tranſition to the Fable is exquiſitely beautiful and na- 
tural, e 
THE Nine. days Aſtoniſnment, in which the An- 
els lay entranced after their dreadful Overthrow and 
Fall from Heaven, before they could recover either 
the Uſe of Thought or Speech, is a noble 
Vid. Hefod. Circumſtan:e, and very finely imagined. 
| The Diviſion of Hell into Seas of Fire, 
and into firm Ground impregnated with the ſame fu- 


rious Element, with that particular Circumſtance of 


the Excluſion of Hope from thoſe infernal Regions, are 


Inſtances of the ſame great and fruitful Invention. 


THE Thoughts in the firſt Speech and Deſcription of 
Satan, who is one of the principal Actors in this Poem, 
are wonderfully proper to give us à full Idea of him. 
His Pride, Envy and Revenge, Obſtinacy, Deſpair and 
Impenitence, are all of them very artfully interwoven. 
In ſhort, hi> firſt Speech is a Complication of all thoſe 
Paſſions which diſcover themſelves ſeparately in ſeveral 
other of his Speeches in the Poem. he whole Part of 
this great Enemy of Mankind is filled with ſach Inci- 
dents as are very apt to raiſe and terrify the Reader's 
Imagination. Of this Nature, in the Book now be- 
fore us, is his being the firſt that awakens out of the 


3 Trance, wich his Poſture on the burning Lake, 


is riſing from it, and the Deſcription of his Shield and 
Spear. 

Thus Satan talking to his neareſt mate, 

With head up-lift abeve the ware, and eyes 

That ſparkling blaz'd, lis «ther parts befide 

Prone on the Flood, extend:d long and large, 


— Lay 
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Lay fhating many @ ro 
« Forthwith upright he rears from off of the pool 


His mighty Stature; on each hand the flames 
Driwn backwards ſlope their pointing Spires, and row? a 
In Billows leade i th midi a horrid vale. 
Then with expanded wings he ſteers his fli 8 
Alift, incumbent on the 2 Air 
That feli unuſual weight — 
His pond'rous Shield, 
Ethereal Temper, maſſy, large and round, 
Behind him caſt ; thg broad Circumference 
Hung on his Shoulders like the Moon, whoſe orb 
Thro' Optic Glaſs the Tuſcan Artiſts wiew 
At Ew ning from the top of Felole, 
Or in Valderno to de/cry new Lands, 
Rivers or Mountains on her ſpotty Globe. 
His Spear to equal which the talleſt pine 
Hewn on Norwegian Hills to be the Maſt 
Of ſome great Ammiral, were but a wand, 
He wwalk'd with to ſupport uneaſy . 
Over the burning Mar! 


TO which we may add his Call to the fallen 


Angels that a6 plunged and . in the Sea of 
Fire. 

He call'd ſo loud, that all the holla deep 

Of Hell reſounded 


But there is no ſingle Paſſage in the whole 


Poem worked up to a greater Sublimity, than that 
wherein his Perſon is deſcribed in thoſe celebrated 


Lines. 

He, above the reſt 

In Shape and Geſture proudly e, 

4 like a Tower, &c, . 
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<8 HIS Sentiments are every way anſwerable to his 
1 Character, and ſuitable to a created Being of the molt 
14 exalted and moſt depraved Nature. Such is that in 
K which he takes Poſſeſſion of his Place of Torments, 


| Hail Horrors, hail 

Infernal World, and thou profoundeft Hell = 
| Receive thy new Paſſiſſor, one who brings 
A Mind not to be chang'd by Place or time. 


And afterwards, 


Here at lat | 
We ſhall be free; th Almighty h4th not built 

Here for his Envy, will not drive us hence : 

Here we may reign ſecure, and in my choice 

To reign is worth ambition, th in Hell : 

; Better to reign in Hell, than ſerve in Heaven. 


| AMIDST thoſe Impieties which this En 

} Spirit utters in other Places of the Poem, the Author 
| has taken care to introduce none that is not big with 
| 


Abſurdity, and incapable of ſhocking a Religious Rea- 
der; his Words, as the Poet deſcribes them, bearing 
only a Semblance of Worth, not Subſtance. He is like- 
wile with great Art deſcribed as owning his Adverſary 
| to be Almighty. Whatever perverſe Interpretation he 
puts on the Juſtice, Mercy, and other Attributes of the 
Supreme Being, he frequently confeſſes his Omnipo- 
tence, that being the Perfection he was forced to allow 
aim, and the only Conſideration which could ſupport 
his Pride under the Shame of his Defeat. | 
NOR muſt I here omit that beautiful Circumſtance 
of his burſting out in Tears, upon his Survey of thoſe 
innumerable Spirits whom he had involved in the fame 
Guilt and Ruin with himſelf. 3 
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Hie now prepared I. 

To ſpeak ; whereat their doubled Ranks they bend 
From Wing to Wing; and half incliſe him round 

With all bis Peers; Attention held them mute. 

Thrice he aſſay d, and thrice in ſpite of Scarn 

Tears, ſuch as Angels weep, burſt forth 


THE Catalogue of Evil Spirits has Abandance of 
Learning in it, and a very agreeable Turn of Poetry, 
which riſes in a great meaſure from its deſcribing the 
Places where they were worſhipped, by thoſe beautiful 


Marks of Rivers, fo frequent among the antient Poets. 


The Author had doubtleſs in this Place Homer's Cata- 
logue of Ships, and Virgil's Lift of Warriours in his 
view. The Characters of Moloch and Belial prepare the 
Reader's Mind for their reſpective Speeches and Beba- 


viour in the ſecond and ſixth Book. The Account of 


Thammuz is finely romantic, and ſuitable to what we 
read. among the Antients of the Worſhip which was 
paid to that Idol. - n 
Thammuz came next behind, 

Whoſe annual Wound in Lebanon allur'd 

The Syrian Damſels to lament his fate, 

In am'rous Ditties all a Summer's day, 

While ſmooth Adonis from bis native Rock 

Ran purple to the Sea, ſuppos'd with Blood 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded : the Lowe-tals 

Infected Sion's Daughters with like Heat, 

Who/e wanton paſſions in the Jacrtd Porch 

Ezekiel /aw, .wwhen by the Viſion led 

His Eye fur wey d the dark Idolatries 

Of alienated Judah. | 

T HE Reader will pardon me if I inſert as a Note 
on this beautiful Paſſage, the Account given us by the 
late ingenious Mr. Maundrell of this Antient Piece of 
Worſhip, and probably the firlt Occaſion of ſuch a Su- 

perſtition. 
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RR perſtition, We came to a fair large River doubtleſs 
| the antient River A4don 5, ſo famous for the Idolatrous 
Rites performed here in Lamentation of Adonis, We 
had the Fortune to ſee what may be ſuppoſed to be 
the Occaſion of that Opinion which Lucien relates, 
concerning this River, v =. That this Stream at cer- 
tain Seaſons of the Year, eſpecially about the Feaſt of 
Adonis, is of a bloody Colour; which the Heathens 
looked upon as proceeding from a Kind of Sympathy 
in the River for the Death of Adonis, who was killed 
by a wild Boar in the Mountains, out of which this 
Stream riſes, Something like this we ſaw actually 
come to paſs; for the Water was ſtained to a ſurpri- | 
ſing Redneſs; and, as we obſerved in travelling, had oY 
* diſcoloured the Sea a great way into a reddiſh Hue, | 
| * occafioned doubtleſs by a fort of Minium, or red 1 
1 Earth, waſhed into the River by che Violence of the Wh 

Kain, and not by any Stain from Adonis's Blood.“ Fe 
IHE Paſſage in the Catalogue, explaining the man- 
ner how Spirits transform themſelves by Contraction, or 0 
Enlargement of their Dimenſions, is introduced with 8 
great Judgment, to make way for ſeveral ſurprizing 2 
Accidents in the Sequel of the Poem. There follows Io 
one, at the very End of the Firſt Book, which is what iS 
the French Critics call Marve/lous, but at the ſame Ws. 
Time probable by reaſon of the Paſſage laſt mentioned. | 
As ſoon as the Infernal Palace is finiſhed, we are told 
the Multizude and Rabblz of Spirits immediately ſhrunk 
themſelves into a ſmall! Compaſs, that there might be 
Room for ſuch a numberleſs Aﬀembly in this capacious 
Hall. But it is the Poets Refinement upen this 
Thought, which I moit admire, and which is indeed 7 
very noble in itſelf, For he tells us, that notwithſtand- 
ing the vulgar, among the fallen Spirits, contracted 
their Forms, thoſe of the firit Rank and Dignity {till 

preſerved their natural Dimenſions, 


. ²˙¹. u . ⏑ S a6 


* 


14 Thus incorporeal Sp riti io ſmall:fl Forms 
Requc'd their Shapes imme nſe, and were at large 
Though 
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Though without Number ftill amidſt the Hall, 
Of that infernal Court. But far within, __. | 
And in their own Dimenfi;ns like themſelves, 
Ile great Szraphic Lords and Cherubim, | 
In cloſe receſi and ſecret conclave fate, - 
A thouſand Demy-Gods on Golden 8 eats, 


- Fr equent and full 


THE Character of Mammon, and he Deſcription of 
the Pandemonium, are fall of Beauties. 
"THERE are ſeveral other Strokes in the Firſt 
Book wonderfully poetical, and Inſtances of that Sub- 
lime Genius ſo peculiar to the Author. Such is the 
Deſcription of Axaxel's Stature, and the Infernal 
Standard, which he unfurls; as alſo of that ghaſtly 
Light, by which the Fiends appear to one er in f 
their Place of Torments. a, | 


The Stat of Deſolation, void of Light,” 
Save what the glimm' ring of theſe liuid Flames 
0 aſti pale and dreadful | 


THE Shout of the whole Hoſt of fallen, 7 
when drawn up in Battle Aung: | 


e Univerſal Hoſt up Gas © 
A Shout that tore Hell's Conca we, and beyond 
Pr the Reign of Chaos and ola Night, 


THE "WRAY which the Leader makes of his In- | 
fernal Army : | ; 


ie thrd' the cial £6 4 8 . ; 
Darts bis experienc'd eye, and fron traverſe | | 

The whole Battalion views, their Order due, | | 
Their Viſages and Stature as of Gods, . | 

T beir number 2 he ſums, and now his Heart 
Diftends 


* 


* 
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Diſtendt with pride, and nN in Ms Strength 
Gloritgo— 


THE Flaſh 6 Un which \ appeared m the 
drawing of their Swords; 


He fpake ; and to confirm his Word; ou eau 


Millions of flaming Swords, drawn from the T. "highs 
_ Of mighty Cherubim; the ſudden _— 
Far Fan iMumin'd Hel. 


THE ſudden Production A N 3 


Aron out of the Earth a Fabric boge 
Roſe like an Exhalaticn, with the Seund 
Of dulcet Symphonies and Voices faveet. 


THE artificial Illuminations maths in it. 
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From Ibe arched: Roof, 
Pendent by ſubtle Magic, many a Row 

Of Starry Lamps and blazing Creſſets fed 
With Naphtha and Aſphaltus, yielded Light 
As from a Shy 


DX 
25 
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THERE are alſo ſeveral noble Similies and Allu- | 
ſions in the firſt Book of Parad'/e Loft, And here 
I muſt obſerve, that when Milton alludes either to 
Things or Perſons, he never quits his Simile till it 
riſes to ſome very great Idea, which is often foreign to 
the Occaſion that gave Birth to it. 'The Reſemblance 
does not, perhaps, laſt above a line or two, but the 
Poet runs on with the Hint, till he has raiſed out of 
it ſome glorious Image or Sentiment, proper to inflame 
the Mind of the Reader, and to give it that ſub- 
lime Kind of Entertainment, which is ſuitable to the 
Nature of an Heroic Poem. Thoſe, who are Wr 

e 
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 MitTon's PartaDpitss Los r. 45 
with Homer's and Virgils Way of Writing, cannot 
but be pleaſed with this Kind of Structure in M.Iton's 
Similitudes. I am the more particular on this Head, 

_ becauſe ignorant Readers, who have formed their Taſte 
upon the- quaint Similies, and little Turns of Wit, 
which are ſo much in Vogue among modern Poets, 
cannot reliſh theſe Beauties which are of a much higher 
Nature, and are therefore apt to cenſure M:/ron's Com- 
pariſons, in which they do not ſee any ſurpriſing Points 
of Likeneſs, Monſieur Perrault was a Man of this 
vitiated 'Reliſh, and for that very Reaſon has endea- 
voured to turn into Ridicule ſeveral of Home: 's Simili- 
tudes, which he calls Comparai/.ns a longue. queue, Long-. 
tail'd Compariſons. I ſhall conclude this Paper on the 
Firſt Book of Milton with the Anſwer which Mon- 
ſieur Boileau makes to Perrault on this Occaſion; N 
© Compariſons, ſays he, in Odes and Epic Poems, are z 
not introduced only to illuſtrate and embelliſh the 
* Diſcourſe, but to amuſe and relax the Mind of the 
* Reader, by frequently diſengaging him from too 
"A 5 an Attention to the principal Subject, and 
by leading him into other agreeable Images. Ho- 
* mer, ſays he, excelled in this Particular, whoſe Com- 
* pariſons abound with ſuch Images . of Nature as 
are proper to relieve and diverſify his Subjects. 
He continually inſtructs the Reader, and makes 
him take notice, even in Objects which are every ; 
Day before our Eyes, of ſuch Circumſtances as we | 
ſhould not otherwiſe have obſerved. To this he adds, 
© as a Maxim uiitver/ally acknowledged, that it is not 
neceſſary in Poetry for the Points of the Compa- 
« riſon to correſpond with one another exactly, but 
that a general Reſemblance is ſufficient, and that 
too much Nicety in this Particular favours of the Rhe- 
* torician and Epigrammatiſt. | | 
IN ſhort, if we look into the Conduct of Homer, 
Virgil and Milton, as the great Fable is the Soul of 
_ Poem, ſo to give their Works an agreeable Va- 
riety, their Epiſodes are ſo many ſhort Fables, and their 
; 3 | | s Similies 
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45 ¹ A CRITIQUE upon 

Similies ſo many ſhort Epiſodes, to which you may 
add, if you pleaſe, that their Metaphors are ſo many 
ſhort Similies. If the Reader confiders the Compa- 
riſons in the firſt Book of Milton, of the Sun in an 
Eclipſe, of the png Leviathan, of the Bees 
ſwarming about their Hive, of the fairy Dance, in 
the View wherein I have here placed them, he will 
eaſily diſcover the great Beauties that are in each of 
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thoſe paſſages. | | 
1 JR Rf No RR Nr 
, - -* + -SPECTATOR, N' 30g. 
4 Di, quibus imperium e animarum, umbraque ſilentes, 
1 E/ Chans & Phlegethon, loca nocte filentia late ; 
of Sie mihi fas audita loqui : fit numine veftro 
. c Panaere res alta mente & caligine merſas, Virg. 
F Ye Realms, yet unreveaPd to human Sight, 
"þ Ye Gods who rule the Regions of tbe Night.; \ 
5 a Ye gliding Ghoſts, permit me to relate 
The myſtic Wonders of your filent State, ' Dxvpen. 
. | Have before obſerved in. general, that the Perſons 
4 whom Milton introduces into his Poem always diſ- 
(1 cover ſuch Sentiments and Behaviour, as are in a 
F peculiar Manner conformable to the reſpective Cha- 


6 raters, Every Circumſtance in their Speeches and 
ö Actions, is with great Juſtneſs and Delicacy adapted 
to the Perſons who ſpeak and act. As the Poet very 
1 much excels in this Conſiſtency of his Characters, I 
$ ſhall beg leave to conſider ſeveral Paſſages of the Se- 
cond Book in this Light. That ſuperior Greatneſs, 
and Mock-Majeſty, which it aſcribed to the Prince of 
the fallen Angels, is admirably preſerved in the Begin- 
ning of this k. His opening and cloſin the De 
bate; his taking on himſelf that great Enterprize 
| 5 | at 
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at the Thought of which the whole infernal Aſſembly 
trembled; his encountring the hideous Phantom who 
guarded the Gates of Hell, and appeared to him in all 
his Terrors, are Inſtances of that proud and daring 
Mind which could not brook Submiſſion even to Om- 
nipotence. 


SATAN was now at hand, and from his Seat 
The Monſier moving onward came as faſt 

With horrid Strides. Hell trembled as he ſtrod-, 
7% andaunted Fiend what this might be admir'd, 


Admir'd, not fiar'd 


THE fame Boldneſs and Intrepidity of Behaviour 
diſcovers itſelf in the ſeveral Adventures which he 
meets with during his Paſſage through the Regions of 
unformed Matter, and particularly in his Addreſs to 
thoſe tremendous Powers who are deſcribed as preſiding 
Over it. a | 

THE Part of Moloch is likewiſe in all its Circum- 
ſtances full of that Fire and Fury, which diſtinguiſh this 
Spirit from the reſt of the fallen Angels. He is de- 
ſcribed in the firſt Book as beſmeared with the Blood of 
human Sacrifices, and delighted with the Tears of Pa- 
rents and the Cries of Children. In the ſecond Book he 
is marked out as the fierceſt Spirit that fought in Hea- 
ven; and if we conſider the Figure which he makes in 
the fixth Book, where the Battle of the Angels is de- 


ſcribed, we find it every way anſwerable to the fame 


furious enraged Character. 


—— Where the might of Gabriel fought, 

And with fierce Enſigns pierc'd the deep array 
Of Moloc, furious King who him defy'd, | 
And at his Chariot wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten'd, nor from the holy one of Heav'n 
Refrain'd his Tongue blaſphemous ; but anon 
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43 A CRITIQUE upon 
Dorum cloven to the waſte, with Satter d arms 
And uncouth pain fled belloæbing. —— 


T may be worth while to obſerve, that Milton has 
repreſented this violent impetuous Spirit, who is hurried 
' on by ſuch precipitate Paſſions, as the 7% that riſes 
op in that Aſſembly, to give his Opinion upon their pre- 
ſent Poſture of Aﬀairs. Accordingly he declares him- 
4 ſelf abruptly for War, and appears incenſed at his 
71 Companions for loſing ſo much Time as even to de- 
a liberate upon it. All his Sentiments are raſh, audacious 
and deſperate. Such is that of arming themſelves with 
their Tortures, and turning their Puniſhments upon 
him who inflicted them. 


| 1 —— — No, let us rather chuje, | 
Arm'd with Hel!-flames and Fury, all at once 
Mer Heaw'ns high tow'rs to force refifteſs May, 
Turning our Tortures. into horrid Arms | 
| Againſt the Tort'rer 5*when to meet the Neife 
Of his almighty engine he ſhall hear 
J. fernal Thunder, and for Lightning ſee 
3 " Blagk fire and horror, ſhot with equal Rage. 
i | Among his Angels : and his, Throne itſelf 
f  Mixt with Tartarean Sulphur, and flranze Fire, 


His own invented Torment, 
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is alſo highly ſuitable to his Character, as the Com- 
fort he draws from their diſturbing the Peace of Hea- + 
3 ven, that if it be not Victory it is Revenge, is a Sen- 
5 timent truly diabolical, and becoming the Bitterneſs of 
this implacable Spirit. 

BELIAL is deſcribed, in the fiſt ook, as the 
Idol of the lewd. and luxurious. He 1s in the ſecond 
Book, purſuant to that Deſcription, characteriſed as 

timorous and flothful; and if we look into the fixth 


Book, 


| HIS preferring Annihilation to Shame or Miſery” x 
| 
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Book, we find him celebrated in the Battle of — — 
for nothing but that Scoffing Speech which he makes 
to Satan, on their. ſuppoſed Adyantage over the, Ene- 
my. As his Appearance, is unif eim, and of a piece 
in theſe three ſeveral Views, we find his Sentiments in 
the infernal Aſſembly every way conformable to his 
Character. Such are his Apprehenſions of a ſecond 
Battle, his Horrors of Annihilation, his preferring to 
be miſerable rather than ut 5% be. I need not obſerve, 
that the Contraſt of Thought in this Speech, and 1 5 
which, precedes it, gives an agreeable Variety to th 


MA MMO N' Character is ſo fully drawn in the 
firſt Book, that the Poet adds nothing to. it in the 
Second. We were; before told, that he was the firſt 
who taught Mankind to ranſack the Earth for Gold 


* 


and Silver, and that he was the Architect of Pande- 


monium, or the infernal Palace, where the evil Spirits 
were to meet in Council, His Speech in this -Book 1s 
every where ſuitable to ſo depraved a Character. How 
proper is that Reflexion of their being unable to taſte 
the Happineſs of Heaven, were they actually there, in 
the Mouth of one, who, while he was in Heaven, is ſaid 
to have his Mind dazzled with the outward Pomps 
and Glories of the Place, and to have been more in- 
tent on the Riches of the Pavement, than on the Bea» 
tific Viſion. I ſhall alſo leave the Reader to judge 
_ agreeable the following Sentiments are to the ſame 


* „ 
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c 2: 
Of Darkne/s do wwe dread? How oft amid © 
Thick Cloud and dark doth Heav n all-ruling Sire | 
Chuſe to refide, his Glory unobſcur'd, ae: > 
And wvith the Mojefty of Darkneſs round ., © 
Covers his Throne 3 from whence deep Thunders roar 
Muff ring their Rage, and Heav'n reſembles Hell? 


As be our Darkneſs, cannot aue hir Lig 
bo tt mitate 


T 
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 Iniitate when wwe plenſe This deſert Soi! 

| Wants not her hiddin Liftve, Gems and Golds $7 
Nor want we Sill or Art from <whente to raiſe 
 Magnifictnce, and what can Heav'n r foew more / 


B EEZZZ EZ BUB, who is reckoned the ſecond in 
Dignity that fell, and is, in the firſt Book, the ſecond 
He awakens out of the Trance, and confers with Sa- 


tan upon the Situation of their Affairs, maintains his 
Rank in the Book now before us. There" is a wonder- 


ful Majeſty deſcribed in his rifing up to ſpeak. He 
acts as a Kind of Moderator between the two oppoſite 


Parties, and poſes a third Undertaking which the 
whoſe Aſſembly 


gives into. The Motion he makes 
of detaching one of their Body in ſearch of a new 
World is 8 upon a Project deviſed by Satan, 
and curſor 5 y him in the follow ing Lines of 


the firſt B 


Space may produce new M. „l, ay 2 rife 
There went a Fame in Heawn, that he ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A Generation, whom his choice regard | _. 
| Should favour equal to the ow of Hawn e has 
 Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps „ 26154 
Our firft Eruption, thither or (leurs. D en 
For this infernal Pit all never hold 0 
Cileftial Spirits in bondage, nor th 4055 8988 
Long under Dar ſneſi cover. But theſ- Tees 47 
Full Counſel muſt mature 


7” 


poſal. 
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Some 1 Enter prixe There is a Place 
V antient and prophetic Fame in Head ese & 


ann Beelzebub grounds hi Pro 
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MiITOoN'Ss PARADUIS 5 Los r. 51 
Err not) another World, the happy Seat - 
Of ſome new Race call Man, about this Time 
To be created like to us, though leſs . 
In Power and Excellence, but favour d more 
Of him who rules above ; ſo was his Will 
Pronounc d among the Gods, and by an Oath, 
That ſhook Heaw'n's whole Circumference, confirm d. 


IT HE Reader may obſerve how juſt it was, not to 
omit in the firſt Book the Project upon which the 
whole Poem turns: As alſo that the Prince of the 
fallen Angels was the only proper Perſon to give it 
Birth, and that the next to him in Dignity was the fit- 
teſt to ſecond and ſupport it. 


THERE is beſides, I think, ſomething wender. 


r's Ima- 


fully beautiful, and very apt to affect the Re 
gination, in this antient Propheſy or Report in Hea- 
ven, concerning the Creation of Man, Nothing could 
ſhew more the Dignity of the Species, than this Tra- 
dition which ran of them before their Exiſtence. They 


are repreſented to have been the Talk of Heaven, be- 


fore they were created. Virgil, in compliment to the 
Ramon Commonwealth, makes the Heroes of it appear 
in their State of Pre-exiſtence; but Milton does a far 
ater Honour'to Mankind in general, as he gives us 
a Glimpſe of them even before they are in Being. 
THE riſing of this great Aſſembly is deſcribed in a 
very ſublime and poetical Manner. | 


Their riſing all at once quai as the Sound 
. Of Thunder heard remate 


TB Diverſions of the fallen Angels, with the par- 
. Account of their Place of cr gag ye de- 
ſcribed with great Pregnancy of Thought, opiouſ- 
neſs of (ak. 4 The Diverſions = every way ſuit- 
able to Beings who had nothing left them but Strength 
and Knowledge „ Such are their Conten- 

D 2 tions 
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tions at the Race, and in Feats of Arms, with their En- 
tertaiument in the following Lines. 


Others, with vaſt Typhæan Rage more fell, 
Rend up both Rocks and Hills, «nd ride the Air 
In Whirkwind; Hell ſcarce holds the wild Uproar. 


THEIR Muſic is employed in celebrating their 
own crimin | Exploits, and their Diſcourſe in founding 


© the unfathomable Depths of Fate, Free-will, and Fore- 
knowledge. | | 


I HE ſeveral Circumſtances in the Deſcription of 
Hell are finely imagined ; as the four Rivers which diſ- 
gorge themſelves into the Sea of Fire, the Extremes of 
Cold and Heat, and the River of Oblivion. The 
monſtrous Animals produced in that infernal World are 
repreſented by a ſingle Line, which gives us a more 
horrid Idea of them, than a much longer Deſcription 
would have done. | 


Nature breed's, 

Perwerſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious Things, 
Abominable, inulteralle, and worſe 

Than Fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiy'd, 
Gorgons, and Hydra, and Chimera's dire. 


THIS Epiſode of the fallen Spirits and their Place 
of Habitation, comes in very happily to unbend the 
Mind of the Reader from its Attention to the De- 
bate. An ordinary Poet would indeed have ſpun out 
ſo many Circumſtances to a great Length, and by that 
Means have weakned, inſtead of illuſtrated, the prin- 
Cipal Fable. 2 

T H E Flight of Satan to the Gates of Hell is finely 
imaged. 

1 already declared my Opinion of the Allegory 
concerning Sin and Death, which is however a very 
finiſhed Piece in its Kind, when it is not conſidered 8 a 

Part 
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Part of an Epic Poem. The Genealogy of the ſeveral 
Perſons is contrived with great Delicacy. Sia is he 
Daughter of Satan, and Death the Offspring of Sin. 
The inceſtuous Mixture between Sin and Death pro- 
duces thoſe Monſters and Hell-hounds which from Time 
to Time enter into their Mother, and tear the Bowels 
of her who gave them Birth. Theſe are the Terrors 
of an evil Conſcience, and the proper Fruits of Sin, 
which naturally riſe from the Apprehenſions of Death. ; 
This laſt beautiful Moral is, I think, clearly intimated — N 
in the Speech of Sin, where complaining of this her | | 
dreadful Iſſue, ſhe adds, | 


LEE I „ 


Before mine Eyes in Oppoſition ſits, 
Grim Death thy Son and Foe who ſets them on. g 
And me his Parent would full ſoon devour 7 


For want of other Prey, but that he knows | | 

His End with mine involv'd | - | 
=" 1 need not mention to the Reader the beautiful | 
S Circumſtance in the laſt Part of this Quotation. He 
Ss will likewiſe obſerve how naturally tne three Perſons f 
1 concerned in this Allegory are tempted by one com- | 
ö mon Intereſt to enter into a Confederacy together, and f 


how properly Sin is made the Portreſs of Hell, and the 


only Being that can open the Gates to. that World of J 
Tortures. a 

THE 8 Part of this Allegory is likewiſe — 4 
very ſtrong, and full of ſublime Ideas. The Figure | 
of Death, the Regal Crown upon his Head, his Me- ; 


nace of Satan, his advancing to the Combat, the Outcry 
at his Birth, are Circumſtances too noble to be paſt : 
over in Silence, and extremely ſuitable to this King of : 
Terrors. I need not mention the Juſtineſs of Thought ' 
which is obſerved in the Generation of theſe ſeveral 
Symbolical Perſons, that Sis was produced upon the 

rſt Revolt of Satan, that Death appeared ſoon after 
he was caſt into Hell, and that the 3 of Con- 
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54 A CRITIQUE upon | | 
A ſcience were conceived: at the Gate of this Place 
| of Torments. Ihe Deſcription of the Gates is very - 
Poetical, as the opening of them is full of Miltan's 
| Spirit. | 3 — L aue. 
7 0 a ſudden open fly 5 
24 With impetuous Recoil and jarring Sound 
| Th' infernal Doors, and on their Hinges grate 
| Harſh Thunder, that the loweſt Bottom ſhook 
| Of Erebus. She open d, but to fout- d 
ExcelPd her Power ; the Gates wide open flood, 
That with extended Wings a banner'd Hoſt 
| Under ſpread Enſign: marching might paſs through 
| With Horſe and Ghariots rank'd in looſe Array; | 
| So wide they ftcod, and like a Furnace Mouth 
Caft forth redounding Smoke and ruddy Flame. 


| IN Satan's Voyage through the Chaos there are ſe- 
veral imaginary Perſons deſcribed, as reſiding in that 
| immenſe Waſte of Matter. This may perhaps be con- 
| formable to the taſte of thoſe Critics who are pleaſed 
| with nothing in a Poet which has not Life and Manners 
aſcribed to it; but for my own Part, I am pleaſed moſt 
with thoſe Paſſages in this Deſcription which carry in 
them a greater Meaſure of Probability, and are ſuch as 
might poſſibly have happened. Of this Kind is his firſt 
mounting in the Smoke that rifes from the infernal Pit, 
his falling into a Cloud of Nitre, and the like com- 
buſtible Materials, that by their Exploſion ſtill hurried 
him forward in his Voyage; his ſpringing upward like 
a Pyramid of Fire, with his laborious Paſſage through 
that Confuſion of Element, which the Poet calls 55 
The Womb of Nature, and perhaps her Grave, , 
THE Glimmering Light which ſhot into the Chaos 
from the utmoſt Verge of the Creation, with the diſtant 
* Diſcovery of the Earth that hung cloſe by the Moon, 
are. wonderfully beautiful and poetical. 
1 5 | S P EC- 
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Nec deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus _ 14 
Irci deri. Hos 4 


Newer preſume to make a God appear, 5 
But for a Buſineſs worthy of a God, RoscomMon, 


ORACE adviſes a Poet to conſider thoroughly 
the Nature and Force of his Genius. Milton 
ſeems to have known perfectly well wherein his 14 
Strength lay, and has therefore choſe a Subject entirely i 
conformable to thoſe Talents of which he was Maſter. | 
As his Genius was wonderfully turned to the Sublime, g 
his Subject is the nobleſt that could have entred into 
the Thoughts of Man. Every thing that is truly great 
and aſtoniſhing, has à Place in it. The whole Syſtem 17 
of the intellectual World; the Chacs, arid e Creatten; | | 
Heaven, Earth, and Hell; enter into the Conſtitution | 
of his Poem. | 
HAVING 1a the Firſt and Second Book repre- 
ſented the Infernal World with all its Horrors, the 
Thread of his Fable naturally leads him into the oppo- 
ſite Regions of Bliſs and Glory. | 
IE Milton's Majeſty forſakes him any where, it is 
in thoſe Parts of his Poem where the Divine Perſons 
are introduced as Speakers. One may, I think, ob- 
ſerve that the Author proceeds with a kind of Fear and 
Trembling, whilſt he deſcribes the Sentiments of the 
Almighty. He dares not give his Imagination its full 
Play, but chuſes to confine himſelf to ſuch Thoughts 
as are drawn from the Books of the moſt Orthodox 
| Divines, and to ſuch Expreſſions as may be met with 
in Scripture. The Beauties, therefore, which we are 
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of Grandeur, as with Thoughts of Devotion. 'The 
Paſſions, which they are deſigned to raiſe, are a Divine 
Love and Religious Fear. The particular Beauty of 
the Speeches in the Third Book, conſiſts in that Short- 
neſs and Perſpicuity of Stile, in which the Poet has 

- couched the preateſt Myſteries of Chriſtianity, and 
dran together, in a regular Scheme, the whole Diſ- 
penſation of Providence with feſpect to Man. He has 
repreſented all the abſtruſe Doctrines of Predeſtination, 
Free-will and Grace, as alſo the great Points of Incar- 
nation and Redemption (which naturally grow up iu a 
Poem that treats of the Fall of Man) with great Energy 
of Expreſſion, and in a clearer and ſtronger Light than 
I ever met with in any other Writer. As theſe Points 
are dry in themſelves to the Generality of Readers, the 
conciſe and clear Manner in which he has treated them 
is very much to be admired, as is likewiſe that parti- 

cular Art which he has made uſe of, in the interſperſing 

| of all thoſe Graces of Poetry, which the Subject was 

capable of receiving. 

HE Survey of the whole Creation, and of every 
thing that is tranſacted in it, is a Proſpect worthy of 
Omuniſcience ; and as much above that in which Virgil 
has drawn his 72 ter, as the Chriſtian Idea of the Su- 
preme Being is more Rational and Sublime than that 
| of the Heathens, The particular Objects on which he 
1 is defcribed to have caſt his Eye, are repreſented in the 
moſt beautiful and lively Manner. 
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| to look for in theſe Speeches, are not of a Poetical 
Nature, nor ſo proper to fill the Mind with Sentiments 
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Now had tÞ Almighty Father from above, 
From the pure Empyrean where he firs 
| High-thron'd above all Height, bent dinun his Eye, 
| His owon Works and their Works at once to wiew. 
| About him all the Sanctities of Heaw'n | 
Stood thick as Stars, and from his Sight receiv d 
Beatitude paſt utterance : On his Right 
| The 
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The radiant Image of his Glory /at,, 
His only Son; On Earth he fiat beheld 

Our two firſt Parents, yet the only two. : 
Of Mankind, in the hapfy Garden plac'd, 28 
Reaping immortal Fruits of Foy and Lowe, 

' Uninterrupted. Joy, unrivali'd Love, 

In bl-þif-.1 So'itude ; be then Jurwey'd 

Hell ani the Gulf between, and Satan there 
Coafting the Wall of Head n on this fide Night 
In the dun Air ſublime, and ready now | 
To fioop with wearied Wings and wiiling Feit 
On the bare Outfide of this World, that ſeem d 
Firm Land imboſam'd without Firmament, 
Uncertain which, in Ocean er in Air. 

H m God behild-ng from his Pr:ſped high, 
Wherein paſt, preſent, future be behalds, 

Thus to his only Son foreſee:ng ſpake. 


SAT AN's Approach to the Confines of the Crea- 
tion is finely imaged in the Beginning of the Speech, 
which immediately follows. Ihe Effects of this Speech. 
in the bleſſed Spirits, and in the Divine Perſon to whom 
it was addreſſed, cannot but fill the Mind of the Reader 
with a ſecret Pleaſure and Complacency, 


Thus while God ſpake, ambrofral Fragrance fil d 

All Heaw'n, and in the blejjed Spirits ele 

Sen/e of new Joy ineffable diffur'd ! 

Bey nd compare the Son of God was ſeen 
© Meft glorious, in him all his Father ſhone 
 Subſtantially ea pre; and in his Face 

Divine Compaſſion viſibly at pea d, 

Love without End, and without Meaſure Grace. 


1 need not point out the Beauty of that C ircumſtance, 
wherein the whole Hoſt of Angels are repreſented as 
| "WAY ſtanding 
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' - ſtanding mute; nor ſhow how proper the Occaſion was 
0-3 to produce ſuch a Silence in Heaven, The Cloſe of 
this Divine Colloquy, with the Hymn of Angels that 
f follows upon it, are ſo wonderfully beautiful and poe- 
| tical, that I ſhould not forbear inſerting the whole 
f — if the Bounds of my Paper would give me 
ave. | 
| No ſooner had th' Almighty cear'd, but all 
The Multitudes of Angels with a Shout, . 
| Loud as from Numbers without Number, ſweet 
As from bl:ft Voices uit ring Foy, Heaw'n rung 
With Jubilee, and loud Hoſanna's fil 
Ty eternal Regions, &c. &c. 


SAT AN*s Walk upon the Outſide of the Uni- 
verſe, which at a diſtance appcared to him of a glo- 
bular Form, but, upon his nearer Approach, looked 
like an unbounded Plain, is natural and noble. As his 
roaming upon the Frontiers of the Creation, between 
that Maſs of Matter, which was wrought into a World, 
and that ſhapeleſs unformed Heap of Materials, which 
Rill lay in Chaos and Confuſion, ſtrikes the Imagina- 
tion with ſomething aſtoniſhingly great and wild, I 
have before ſpoken of the Limbo of Yanity, which the 
: Poet places upon this outermoſt Surface of the Uni- 
| verſe, and ſhall here explain myſelf more at large on 
that, and other Parts of the Poem, which are of the 
ſame ſhadowy Nature. | 

ARISTOTLE obſerves, that the Fable of an Epic 
Poem ſhould abound in Circumſtances that are both 
credible and aſtoniſhing ; or, as the French Critics chuſe 
to phraſe it, the Fable ſhould be filled with the Probable 
and the Marvellous. This Rule 1s as fine and juſt as 
any in Ariſtotle's whole Art of Poetry. 

I F the Fable is only probable, it differs nothing from 
a true Hiſtory; if it is only marvellous, it is no bet- 
ter than a Romance. 'The great Secret therefore of 
Heroic Poetry, is to relate ſuch Circumſlances as- 
may produce in the Reader at the fame time both * 
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| Hef and Aſtoniſnment. This is brought to paſs. in a 
avell choſen Fable, by the Account of ſuch Things as * 
have really happened, or at leaſt of ſuch Things as i 
have happened, according to the received Opinions of Ws; 
Mankind. Mi/:on's Fable is a Maſter piece of this Na- 75 
ture; as the War in Heaven, the Condition of the 1 
fallen Angels, the State of Innocence, the Temptation f 
of the Serpent, and the Fall of Man, though they are 
very aflonitiing in themſelves, are not only credible, but - 
actual Points of Faith. | 

THE next Method of reconciling Miracles with 
Credibility, is by a happy Invention of the Poet; as 
in particular, when he introduces Agents of a ſuperior 
Nature, who are capable of effecting what is wonderful, 


and what is not to be met with in the ordinary Courſe 4 
of Things. Uly/7ss Ship being turned into a Rock, + 
and /Zneas's Fleet into a Shoal of Water nymphs, tho“ Ph 


they are very ſurpriſing Accidents, are nevertheleſs pro- 
bable, when we are told that they were the Gods who 
thus transformed them. It is this kind of Machinery 
which fills the Poems both of Homer and Virgil with 


ſuch Circumſtances as are wonderful, but not impoſlible, 8 
and fo frequently produce in the Reader the moſt plea- fi 
ling Paſſion that can riſe in the Mind of Man, which is bl 
Admiration. If there. be any Inſtance in the Acid 6 
liable to Exception upon this Account, it is in the Be- 7 
ginning of the Third Book, where Anas is repreſent- 5 
ed as tearing up the Myrtle that dropped Blood. 10 h 


qualify this wonderful Circumſtance, :Polydorus tells a "A 
Story from the Root of the Myrtle, that the barbarou = 


" 4 


Inhabitants of the 9 having E him with iN 


Spears and Arrows, the Wood which was left in his 1 
Body took Root in his Wounds, and gave Birth to that 1 
bleeding Tree. This Circumſtance ſeems to have the 
Marvellous without the Probable, becauſe it is repr e 
ſented as proceeding from natural Cauſes, without tibeg 
Interpoſition of any God, or rather ſupernatural. Powe of 
capable of producing it: The Spears and Arrows on bY 
of themſelves, without ſo much as the modern Help. of th 

bi 
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3 A CRITIQUE vpon | 
an Enchantment. If we look into the Fiction of Vita = 
tor's Fable, though we find it full of ſurpriſing Inci- 
dents, they are generally ſuited to our Notions of the 
Things and Perſons deſcribed, and tempered with a due 
Meaſure of Probability. I muſt only make an Excep- 
tion to the Limbo of Vanity, with his Epiſode of Six and 
Death, and ſome of the imaginary Perſons in his Chaos. 
Theſe Paſſages are aſtoniſhing, but not credible ; the 
Reader cannot ſo far impoſe upon himſelf as to fee a 
Poſſibility in them; they are the Deſcription of Dreams 
and Shadows, not of Things or Perſons. I know that 
many Critics look upon the Stories of Circe, Pelyph me, 
the Sirens, nay the whole Odyſſey and Ilia d, to be Alle- 
gories; but allowing this to be true, they are Fables, 
which, confidermg the Opinions of Mankind that pre- 
vailed in the Age of the Poets, might poſſibly have been 
according to the Letter. The Perſons are ſuch as might 
have acted what is aſcribed to them, as the Circum- 
ſtances, in which they are repreſented, might poſſibly 
have been Truths and Realities, I his Appearance of 
Probability is ſo abſolutely requiſite in the greater 
Kinds of Poetry, that Ar, ftotle obſerves, the ancient 
Tragic Writers made uſe of the Names of ſuch great 
Men as had actually lived in the World, though the 
Tragedy proceeded upon Adventures they were never 


Engaged in, on purpole to make the Subject more cre- 


dible. In a Word, befides the hidden Meaning of ag 
Epic Allegory, the plain literal Senſe ought to appear 

robable. The Story ſhould be ſuch, as an ordinary 
Reader may acquieſce in, whatever natural, moral, or 
political Truth, may be diſcovered in it by Men of 
greater Penetration, : TEINS 

SATAN, after having long wandered upon the 
Surface, or outmoſt Wall of the Univerſe, diſcovers” at 
laſt a wide Gap in it, which led into the Creation, and 
is deſcribed as the Opening through which the Angels 
paſs to and fro into the lower World, upon their Er 
rands to Mankind. His Sitting upon the Brink of this 
Paſſage, and taking a Survey of che whole Face of Na- 
"_ 2 — ture, 
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ture, that appeared to him new and freſh in all its 
Beauties, with the Simile illuſtrating this Circumſtance, 
fills the Mind of the Reader with as ſurpriſing and glo- 
rious an Idea as any that ariſes in the whole Poem. He 
looks down into that vaſt Hollow of the Univerſe with 
the Eye, or (as Milton calls it in his firſt Book) with the 
Ken of an Angel. He ſurveys all the Wonders in this 
immeaſe e N that lie between both the Poles 
of Heaven, and takes in at one View the whole Round 
of the Creation. | 
HISF light between the ſeveral Worlds that ſhined 


on every Side of him, with the particular Deſcription of 


the Sun, are ſet forth in all the Wantonneſs of a luxu- 
riant Imagination. His Shape, Speech and Behaviour, 


upon his transforming himſelf into an Angel of Light, 
are touched with exquiſite Beauty. The Poet's Thought 
of directing Satan to the Sun, which in the vulgar Opi- 
nion of Mankind, is the moſt conſpicuous Part of the 
Creation, and the placing in it an Angel, is a Circum- 
tance very finely contrived, and the more adjuſted to a 


Poetical Probability, as it was a received Doctrine 


zmong the moſt famous Philoſophers, that every Orb 
had its {ute/l-gen:e; and as an Apoſtle in Sacred Writ is 


ſaid to have ſeen ſuch an Angel in the Sun. In the 
Anſwer which this Angel returns to the diſguiſed Evil 
Spirit, there is ſuch a becoming Majeſty, as is altogether 
ſuitable to a ſuperior Being. The Part of it in which 
he repreſents himſelf as preſent at the Creation, is very 
noble in itſelf, and not only proper where it is intro- 
duced, but requiſite to prepare the Reader for what fol- 
lows in the Seventh Book. 


T Jaw when at his Word the formle/s Maſs, 
This World's Material Mould, came to a Heap : 
Confufren heard his Voice, and Wild Uproar 
Stood ru d, fload waſt Infinitude confin'd ; 
Till at his ſecond bidding Darkne/+ fled, 

' Light ſhone, &c. oo, 
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IN the following Part of the Speech, he points out 
the Earth with ſuch Circumſtances, that the Reader can 


ſcarce forbear fancying himſelf, employed on the ſame 
diſtant View of it. 


Look downward on the Globe, whoſe hither Side 

With Light from hence, tho but reflected, ſhines; 
That Place is Earth, the Seat of Man, that Light 
His Day, &c. 


I muſt not conclude my Reflexions upon this third 
Book of Paradiſe Loſt, without taking notice of that 


celebrated Complaint of Milton with which it opens, 


and which certainly deſerves all the Praiſes that have 
been given it; tho', as I have before hinted, it ma 
rather be looked upon as an Excreſcence, than as an eſ- 


ſential Part of the Poem. The ſame Obſervation might 


be applied to that beautiful Digreſſion upon H 1 
W 
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"Tis not enough a Poem's finely aurit; 
1t 1 Meli and captivate the Soul. 


OSE who know how many Volumes have 
been written on the Poems of Homer and Fire 
gil, will eaſily pardon the Length of my Diſcourſe 


upon Milton. The Paradiſe Leſi is looked upon, by 


the beſt Judges, as the greateſt Production, or v 
the — 2 Worte of Genius in our Language, and 
therefore deſerves to be ſet before an Engh/s Reader in 
its full Beauty. For this Reaſon, though I have en- 
deavoured to give a general Idea of ” races and Im- 
perfections in my fix firit oh: nts Ya thought myſelf 
obliged to beſtow one upon Book in 
The three firſt Books I 2 * diſpatched, and 
am now entring upon the Fourth. I need not ac- 
quaint my Rea me that — are 1 — Beau- 
ties in this great Author, eſpecially in t eſcriptive 
Parts of his Poem, which I have ot touched _ 5 
it being my Intention to point out thoſe only, which 
appear to me the moſt exquiſite, or thoſe which are 
not fo obvious to ordinary Readers. Every one that 
has read the Critics, who have written upon the OGH 
er Tliad, and the AEneid, views en very well, that 
ough they agree in * injons of the great Beau - 
ties h in thoſe Poems, ave nevertheleſs each of 
them diſcovered nog Maſter-ftrokes, which have 


eſcaped the Obſervation of the reſt. In the ſame Maa- 


ner, I queſtion not, but any Writer, who ſhall treat of 
this Subject after me, may rene Beauties in Mit 
tox, 
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* ton, which I have not taken notice of. I muſt likewiſe | | 
1 obſerve, that as the greateſt Maſters of critical Learns - lf 
ing differ from one another, as to ſome particular 
Points in an Epic Poem, I have not bound myſelf 
ſcrupulouſly to the Rules which any one of them has | " 
laid down upon that Art, but have taken the Liberty 7 
ſometimes to join with one, and” ſometimes with ano- | 1 
ther, and ſometimes to differ from all of them, when 
I have thought that the Reaſon of the Thing was on my 
Side. | | TY: 
WE may conſider the Beauties of the Fourth Book 
under three Heads. In the firſt are thoſe Pictures of 
| Still-life, which we meet with in the Deſcriptions of 
Fan, aradiſe, Adam's Bower, Cc. In the next are 
| the Machines, which comprehend the Speeches and 
Behaviour of the good and bad Angels. In the laſt is 
the Conduct of Adam and Ewe, who are the principal 
arm thePorm.. :. 5 7 wh 1 
IN the Deſcription of Paradiſe, the Poet has ob- 
ſery.d Ariſtotli's Rule of laviſhing all the Ornaments 
of Diction on the weak unactive Parts of the Fable, 
which are not ſupported by the Beauty of Sentiments 
and Characters. Accordingly the Reader may obſerve, 
that the Expreſſions are more florid and elaborate in 
theſe Deſcriptions, than in moſt other Parts of the 
Foem. I muſt further add, that though the Drawings. 
| of Gardens, Rivers, Rainbows, and the like dead Pie- 
| ces of Nature, are juſtly cenſured in an Heroic Poem, 
when they run out into an unneceſlary Length; the De- 
ſcription, of Paradi/e would have been faulty, had not 
the Poet been very particular in it, not only as it is the + 
Scene of the principal Action, but ag it is requiſite to 
ive us an Idea of that happineſs from which our firſt 
arents fell. The Plan of it is wonderfully beautiful, 
and formed upon the ſhort Sketch which we have of 
it in Holy Writ. Milton's Exuberance of Imagination 
has poured forth ſuch a Redundancy of Ornaments on 
this Seat of Happineſs and Innocence, that it would be 
endleſs to point out each Particular. ach 
* m 
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T muſt not quit this Head, without farther obſerving, 
that there is ſcarce a Speech of Adam or Eve in the 
whole Poem, wherein the Sentiments and Allufions are 
not taken from this their delightful Habitation. The 
Reader, during their whole Courſe of Action, always 
finds himſelf in the Walks of Paradi/e. In ſhort, as 
the Critics have remarked, that in thoſe Poems, where- 
in Shepherds are AQors, the Thoughts ought always 

to take a Tincture from the Woods, Fields and Ri- 
vers; ſo we may obſerve, that our firſt Parents ſeldom 
loſe Sight of their happy Station in any Thing they 
ſpeak or do; and, if the Reader will give me leave to 
uſe the Expreflion, that their 1houghts are always 
Paradifiacal. 

WE are in the next Place to conſider the Machines 
of the Fourth Book. Satan being now within Proſpe& . 
of Eden, and looking round upon the Glories of the 
Creation, is filled with Sentiments different from thoſe 
which he diſcovered whilſt he was in Hell. The Place 
inſpires him with Thoughts more adapted to it: He 
reflects _ the happy Condition from whence he fell, 
and breaks forth into a Speech that is ſoftned with ſeve- 
ral tranſient 'Touches of Remorſe and Self. accuſation: 
But, at length, he confirms himſelf in Impenitence, 
and in his — of drawing Men into his own State 
of Guilt and Miſery. This Conflict of Paſſions is raiſed 
with a great deal of Art, as the Opening of his Speech 
to the Sun is very bold and noble. 


bu 
* — 


O thou that xvith ſurpaſſing Glory crown'd 

Loot frem thy ſale Dominion like the God 

Of this new World, at whoſe Sight all the Stars 

Hide their diminiſh'd Head:, to thee I call, 

But with no friendly Voice, and add thy Name, ' 
O Sun, to tell thee how ] hate thy Beams, 

That bring to my Remembrance from what State 

Lell, hiw glorious once above thy Sphere. 
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66 A CRITIQUE upon | 
THIS Speech, is, I think, the fineſt that is aſeri- 
bed to Satan in the whole Poem. The Evil Spirit af- 
terwards proceeds to make his Diſcoveries concerning 
our firſt Parents, and to learn after what Manner they 
may be beſt attacked, His bounding over the Walls 
of Paradiſe; his ſitting in the Shape of a Cormorant 
upon the Tree of Life, which ſtood in the Center of it, 
and overtopped all the other Trees of the Garden ; his 
alighting among the Herd of Animals, which are ſo 
beautifully repreſented as playing about Adam and Ewe ; 
together with his transforming himſelf into different 
Shapes, in order to hear their Converſation ;. are Cir- 
cumſtances that give an agreeable Surprize to the Read- 


er, and deviſed with great Art, to conne that Series of 


Adventures, in which the Poet has engaged this great 
Artificer of Fraud. 

T HE Thought of Satan's Transformation into a 
Cormorant, and placing himſelf on the Tree of Life, 
ſeems raiſed upon that Paſſage in the /liad, where two 
Deities are deſcribed, as perching on the Top of an Oak 
in the Shape of Vultures. 

HIS planting himſelf at the Ear of Ewe under the 


Form of a Toad, in order to produce vain Dreams and 


Imaginations, is a Circumſtance of the ſame Nature; 
as his ſtarting up in his own Form is wonderfully fine, 
both in the literal Deſcription, and in the Moral which 
is concealed under it. His Anſwer upon his being diſ- 
covered, and demanded to give an Account of himſelf, 


is conformable to the Pride and Intrepidity of his Cha- 
racer, 


Know ye not then, ſaid Satan, fill'd with Scorn, 
Know ye not me? ye knew me once no Mate 
For you, there fitting where you durſt not ſoar ; 
Not to know me argues yourſelves unknown, 


The loweſt of your Throng 3 


Z EPHO Ns Rebuke, with the Influence it had 
on Satan, is exquiſitely graceful and moral, Satan is 
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_ afterwards 8 away to Gabriel, the chief of the guar- 


dian A „Who kept Watch in Paradiſe. His diſ- 
dainful — wc on this Occaſion is ſo remarkable a 
Beauty, that the mot ordinary Reader cannot but take 
notice of it. Gabrie/'s diſcovering his Approach at a 
Diſtance, is drawn with _ 1 ˖ and Livelineſs of 
Imagination. 


O Friends, 1 bear the Tread of nimble Feet | 
Haff ning this Way, and now by Glimpſe diſcern 
Ichuriel and Zephon through the Shade; 
And with them comes a third of regal Port, 
But faded Splendor wan ; who by his Gait © 
And fierce Demeauour ſeems the Prince of Hell, - 
| Not likely to part hence without Conteſt; 
Stand firm, or in his Look Defiance lours. 


T H E Conference between Gubriel and * 


bounds with Sentiments proper for the Occaſion, — 
ſuitable to the Perſons of the two Speakers, Satan's 


cloathing himſelf with Terror, when he prepares for 


the Combat, i is truly ſublime, and at leaſt equal to Ho- 

=e/*s Deſcription of Diſcord, celebrated by nts, or 
to that of Fame in Virgil, who are both re reſented with 
their Feet ſtanding upon the Earth, their Heads 


reaching above the Clouds, 


While thus he fade, th Angelic Squadron bright 

- Turn'd fiery red, ſharpning in mooned Horns 
Their Phalanx, and began to hem him waned 
With ported Spears, &C. 

| — On th other Side, Satan hires 

| ColleBing all his Might dilated flood 

Like Teueriff or Atlas unremov'd. 

His Stature reach'd the Sky, and on his Creſt 

Sat Horrour plum'd ; 
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68 - A CRITIQUE upon 
I muſt here take notice, that Milton is every where 
full of Hints, and ſometimes literal Tranſlations, ta- 
ken from the greateſt of the Greet and Latin Poets. 
But this I may reſerve for a Diſcourſe by itſelf, be- 
cauſe 1 would not break the Thread of theſe Specula- 
tions, that are deſigned for Engliſh Readers, with 
ſach Reflexions as would be of no Uſe but to the 
Learned. | 
I muſt however obſerve in this Place, that the break. 
| ing off the Combat between Gabriel and Satan, by the 
- hanging out of the golden Scales in Heaven, is a Re- 
| finement upon Homer's I hought, who tells us, that be- 
fore the Battle between Hecker and Achilles, Jupiter 
weighed the Event of it in a Pair of Scales, The 
Reader may fee the whole Paſſage in the 22d Il . 


| VIRGTL, before the laſt deciſive Combat, de- 


1 ſcribes Jupite in the ſame Manner, as weighing the 


Fates of Turns and eat. Milton, though he fetch- 


| ed this beautiful Circumſtance from the /liad and AEneid, 
3 does not only inſert it as a poetical Embelliſhment, 
| like the Authors above-mentioned ; but makes an art- 
ful Uſe of it for the proper carrying on of his Fable, and 
for the breaking off the Combat between the two War- 
riors, who were upon the point of engaping. To this 
we may further add, that Miltun is the more juſtified in 
this Paſſage, as we find the ſame noble Allegory in 
Holy Writ, where a wicked Prince, fome few Hours 
before he was aſſaulted and lain, is ſaid to have been 
wue'ghed in the Sca es, and ta have been found wanting. 

I muſt here take notice, under the Head of the Ma- 
chines, that UriePs gliding down to the Earth upon 
a Sun-beam, with the Poets Device to make him 42 
ſcend, as well in his Return to the Sun, as in his comin 
from it, is a Prettineſs that might have been adm 
in a little fanciful Poet, but ſeems below the Genius 


of Mil:'on. The Deſcription of the Hoſt of armed An- 


gels walking their nightly Round in Para ſiſ, is of an- 
other Spirit; * . | 
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as chat Account of che H ymns, 2 dur "firſt 8 | 


uſed to hear them ſing in theſe their Midnight-Walks, 


is altogether divine, and inexpreſſibly am ng to the 
_ Ima 1 8 


E are, in the laſt Place, to conſider the Parts which 


Adam and Eve act in the Fourth Book. The Deſerip- 


3 


tion of them as they firſt appeared to Satan, is exqui- 
ſitely drawn, and ſufficient to make the fallen Angel 

upon them with all that Aſtoniſnment, a thoſe 
— 26, of Envy, in which he is repreſented. 


Two of far nobler Shape, erect and tall, 
God-like ered, with native Honour clad 


Ii nale 14700 ſcem ¶ Lords of all, 


An worthy ſeem'd; for in their Looks divine © 18 
The Image of their glorious Maher ſhone, ar. 
Truth, Vſdom, Sanctitude ſevere and pure; 
Severe, but in true filial Freedom plac d: 
For Contemplation he and Valour form d, 


For Saftngſi he anl. favett attract ive Grace; 1 


n, He for God in him: . © © 
His fair large Front, and Eye ſublime declar'd © 

Abſolute Rule, and Hyacinthin Locks _ _ 
| Round from his parted Forelock manly hung 


\ Cluſtring, but not beneath his Shoulders broad ; - 


| She as a Vail down to ber flender Wait _ 
Her unadotned golden Traſſe c rere ad 4-H 


Ta, but in wanton(Ringlets waw'd.: -. ids} | 
8» pafe'4 they naked on, wor S db Sight fs aqua 
f Gu or Angel; for they thought 0 ii. 7 its * | 
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die Hand in Hand they paj? d, the lu, Pair f 
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mixed Aſſembly of Animals. 
from Paſhon and Sincerity, The Profeſſions 
of 
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vs +5. A CRITIQUE upon 7 
THERE is 2 8e Spich ef Poetry in the Line 


which follow, wherein- they-are .deſcribed as fittin 
a Bed of Flowers by the Side of a Fountain, ami 


THE S A ef thats e Lovers e 


make to one | ap are ful Warmth ; but at he 
ſame Time founded on Truth. In a arts 8 are 


Sole Partner . ole Pats of all hee 75 Fw 


Dearer thyſelf than al „ | 3 
But let us ever praiſe him, and extol hs 3 
His Bounty, following our delightful Taſh, | 24 
To prune thoſe growing Plants, and tend theſe Flawers, 3 
| hd oh were it toil/ome, yet with thee WErE fweet. 3 
' Towobom thus Eve reply'd: Otheu for whom | 3 
And from whom Toes form, fl of thy ni. I 
And without whom am to no End, my Guide © | 1 


And Head, what thou haft Jaid is juſt and right, 
For aue to him indeed all Praiſes ee, | 


$304) a 9 
So far the happier Lot, enjoying ther es Sri 1 Ay 2 


Preeminent by ſo much. odds, while thou | n 
Like Confort to thyſelf canſt no where find, &c. 3 
THE remaining Part of Eve's Speech, in ed the 


gives an Account of herſelf upon her firſt Creation, 
and the Manner in which ſhe: was brought to Ai, is, 


e 2 with . ſo TR An 
bod rae po the moſt delicate Reader er, 
e the moſt ſevere,  _ TIO 
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A Poet of leſs Judgment and Invention than this _= 
Author, would have found it. very difficult to have 
fillled theſe. tender Parts of the Poem with Sentiments 
roper for a State of Innocence; to have deſcribed the 
arnith of Love, and the Profeſſions of it, without 
Artifice or Hyperbole ; to have made the Man ſpeak 
the moſt endearing Things, without deſcending from 
his natural Dignity, and the Woman receiving them 
without 2 from the Modeſty of her Character; 
in a Word, to adjuſt the Prerogatives of Wiſdom and f 
Beauty, and make each appear to the other in its proper ! 
Force and Lovelineſs. This mutual Subordination of | 
the two Sexes is wonderfully kept up in the whole 
Poem, as particularly in the Speech of Eve ] have be- 
fore · mentioned, and upon the Concluſion of it in the 
following Lines. e | 
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So ſpake our general Mother, and with Eyes 
. Of comugal Attraction unreprovd,.  _ 
And meek Surrender, half embracing lean d 
On our firſt Father, half her ſwelling Brea 
Naked met his under the flowing Geld 
Of her looſe Treſſes hid; he in Delight 
Both of her Beauty and ſubmiſſive Charms 5 
S mild with ſuperior Loe. — . 


TH E Poet adds, that the Devil turned away with 
Envy at the Sight of ſo much Happineſs, | 
W E have another View of our firſt Parents in their 
evening Diſcourſes, which is full of pleaſing Images, 
and Sentiments ſuitable to their Condition and Charac- 
ters. The Speech of Ee, in particular, is dreſſed up 
in ſuch a ſoft and natural Turn of Words and Senti- 
ments, as cannot be ſufficiently admired. ty 
I ſhall cloſe my Reflexions upon this Book with ob- 
ſerving the maſterly Tranſition which the Poet makes 
to their Evening Worſhip, in the following Lines. 


Thus 
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7 * A CRITIQUE vpon + 
- Thus at their ſhady Lodge arrie/ , both flood, 
Both turn'd, and under open Shy adur © 
The God that made beth Sky, Air, Earth and Heav'n, 
Which they beheld, the Moon's reſplendent Globe, 
And Starry Pole: Thou alſo mad'ſt the Night, 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the Day, &c. _ 


MOST of the modern heroic Poets have. imitated 
the Ancients, in beginning a 8 without premiſing, 
that the Perſon ſaid thus or thus: but as it is eaſy to 
imitate the Ancients in the Omiſſion of two or. three 
Words, * requires Judgment to do it in ſuch a Man- 
ner as they ſhall not be miſſed, and that the Speech 
may begin wg nan without them. There is a fine In- 
| 5h; of this Kind out of Homer, in the 'Twenty-thicd 
Chapter of Longinus. 
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| Major rerum mihi noſeitur ordo. | Vi RG. 
A larger Scene of Action is diſplay l. Darozx. 
| 
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W. were told in the foregoing Book how the 
Evil Spirit pradiſed upon Ewe as ſhe lay a- 
„in * to inſpire her with Thoughts of Vanity, 

Pr e and Ambition. The Author, who ſhews a 
wonderful Art throughout his whole Poem, in prepa- 

ring the Reader for the ſeyeral Occurrences that ariſe in 

| it, founds upon the — mentioned Circumſtance the 
| Firſt Part of the Fifth Book. Adam, upon his awa- 
king, finds Eve ſtill aſleep. with an * Diſcompo- 
ſure in her Looks. The Poſture in which he regards 
her, is deſcribed with a Tenderneſs not to be expreſſed, 
as 
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as che Whiſper with which he awakens ber in the fofieſt 
that ever was conveyed to a Lover's Ear. 


| Hi 15 Tf gn, to find un wa len Ere * wa 2 55 


With T 2 diſcompos'd and e Ch. FE 
: b unquict Reſt : he on his Side 
A <rais'd, wit 10. Looks of * 1 


Hung over ber enamour'd; and beheld | $4 = 5 


| Beauty wwhich, whether waking or hs, | 
Shot forth peculiar Graces: Then with Nui 1 

Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breather, © 
fer Hand foft-touching, auhifper* ' thus : bee, 

My I ireſt, my t/pous'd, my lateft found, * 

Heaw'n's gift, my ever new Delight, 

Aale 1 22. ſhines, and the 7b Field 1 

2 us, wwe loſe the Prime, to mark how ring a phos 
Our tended Planti, bow blows the Citron gro 
What drops the Myrrh, and what the hal A 
How Nature paints her Colours ; bow the 
Sits on the Bloom, extratting liguid ſaucet. 


Sach Whiſp* ring wak'd her, but with fared . 5 | | wth 


Os Adam, whom embracing thas ſhe ſhakes. © 


O. ele in whom my Thoughts find all Rp., = 
My Glory, my Perfection, glad I fer 1 14 ban! Nn 


Thy Face and Morn retard -— e 


„I cannot' but take notice, rn Gu. 
ferences between Adam and Ewe, had his Eye very 


frequently upon the Book of Camiclis, in which there 


12 noble. Spirit of Eaftern Poetry, and very often not 


unlike what we meet with in Homer, who. is generally 
laced near the Age of Selamen. I think. there. i no 
veſtion but the Poet in the preceding 8 remem- 

bered thoſe two Faſſages which. my 

Occafion, and filled bed on plea fing Images of 

Nature. aii N * 
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ken on the like | 
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1 CRITIQUE, upon. 


« MY Beloved ſpake, and ſaid unto me, Riſe up. 
„my Love, my Fair-one, and come away: For lo! 
the Winter is paſt, the Rain is over and gone; the 
Flowers a 2 on the Earth; the Time of the 
Singing Birds is come, and the. Voice of the 


0 Turtle | is heard in our Land, The Fig-tree putteth 


forth her green Figs, and the Vines with the tender 
Grape give 'a good Smell. Ariſe, my Love, "my 
12 Fair- one, and S * ens 1 78 


5 COME, my Beloved, lat: 95 ford Wende 
Field; let us get up early to the Vineyards, lexus 
«« ſee if the Vine flontiſh, whether * a Gr ape 
appear, and the Pomegranates bud forth. 


HIS preferring the Garden of Eden © TY s was 


I here the Sapient King "DEE | 
Held Dalliance with his fair Egyprian Sul. A 


ſhews that dhe! Poet had this Qelightful Scene i in Nas 
CS. OE 

EV E's Pream is full of thoſe hg Cencritt engen- 
dring Pride, which, we are told, the Devil endravour- 
ed to inſtill into her. Of. this Kind is that Part of it 


where ſhe f herſelf awakened bi 4 in ren fol- 
lowing beautiful Lines: 


[ 5 * * 


Why fleep'ft thou, Eve?” Now is the 6a nt m. 
Tue cool, the filenty ſave where Silence yields 
To the night-warbling Bad, that — 4 hav 
| Tunes foveetef his live- labour d Sang i now neigns 

5 ull orb A the Moon, and with more pleaſing 2 

Sets off the Fate of I bing: li ua 
7 regard; Head n wakes avith all his Ps 
Non 16 Bebel but thee, Nature 259 9 
. wwhoſe Sight all Things j ith Toy: hm 
Ee by thy Bu fl. |} 


— 


Mirroxn's PAAA DIS Losr, 75 

AN injudicious Poet would have made Adam talk - 
chro' the whole Work, in ſuch Sentiments as theſe. 
But Flattery and Falſhood are not the Courtſhip of 
Milton's Adam, and could not be heard by Eve in her 
State of Tnnocence, excepting only in a Dream pro- 
duc'd on purpoſe to taint her Imagination. Other vain ' 
Sentiments of the ſame Kind in this Relation of her 
Dream, will be obvious to every Reader. Tho" the 
Cataſtrophe of the Poem is finely preſaged on this Oc- 
caſion, the Particulars of it are ſo artfully ſhadowed, 
that they do not anticipate the Story which follows in 
the Ninth Book. I ſhall only add, that tho” the Viſion 
itſelf is founded upon Truth, the Circumſtances of it 
are full of that Wildneſs and Inconſiſtency which are 
natural to a Dream. Adam, conformable to his ſuperior 
Character for Wiſdom, inſtructs and comforts Ewe up- 
on this Occaſion. | | f 


So chear'd he his fair Spouſe, and ſhe was che ar d, 
But filemly a gentle Tear let fall | 

From either Eye, and awip d them with her Hair; 
Two ether precious Drops that ready flood, 

Each in their eryflal Sluice, he ere thy fell 

K'/i'd as the gracious Signs of beet Remor/e. 

And pious Atue, that fear'd to have offenaed. 


THE Morning Hymn is written in Imitation of 
one of thoſe Pſalms, where, in the Overflowings of 
Gratitade and Praiſe, the Pſalmiſt calls not only upon 
the Angels, but upon the moft conſpicuous Parts of 
the inanimate Creation, to join with him in extollin 
their Common Maker. Invocations of this Nature fi 
the Mind with glorious Ideas of God's Works, and a- 
waken that divine Enthuftaſm, which is fo natural to 
Devotion.” But if this calling upon the dead Parts of 
Nature is at all Times a proper Kind of Worthip, it 
was in a particular Manner fuitable to our firſt Parents, 
who had the Creation _—_ upon their Minds, and had 
2 | not 
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26 A CRITIQUE vpen 


not ſeen the various Diſpenſations of Providence, nor 
. conſequently could be acquainted with thoſe many To- 

pics of Praife which might afford Matter to the Devo- 
tions of their Poſterity. I need not remark the beau- 
tiful Spirit of Poetry which runs through this whole 
Hymn, nor the Holineſs of that Reſolution with which 
it concludes, 

HAVING already mentioned thoſe Speeches which 
are aſſigned to the Perſons in this Poem, I proceed to 
the Deicription which the Poet gives of Rapbacl. His 
Departure from before the Throne, and his Flight 
through the Choirs of Angels, is finely imaged. As 

Milton every where fills his Poem with Circumſtan- 
ces that are marvellous and aſtoniſhing, he deſcribes 
the Gate of Heaven as framed after ſuch a Manner that 
it opened of itſelf upon the Approach of the Angel who 
was to paſs through it. | 
ill at the Gate 

Of Heawn arrivd, the Gate ſelfopen d wide, 

On golden Hinges turning, as by Wark 

Diwviae the Sow reign Architect bad fram d. 


The Poet here ſeems to have regarded two or threo 
Paſſages in the 18th 1/iad, as that in particular, Where, 
ſpeaking of Yulcan, Homer ſays, that he had made 
twenty Tripodes, running on golden Wheels, which, 
apon Occaſion, might go of themſelyes th the Aſſembly 
ot the Gods, and, when there was no more Uſe for 
them, return again after the ſame Manner. Scaliger 
has rallied Homer very ſeverely upon this Point, as U. 
Dacier has endeavoured to defend it. I will not pre- 
tend to determine, whether in this Particular of Homer, 
the Marvellous dogs not loſe Sight of the Probable. 
As the Miraculous Workmanſhip of Mcihen's Gates is 
not ſo extraordinary as this of the Tripedes, fo I am 
erſuaded he would not have mentioned it, had not he 
— ſupported in it by a Paſſage in the Scripture, 
which ſpeaks of Wheels in Heaven that bad 2 in 
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them, e wenne * aun, in Con- 
formity with the Cherubims whom they accompanied. 
TH ER E is no Queſtion but Milton had this Cir- 
cumſtance in his Tho 
Book he deſcribes the 
Wheels, according to the Plan in At Vion, 4 


Forth ruſ/d with Whirlwind Sound . 
The Chariot of Paternal Deity, 


Flaſping thick Flames, Wheel woithin Wheel undrown, 


It elf ert with Heri. 
5 ion not but Baer and 4 — who 

vindicating eve bag. that is cenſured in Ho- 
— by — E Holy Wit, would have 


been very well tof confronti 
 Fultan's Tripoiles with ed, Na they thought oof 


RAPHAE Ds Deſcent to the Earth, with the 
Figure of his Perſon, is repreſented in 
lours. Several of the French, Italian, 
on. kid gs Roth tm; Wore op tions in the De- 
ſcription of An But I do not remember to have 
met with any finely > any 10 conformable to 
the Notions which are given of them in „2 


Engl: Po- 


this in Milton. After having ſet him forth in all his- 


heavenly Plumage, and —— him as alighti; 
upon the Earth, the Poet concludes his Deſcription wit 
a Circumſtance, which is altogether denen, and amaginedt 
wth the greacel Strength of Fancy 


| —bike Maia's fon be fend, fe" 
And fronk his Plumes, that beruf, rere At.. 


The Cirauit auidv f 


RAP HAEL's Reception by t * 8 Angels; 
his paſling through the Wilderneſs of Sweets; his dif: 
tant Ap to Adam ; have all the Graces that 
bags, + is capable of beſtowing. The Author afterwards 


E 3 x | gives 


beeauſe in the following 
e of the Meffiah with ener 


lively Co- 
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78 A CRITIQUE: upop : + 1/ 
gives us a \ particular pawns wit by: in her Domet- 
tic Employwents,..! t. (99965 <4 #1 a. * + x 10 n 
N AK 
Co ing. 8 Aeta 44. in Haſte * a ere er 
She turns, on hoſpitable Thoughts intent, 2 1 
What Choice to chuſt fur Deliracy be. 
What Or der, fo contriv'd as not to mix _ 
Taſtes nit well jimi inelegant, bat bring E 
Taſte after Taſte, u "rays, N . e ; 
Beſtirs ber then, ec. 5 0 
* 


TH OU GH in this, and 5 5 Parts of the 9980 
Book, the Subject is only the Houſewifry of our Firſt 
Parent, it is ſet off with ſo many 27 Im 18 4 
ſtrong Expreſſiotls, as make: ĩt 
able Parts in thib dieine Work. od. N 

T HE natural Majeſty of Adam, and at the ſame 


0 A 


Time his ſubmiſſive Behaviour" to the ſuperior Being, 


who had vouchſafed to be his Gueſt; the folemt Hail 

which the Angel beſtows on the Mother of 8 
with the Figure of e miniſtring at the Table, are 

Circumſtances Whith-delſerve ig be admired. 10 MOIGHN 

0. BY 4 HAR 1s Behavioaris. every whe ſuitable to 

2 4 ity of his Nature, and- to that Character of 

hit with which the Author has ſo judi: 

ee + 1 mim. He had received Inſtructions 


to converſe with Adam, as one Friend converſes with an - 


other, and to warn him of the Enemy, who was con- 
triving his Deſtruction. Accordingly he is repreſented 
as ſitting down at a Table with Adam, and eating of the 
Fruits of Paradiſe. The Occaſion naturally leads him 
to his Diſceurſe on the Food of Angels. fter having 
thus entered into Converimion Wi Man. upon more 
indifferent Subjects, he warns him of his Obedience, and 
makes a natural Tranſition to the Hiſtory of that fallen 
Angel, who was erg in the nnn af our 
rt Parents. | 1 io) 
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M11 To0N's PARADISE LOST. 79 
HAD I followed Monſieur BJz's Method in my 
firſt Paper on Milton, I ſhould have dated the Action 
of Paradi/e Loft from the Beginning of Raphael's Speech 
in this Bock, as he ſuppoſes the Action of the Zreid 
to begin in the ſecond Book of that Poem. I could al- 
ledge many Reaſons for my drawing the Action of the 
ZEneid rather from its immediate Beginning in the firſt 
Book, than from its' remote Beginning in the ſecond, 
and ſhew why T have conſidered the facking of Troy as 
an Epifodr, according to the common Acceptation of 
that Word. But as this would be a dry anentertain- 


ing Piece of Criticiſm, and perhaps unneceſſary to 


thoſe who have read my firſt Paper, 1 ſhall not enlarg 

upon it. Which ever of the Notions be true, the 
Unity of Milton's Action is preſerved according to either 
of them; whether we conſider the Fall of Man in 


its immediate Beginning, as proceeding from the Re- 


ſolutions taken in the infernal Council; or in its more 
remote Beginning, as proceeding from the firſt Revolt 
of the Angels in Heaven. The Occafion which Milton 
aſſigns for this Revolt, as it is founded on Hints in 
Holy Writ, and -on the Opinion. of ſome great Wri- 


ters, ſo it was the moſt proper that the Poet could have 
made. uſe of. ; | 


THE Revolt in Heaven' is deſcribed with great 
Force of Indignation, and a fine Variety of Circum- 
ſtances. The learned Reader cannot but be pleaſed 


with the Poet's Imitation of Homer in the laſt of the 
following Lines. | F 


At length into the Limits of the North 

7 hey came, and Satan took his Royal Seat 

High on a Hill, far blazing, as a Mount 

Rais'd on a Mount with Pyramids and Tow'rs 
From Diammd Quarries hewn, and Rocks of Gold, 
The Palace of great Lucifer /o call 

That Structure in the Diale4 of Men 

Interpreted) mn— 


K«?%ùè˖ͥĩt A 2 
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Lo A CRITIQUE upon 
HOMER mentions Perſons 'and Things, which 
he tells us in the Language of the Gods are called by 
different Names from thoſe they go by in the Language 
of Men. Milton has imitated him with his uſual Jud 
ment in thi particular Place, wherein he has likewiſe 
the Authority of Scripture to juſtify him. The Part of 
Aldiel, who was the only Spirit that in this infinite Hoſt 
of Angels preſerved his Allegiance to his Maker, ex- 
bibits to us a noble Moral of religions Singularity. 
The Zeal of the Seraphim breaks forth in a becoming 
Warmth of Sentiments and Expreſſions, as the Charac- 
ter which is given us of him denotes that generous Scorn 
and Intrepidity which attends heroic Virtue. The Au- 
thor doubtleſs deſigned it as a Pattern to thoſe who 


re org Mankind in their preſent State of Dege- 
neracy and Corruption. 20 FA 


So / ake the Seraph Abdiel faithful found, 
£\mong the faiub eſi, faithful only be; 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 

" Unhhaken, unjeduC'd, unterrify'd ; 
His Loyalty he kept, his Lowe, his Zeal : 

| Nor Number, nor Example with him eurought | 
Te feerwe from Truth, or change his conſtant Mind 
Thouch fingle. From amidſt them forth he paſid, 
Long Way through hoflile Scorn, which he ſuſtain d 

K. perior, ner of Violence feared ought ; 
And with retoried Scorn his Back he turn'd 
On thoje proud Tow'rs to ſwift Deſtruction doom d. 
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A vocat in certamina Dives. VI. 
He calls embattled Deities to Arms. 


E are now entering upon the Sixtli Book of 

- Paradiſe Loft, in which the Poet deſcribes 
the Battle of Angels, having raiſed his Reader's 
Expectation, and prepared him for it by ſeveral 
Paſſages in the pag, Books. I omitted quoting 
theſe Paſſages in my Obſervations on the former 
Books, having purpoſely reſerved them for the Open- 
ing of this, the Subject of which gave Occafion to 
them. The Author's' Imagination was ſo inflamed 
with this great Stene of Action, that wherever he 
fpeaks of it, he riſes, if poſſible, above himſelf. Thus 
ex wor he mentions Satan in the Beginning of his 


Him the Almighty Power ' 

HurPd headlong flaming f omi Erherial Shy, 
With hideous Ruin and Combuſiion down 

To bottomle/s Perdition, there to duell 

In adamantine Chains and penal Fire, 

Who durft defy 1H Omnipotent to Arms. 


WE have likewiſcſeveral noble Hints of it in tho 
mfernat Conference. 


O Priace, 0 


of many nee Pewers 
That led tf embattel'd Seraplim to War, 


K 1 | E. 5 Thaw” 
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82 A CRITIQUE upon 
That with /ad Overthrow and foul Defeat 
Hath tft us Head n and all this mighty He © 
In horrible Deſtruction laid thus Iow. 
Bat fee the angry Victor hath recall l 
His Miniſters of Vengeance and Purſuit | 
Back to the Gates of Heaw'n: The fulphurons Hail, 
Shot after us in Storm, oerblown hath laid 
The fiery Surge, that from the Precipice 
Of Heav'n receiv'd us falling, and the Thunder 
Ming d with red Lightning and impetuous Rage, 
Perhaps hath ſpent his Shafts, and ceaſes now 
To bellow through the aſl and e Deep. 


THERE are ſeveral other very ſublime Images 
on the ſame Subject in the Firſt Book, as alſo in the 


Second, 


What when we fled amain, — and ftrook 
With Heaw'n's afflicting Thunder, and beſought 
The Deep to ſhelter us; this Hell then ſcem 4 

A Refuge from thiſe Mun. 


* 


IN ſhort, the Poet never mentions any thin of this 
Battle, but in ſuch Images of Greatneſs and Terror as 
are ſuirable to the Subject. Among ſeveral others, 
I cannot forbear quoti th that ver th where the Power 


who is deſcribed as preſiding over A ſpeaks in 
the Third Book, + 


Thus Satan; and him thus the Anarch old, 
With faultring Speech and Vi Vage incomfoi.d, 4 * 
| pete 4% I know thee, Stranger, who thou art, 
That mighty leading Angel, who of late 
Made head again/i Heawn's King, ub 2 
1 ſaw and heard; for ſuch a numerous Hoſt 


71 


Mr re Pa * b 11 1. 087, 8; 
mind Ruth upon Ruin; Rout oh Rout, 
| Confuſion worſe confornted'y aud Heaw'n'; G 

| Pour'd out by Millions her VI 9 i f | Bands Wt 30 Dodo? 


1 Purſuing» ——FT. .  . eie $3375 
| ro 8 a 7, 2. 4 
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et 67. eie 25 GN 2 
IT. required great ; Pregnancy of Invention and 


Strength of Imagination, ig fill this, Battle with ſuch 


Circumſtances as ſhould raiſe and aſtoniſh the, Mind 
neſs of Judgment to avoid every thing that, might ap- 
pear light or trivial. Thoſe who look. into Hamer, 
are ſurpriſed to find; his Rattles ſtillai ig one above ano- 
ther, and improving in. 


with the ſame Beauty. It is n ' 
Signs of Wrath as, are - ſuitable to Qmnipotence in- 
cenſed. The firſt Engagement is cartied on under a 
Cope of Fire, occaſioned by the Flights of innumera- 
ble burning Darts and Arrows which are diſcharged 
from either Hoſt. The ſecond Onſet is ſtill More, fer- 
rible, as it is filled with thoſe 1 1 
Which ſeem to make the Victory ful, and poduce 
a kind of Conſternation even, in 2 Angels. 
This is followed by the tearing up of Mountains and 
Promontories; till, in the laſt Place, the Maſiab com 
forth in the Fuldeſs of Majeſty and Terror. Te 
Pomp of his Appearance, amidſt the Roarings of his 
Thunders, the Flaſhes. of his Lightnings, and che 
Noiſe of his Chariot - wheels, is deſeribed with -the{ut- 


moſt Flights of Human Imagination n ea 39918 


THERE is nothing in the firſt and laſt. Days 
Engagement which does not 5 and 


greeable enough to the Ideas moſt Readers waghd 
conceive of 25 h 


THE. Day's. Engagement. is ap. 0 
an lanaginations which, bas nat been ua fad: and. 
lifed for duct a Deſeripdon by dhe reading of She 
antient Focus, and 1 in patticular. lte 

9er | 


/ 


| | Horror, to the Gondluſon of 
the Ilia. Milton's Fight of: Avgels. a ud 
red in with ſuc 


Js 
between to Armies of Angels, 
tans 
un- 


ceptainly 
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5 CEPTIQUE upon 
certainly a very bold Thought in our Author, , to. af. 
cribe "firſt Uſe of Artillery to the Rebel Angels. 
But as ſuch a pernicious Invention may be well ſop- 
poſed to have proceeded” from ſuch Authors, ſo it en- 
tered very properly into the Thoughts of that Being, 
who 1s all along deſcribed as aſpiring to the Maj 
Ry of his Maker. Such Engines were the only c 
| flruments he could have —4 uſe of to imitate thoſe 
1 4 Thunders, that in all Poetry, both Sacred and Pro- 
11 fane, are repreſented as the Arms of the Almighty. 
* Ide tearing up the Hills was not altogether ſo daring 
| a Thought as the former, We are, in ſome mea- 
| = for ſuch an Incident by the Deſcrip- 
the Giants War, which we -meet with among 
= ancient Poets. What ftill made this Circumſtance. 
the more proper for the Poet's Uſe, is the Opinion 
| of many learned Men, that the Fable of the Gt 
| ants War, which makes ſo great a Noiſe in An- 
tiquity, and gave Birth to the ſublimeſt | 
in Hefod's Works, was an Allegory founded upon this 
„ very Tradition-of Fight between the good and bad. 
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An ls. 
IT . be * while to conſider. with 
What judgm Mien, in this Narration, has- avoid 


| 
| 
| ed every 1 "that is mean and trivial in the De- 
| ſeriptions of the Latin and Greek Pets; and, at the 
| fame Fime, improved every great H int which he met 
1 with in their Works 4 this Subject. Homer in 
what Paſſage, which Longinus has celebrated for its 
1 — and which Virgil and Ovid have | 
| after him, tells us that the Giants: threw Oſſa upon 
F hne, and Palion upon Offa. He adds an Epither - 


1% Pelion  ((wroolprimcs) which very much ſwells the 
Lues, by = oy the Reader's Imagination all 
be Woods W upon it. There is further a 
232 1 N. ſingling out by Name theſe 

5 | Mountains, ſo- well known — 


the Grit, This laft is ſuch a Beauty as- 
Scene of Ne War could. not poly d. 


* 1. 1 
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with. W in his Fragment u the 
War, has full Scope to that Wildneſs of Ima- 
nation W ich was- natural to him. He tells us, ot 
Giants tore up whole Iſlands by the Roots, and 
threw them at the Gods. He deſcribes one of them 
in particular taking up Lemnes in his Arms, mad 
whirling it to the Skies, with all Yulcan's Shop in 
the midh of, it. Another tears up Mount Ide, with 
the. River Enipeus, which ran down the. Sides of. it; 
but.the Poet, not content to deſcribe him with this 
Mountain upon. his Shoulders, tells us, that the River 
flow'd down his Back, as he held it up in that Poſ- 
ture. It is viſible to every judicious Reader, that 
ſuch Ideas favour more of Burleſque than of the 
Sublime. They proceed from a Wantonneſs of Ima- 
nation, and rather. divert the Mind thah aftoniſh., i it. 
— has taken every thing. that is ſublime in theſe 
ſeveral Paſſages, and compotes out of them the follow- 
ing great Image. 


From their Foundations looſening to and % 

| They pluckd the ſeated Hills with all their Load, 
Rocks, Waters, Woods, and by the ſhaggy. Togy! 
[7 p-l:fting bore them in their Handi 


WE have the full Majeſty of: Homer in this ſhort Des 
ſcription,. improved by the Imagination of Claudias, 
without its Puerilities. 

I need not point out the Deſeription- of tho. fallen 
Angels ſeeing the Promontories hanging over their 


Heads in ſuch a dreadful: Manner, with-the other num+ 


berleſs Beauties in this Book, which. are ſo conſpicuous, 
e cannot ape the Notice of the moſt cedinary 
eader | 
THERE: are indeed» ſo many wonderfolStraked 
of Poetry in this Book, and ſuch a Variety of ſub- 
lime Ideas, that it would. have: been impoſſible to have 
K. en them a Place within the Bounds of this Papen. 


* in a great meaſure done lang 
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Hard” « at che End of my Lord Re/common's Eſſay on 
Tranſlated Poetry. I ſhall refer my Reader thither 
for ſome of the Mafter-ſtrokes in the Sixth Book 
of Paradiſe Loff, though at the ſame time there 
are many others which that noble Author has not taken 


| notice of. 


- MILTON, notwithſtanding the ſublime Genius 


| * was Maſter -of, has in this Book drawn to his A 


ſiſtance all the Helps he could meet with amon 
the ancient Poets. The Sword of Michael, whic 


makes fo fin, a Havock among the bad Angels, 
Gens given we are told, out of the une of 


; allo he Savord | 5 
Of Michael from the Armory of God © 
Mat given him lemper d ſo, that neither keen 
| Nor /olid might refit that Eage : it met 
The Sword of Satan with fleep Force to ſmile 
Deſcending, and in half cut ſpeere 


THIS Paſage i is a Copy of that in Virgil, 3 
the Poet tells us, that the Sword of rat, which 
iven him by a Deity, broke into Pieces the 
Sword of T urnus, which came from a mortal For 
As the Moral in this Place is Divine, ſo by the = ay 
we may obſerve, that the beſtowing on a Man who 
is favour d by Heaven ſuch an allegorical Weapon, 
is very conformable to the old Eaſtern Way of Think- 
ing. Not only Homer has made uſe of it, but we 
find the Jew! Hero in the Book of Maccabees, Who 
had fought the Battles of the choſen People with ſo 
much Glory and Succeſs, receiving in his Dream a 
Sword from the Hand of the Prophet Jeremiab. The 
following Paſſage, wherein. Satan is b deſcribed as wound- 
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. girding Sevord with Hſeditmudiit Nun 
Fass through Him, But UE rhercal Subflanct oh f " 
Nat long diviſible, and from the Ga ted ; 4 
4 Stream of neFarous Hamour f Ning How'd ] 4 
©. Sangrin, ſuch, ap:erlefjl. Spirits may Hd. 
And all bis fro Hain d dg 
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h & dee a, in the ſame Manner, ata 
e wounding the Gods, there flowed from the 
Wound an Ichor, or pure kind of Bloed, which was 
not bred from Mortal Viands; and that though the 
Pain was exquiſitely great, the Wound ſoon cloſed up 
and healed in thoſe na whe. are ö with Inmor- 
tali. 

. not but Milton, in. his Deſerit ation of his 
furious Moloch fl ing from the Battle, — bellowing 
with the Wound he had received, had his Eye on Mar: 
in the //iad, who, upon his being wounded, is repre- 
ſented. as retiring out of the Fight, and making an 
Outcry louder than that of a whole Army when it be- 
gins the Charge. Homer 1 that the Greeks, and 
"Trojans, Who were engaged. in a general Battle, were 
, on each 81 de with the bellowing of this wound- 
. he The Reader will eaſi ly obſerve how Milten 

kept Can the Horror of this Image without l 
into the Ridicule of it. 


0 a the M. 10 p 8 8 2 
And wwith fierce Enfigns pierc d the deep drray |... 
xi * Of, Moloch furious. King, Abe him defy'd, 39062 1 bas 

- And ut hi Chariat+wwheels to drag him bound 
:Fhreaten'd; "nor from the Holy ene of Han- m 
3 Tongue blaſphimous ; but anon” | 


Deu > to the Waiſt, quith Joatter'd Arms 8 - 
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5 6% A CRITIQUE, upon, 

7 | MILTON has likewiſe. raiſed his Deſcipton in 
this Book with many Ki taken out of the-Poe- 
vical Parts of Scripture Meſſiah's Chariot, as I. 


have before Foes. gr” notice, is form'd upon a Viſion of 
Extekiel, who, as Grotius obſerves, very much in 
him of Hermrr's Spirit in the Poeticat Parts of his Pro- 


3 "THE following Lines in that glorious Commiſſion. 
1 which ir giren the Meſſial/ to extirpate che Hoſt of 
. Rebel Angels, is drawn. from à ſublime. Paſſage in he 


; Go then thou mightiefl in thy Father" Might; 
1 Atend my Chario!, guide the rapid M heelie 

. That ſhake Heav u Baſis, bring forth all my 17. ar, 
_— My Bow, my Thunder, my almighty rn, 

= Gird on thy Sword on thy puiſſant Thigh.” 


4 T HE Reader will eaſily diſcover many other Strokes 

if of the ſame Nature: 

ö THERE is no Queſtion but Milvon had heated 
his Imagination with the Fight of the Gods in Homer 
before he entered upon this Engagement of the An- 

gels. Homer there gives us a Scene of Men, Heroes, - 

and* Gods mixed together in Battle, Mars anim 
the” contending Armies, and lifts up his Voice in 
ſuch a Manner, that it is heard diſtinctiy amidſt all the 

Shouts and Confuſion of the Fight. PA oi at the 

fame Time thunders over their Heads: while - 

raiſes ſuch a Tempeſt, that the whole Field of * — | 
and all the Tops of the Mountains, hake about them. 

The Poet tells us, that Pluto himſelf, whoſerHabita- 

tion was in the 3 Center of the Earth, was ſo af- 

frighted at the Shock, that he leapt from. bis Throne. 

Homer afterwards. , deſcribes . Vulcan as, pouring dawn 

a Storm of Fire u — 7 the River f and Minervs 

as throwing a Roc at Mary; whey he us, covered. 


| en Acres in bis Fall, ö 
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48 Homer has introduced into his Battle of the 
Gods every thin that is great and terrible in Na- 
ture, 2 has filled his Fight of Good and Bad An- 
gels with all the like — of Horror. The 
Shout of Armies, the Rattling of Brazen Chariots, the 
Hurling of Rocks and Mountains, the Earthquake, 
the Fire, the Thunder, are all of them — 5 vi to lift 
up the Reader's Imagination, and give him a-fuitable 
Idea of fo great an Action. With what Art has the 
Poet repreſented the whole Body of the Earth trembling 
even before it was created, 


WW Heaven Na and, bad Farth 55 FAY 
Al Earth bad 10 its Center *. 


IN how. fublime-and juſt a Manner does be afies- 
wards deſcribe the — Heaven ſhaking under the 


Wheels of the Me/iab's Chariot, with that W 
to the Throne of God? 


Under his burning Wheek 


The fleadfaft Empyrean "book —— 
All but the Threne If of God——= - 


NOTWIT HSTAN DING the veel ap- 
pours cloathed with fo much Terror and Majeſty, the 
oet has ſtill found Means to make his Readers con- 


ceive an. Idea of him beyond what he himſelf was. able 
to deſcribe. 


Yet half bis Strength he put not forth, but check'd 
His Thunder in mid Volley, for he meant 
Not to deſ rey, but root them out of Heaven. 


IN a Word, Miltor's Genies, which was fo great 
in itſelf, and fo ſtrengthened by all the Helps. of 
Learning,. appears in this Book every. way equal to his 
Subject, which was the moſt. ſublime that could enter 

ino 
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into the Thoughts of a Poet. As he knew all the 
Arts of affecting the Mind, he knew it was neceſſary 
to give it certain Reſting- places and Opportunities of 
recovering itſelf from Time to Time: He has therefore 
with great Addreſs interſperſed ſeveral Speeches, Re- 
flexions, Similitudes, and the like Reliefs, to diverſify 
his Narration, and eaſe the Attention of the Reader, 
that he might come freſn to his great Action, and, 
by ſuch a Contraſt of Ideas, have a more N Ml CIT 
the nobler Parts of his Rane | 


HOROAROSHOKO HAHA 
SPE CTATOR, N* 339. 
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10 l bis 3 frinin | 
Omnia, et ip/e tener mundi coucreverit orbis. 
Tum durare ſolum, & diſcludere Nerea ponto 

Cæperit, et rerum paulati m Jamere format. VInõs. 


He ſung the feeret Seeds of Nature”; F rames | 
How Seas, and Earth, and Air, and ative Flame, 
Fell through the mighty void, and in their Fall, 
Mere blindly gather d in this goodly Ball, 
The tender Soil then fliff*ning by degrees 
Shut from the bounded Earth the brunding Seas. 
Then Earth and Ocean wariou: Firms ſcloſe, 
And a new Sun to the new World arſe, D&rYDEN. 


_ONGINUS has obſerved, that there may be a 
Loftineſs in Sentiments, where there is no Paſſion, _ 

and brings Inftances out of ancient Authors to ſupport 
this his Opinion, The Pathetic, as that great Critic 
obſerves, may animate and inflame the Sublime, but is 
not eſſential to it. Accordingly, as he further remarks, 
we very often find that thoſe who excel moſt in ſtirring 
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up the Faſſions, 3 often, want. dhe. *. teien 
in. ts grey * e 2 oy 2h 8. ch theſe 
Ways 0 Winiog.... The, — an ny =_ 
now entering upon, is, 8 RR of 


which is not mixed and. wor . 
Author appears in a kind of . 


e thgugh.che, Sentiment aa 6 

an Emotion AS, e (ep og 

with g „The 5 bees 

ent Ge, |= A 7 hey 
ven 3 20 . Ocean, in A 

Calm, and fills, the Ming ge 805 without 19: 
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which he ky for fucce: 
of Writing, propoſes to his 
imitate — Lee 
fore bim. and hape een n 
ſame Nature ; as; it partici ary, 

tical Subjett? e _ 7 Rder how | 
— ſpoken on ſuckt By 
great Genius 5 catches che Phme from ahetger, 


— writes i yas irit without copying { Fi. er 
Thee ak alan Tie e i 5. 355 
— of 
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Genius was capable E ( furniſhing 6 out a Work, 
has doubtleſs very og! raifed and ennobled his Con- 
ceptions, by ſuch Imittion as that which Long? 

has recommended.” add DIE 4 * 

IN this Book; Which gives us an Nee tes 

Days Works, the Poet received but fei age 
tances From Heathen Writers; Ar. ar 

the Wonders of Creation. But as are pn 
rious Strokes of Poetry upon this Subject in Holy By 
the Author has namberleſs Alluſions tot bem” throdgh 
the whole Courſe of this Book. The great Critſe T 
have before mentioned, though an Heathen, has taken 
42.38, notice 


A en T I QU E upon 
notice of the ſublime Manner in which the Law- giver 
of the u has deſcribed the Creation in the firſt 
Chapter of Genef; and there are many other Paſſages 
in Scripture, which riſe up to the ſame Majeſty, where 
— Pry is touched upon. Milton has ſhewn 
Judgment very remarkably, in making uſe of 
fark theſe as were proper for his Poem, and in 
duly qualifying thoſe high Straius of Eaſtern Poetry, 
winch were ſuted to Readers whoſe Imaginations were 
ſet to an hi * Pitch than thoſe of colder Climates. 
ADA Speech to the Angel, wherein he defires 
an Accorttiof what had. paſſed withm the Regions of 
Nature before the Creation, is very great and ſolenm, 
Ide fotlowing Lines, in which he tells him, that the 
Day is not too far Fe Kan on Lane 
gab ject, are exquiſite i in thejy ind. 


And the Great Light of Day yet anti to run 
Much of hls Race tough Heep, ſuſpenſe in Hee» | 
Held by thy Voice, thy potent Voice he yo. 0 
Had longer will delay to hear r thee * | 
His Generation &. ——knͤ— 


I 


THE Angel's encouraging our firſt Parents in a 
modeſt Purſuit after Knowledge, with the Cauſes which, 
he aſſigns for the Creation of the World, are very juſt 
and beautiful, The Meſhah, by whom, as we are told 
in Scripture, the Worlds were made, comes forth in the 

| Power of his Father, ſurrounded with an Hoſt of An- 

| gels, and cloathed with ſuch a Majeſty as becomes his 
| entering upon a Work, which, according to our Con. 

ceptions, appears the utmoſi Exertion of Omnipotence: - 
What a beautiful Deſcription has our Author raiſed 
upon that Hint in one of the Prophets: And behold 
14% there came four Chariots out from between two 
1 — and the Mountains were Mountains of 
* Brats.” | 
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About his Chariot numberlſi were pour 4 

Cherub and Seraph, Potentates and Throne, 
And Firtues, winged Spirits, and Chariots wing 4 
Fron the Ar mou y of God, where fland of old | 
- Myriad: between two brazen Mountains lo 12 3 

0 a ſolemn Day, harugſi' d at band; 

Celeſtial Equipage ; and now came forth 

Spontaneous, for within tl em Spirit liv/d 

Attendant on their Lord: Heaw'n open'd wide - 

Her ever during Gates, Harmonious Sound 

On golden Hinges moving- 


I have before taken notice of theſe Chariots of God, 
and of theſe Gates of Heaven, and ſhall here only 
add, that Homer "or us the fame Idea of the lat- 
ter as opening of themſelves, though he afterwards 
takes off From it, by telling us, that the Heurs firſt of all 
removed thoſe prodigious Heaps of Clouds which lay 
as a Barrier before them. 

I do not know any thing in the whole Poem more 
ſublime than the Deſcription which follows, where the 
Meſſiah is repreſented at the Head of his Angels, as 
looking down into the Chacs, calming its Confuſion, 
riding into the midft of it, and drawing the firſt Out- 
line of the Creation. 


On Hav ny Ground thiy fleed, and from the Shore wh 
They wview'd the vaſt immeaſurable Abyſ; | 
Outrageous as a Sea, dark, waſteful, wild, 
Up from the Bottom turn'd by furious Winds 
And ſurging Waves, as Mountains to aſſault | 
| Heaw'n's Height, and with the Center mix the Pole. 
Silence, ye troubled Waves, and thou Deep, Peace, 
Said then th Omnific Word, your Diſcdrd end: © 
Ner aid, but on the Wings of Cherabim 
Up- ed, in Paternal Glory rode © 


KR mei "ahe* © 
Far into Chaos, and the Nori unborn; © 
For Chaos heard bis Nice. Hin all bis Train, 
Follo Wd in bright Proctſion to Bebo; 
Creation, and the Wonders vf his Might. © © 
Then Raid ihe fervitt Wheels, and in bis Hand 
He tool the golden Compaſſes, prepard hn Re. 3 
In God's eternal Store, to circumſcribe CET To ms 
This Univer/e, and all created Things: © 
One Foot he tener d, and the other turn'd © 
Round through ib, vaſt Profilndity obſcure, * 
And ſaid, This far extend, this far by Bounds, ©" 

. $ 5-H | 4 nz % 12 2218. * ->, {4 WY © 7. 4-6 
THE Thought of the Golden Compaſſes is con- 
ceived altogether in Homer's Spirit, and is a very no- 
ble Incident in this wonderful Deſcription. Homer, 
when he ſpeaks, of the Gods, aſcribes to them ſeveral 

Arms and Inſtruments with the ſame Greatneſs of Ima- 

gination. Let the Reader only peruſe the Deſcription 

of Miner w Agis,, or Buckler, in the Fifth Book of 
the 1had, with her Spear which would overturn whale 

Squadrons, and her Helmet, that was ſufficient to cover 

an Army drawn out of an hundred Cities: The Golden 

Compaſſes in the above mentioned, Paſſage appear a 

very natural Initrument in the Hand of him, whom 

Plata ſomewhere. calls the Divine Geometrician. As 

Poetry delights in eloathing abſtracted, Ideas in Alle- 

gories and ſenſible Images, we find a magnificent De- 

ſeription of the Creation formed after the ſame Manner 
in one of the Prophets, wherein he deſcribes the Al- 
mighty Archite& as meaſuring the Waters in'the Hol- 
low of his Hand, meting out the Heavens with his 

Span, comprehending. the Duſt. of the Earth in a 

Meaſure, - weighing the Mountains in Scales, and the 

Hills in a Balance. Another of them, deſcribing the 

Supreme Being in this great Work of Creation, repre- 

ſents him as laying the Foundations of the Earth, and 

| ſtretching 
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firetching/a Line upon it. And in another Place as 
garniſhing the Heavens, ſtretching out the North over 
the empty Place, and hanging the Earth upon Noching. 
This laſt A ce er has a e. in the 
ſollowing Verſe: 3 n 4 


And Earth Wo If- }-balondd on ber Center ſinks 


* 


THE Beauties of Deſcription. in tþis Book lie ſo 
very mice) that it. is impoſſible to enumerate. them in 
this. P The Poet has employed on them the 
whole 1 of our Tongue. 'The ſeveral great 
Scenes of the Creation riſe up to view one after er 
in ſuch a Manner, that the Reader ſeems preſent at this 
wonderful Work, and to aſſiſt a the Choirs of 
Angels who are the Spectators of it. How IIs is 
the Concluſion of the ſirſt Di 2 * 


Fhus aa tbe f. Day Ex 'n and Morn, 
Nor paſt uncelebrated, nor unſung PRE 
By the celeſtial Quires, when orient Light 69 5 U 
E xhaling firſt from Darkne/s they bebeld; P 
Birth-day of Head and Earth; with Toy and Shout 
The hollow univerſal Orb they bd. 


WE have the ſame Elevation of Though i in : the 
third Day; when the amin, were ne a 
and the Deep was made. 


Inmediatelj the Mountains Subs appt 

Emergent, and their broad bare backs up-hexve 

Into the Clouds, their Tops aſcend the Sky : 

So high as heav d the tumid Hills, ſi lau 

Doaun junk a hollow Bottam broad and deep, 8 

nme * 0 — D 3 

WE have alſo the Riſing of the whole! ves getable 
World nee in this ot s Work, which is Fas 
WI 


„enen e 
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with all the Graces that other Poets have laviſhed on 

their Deſcription of the Spring, and leads the Reader's 

Imagination into a Theatre equally ſurpriſing and beau- 
THE ſeveral Glories of the Heavens make their 

Appearance on the fourth Day. | 


Firſt in his Eaft the glorious Lamp aua, Jeen 
Regent of Day, and all th' Horizon round 
Inveſted with bright Rays, jocund to run 

His Longitude through Heawr's high Road: the 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc'd 
Shedding faveet Influence : leſi bright the Moon, 
Hut oppoſite in levelPd Weſt aua, /ed, 

His Mirrer, wwith full Face borrowing her Light 
From him, for other Light ſhe needed none 

In that Aſpect, and fill the Diflance keeps 

Till Night ; then in the Eaft her turn ſhe ſhines 
Reuolw'd on Heawn's great Axle, and her Reign 
With thouſand leſſer Lights dividual holds, 

With theuſand thouſand Stars that then appear'd 
Spaneling the Hemiſpbere 


ONE would wonder how the Poet could be fo con- 
ciſe in his Deſcription of the Six Days Works, as to 
comprehend them within the Bounds of an Epiſode, 
and at the ſame time ſo particular, as to give us a 
lively Idea of them. This is ſtill more remarkable in 
his Account of the fifth and fixth Days, in which he 
has drawn out to our View the whole Animal Cre» 
ation, from the Reptil to the Behemoth. As the Lion 
and the Leviathan are two of the nobleſt Productions in 
the World of living Creatures, the Reader will find a 
moſt exquiſite Spirit of Poetry in the Account which 
our Author gives us of them. The Sixth Day con- 
cludes with che Formation of Man, upon which the 
Angel takes occaſion, as he did mans 

caven, 
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Heaven, to remind Adam of his Obedience, which was 
the principl Deſign of this his Viſit. 
TH E Poet afterwards repreſents the Meſſiah ebe | 
ing into Heaven, and taking a Survey of his great 
Work. There is ſomething inexpreſſibly ſublime in 
this Part of the Poem, where the Author deſcribes that 
great Period of Time, filled with ſo many glorious Cir- 
cumſtances; when the Heavens and Earth were finiſh- , 
ied ; when the Meſſiah aſcended up in Triumph through 
the Everlaſting Gates; when he looked down with 
Pleaſure: upon his new Creation; when every Part of 
Nature ſeemed to rejoice in its Exiſtence; when the 
Morning Stars ſang together, and all the Sons f God . 

ſhouted for Joy. a 


So Ev*n and Morn accompliſb' a * Sixth Day * 

Yet not till the Creator from his Work 

Defiſting, tbo unwearied, up return . 

Up to the Heav'n of Heavy ni his high Abotle, 

 Thenee to behold this new created World » 

Th Addition of his Empire ; how it eri ea i 

Tin ProfpeT from his Throne, how good, hon. fair, 
Anſwering his great Ida. Up he rode 

Follow'd with Acclamation and the Sound 
Synpboenious of ten thouſand Harps that tur " 

- Angelic Harmonies : the, Earth, the Air 

Rejounding ( thou remeniber'ft, for thou heard. 888 

| The Heavens and all 'the Conſtellationt rung, 

The Plantts in their Station lifning flood, 

While the bright Pomp aſcended jubilant. | 
Oden, ye everlaſting\ Gates, they ſung, __ wot 
Open, ye Head ns, your living Doors, let in | 
- The great Creator from bis Work return; ! 

© Magnificent," bis fox Days | Wark, a W rl, 


1 cannot conclude this Book upon 1 Þ Creation, 


without mentioning a * which has 1 appeared 
under 


908 A CRITIQUE upon 
under that Title. 'The Work was undertaken with fo 
good an Intention, and is executed with fo great a 
Maſtery, that it deſerves to be looked upon as one of 
tlie moſt uſeful and noble Productions in our EAN 
Verſe. The Reader cannot but be pleaſed to and the 
Depths of Philoſophy enlivened with all the Charms of 
Poetry, and to ſee ſo great a Strength of Reaſon amidſt 
ſo beautiful a Redundancy of the Imagination. The 
Author has ſhewn us that Deſign in all the Works of 
Nature, which neceſſarily leads us to the Knowledge of 
its firſt-Cauſe: In ſhort he has illoftrated, by number- 
lefs and inconteſtable Inftances, that divine Wiſdom 
which the Son of Sirach has fo nobly aſcribed to the 
Supreme Being in his Formation of the World, when 
he tells us, that He created ber, and ſaao her, and num- 
bered her, and poured her out upon all his W, 1 8 


— 
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Sanctius bis anknkt mentiſque capacius alte 
Deerat adbuc, et quod dominary 7 in cætera pe t. 
Natus homo l E. Ov. Met. 


Creature of a more exalted Kind RF 8 
Was wanting yet, and i ben was Man deen, ** 
Conſcious of Thought, of more capacious 2 
For Empire form d, and fit to rule thereft. Da: YDEN. 


H E Accounts which Raphael gives of the Battle 
of Angels, and the Creation of the World; have 


in them thoſe Qualifications which the Critics judge re · 
quiſite to an Epiſode: They are nearly related to the 


privcipal Action, and have a juſt Connexion with the 
Fable. 


THE 


 MitTton's PAaA DIS Los r. gg 
THE eighth Book opens with a beautiful De- 
ſcription of the Impreſſion which this Diſcourſe of the 
Archangel made on our firſt Parent. Adam afterwards, 


by a very natural curiolity, inquires concerning the 
Motions of thoſe celeſtial Bodies which make the moſt 

lorious Appearance among the fix Days Works. The 

oet here, with a great deal of Art, repreſents Ewe as 
withdrawing, from this Part of their Converſation, to 
Amuſements more ſuitable to her Sex, He well knew 
that the Epiſode in this Book, which is filled with Adam's 
Account of his Paſſion and Eſteem for Eve, would have 


been improper for her hearing, and has therefore de- 
viſed very juſt and beautiful Reaſons for her retiring. 


So ſpake our Sire, and by his Count nance ſcem'd 
Entring on fludious T houghts abſiruſe : which Eve 
Perceiving, where ſbe ſat retir'd in Sight, 

With Loæolineſi majeſlic, from her Seat, 

And Grace that wwon who Jaw to wiſh her Stay, 
Roſe; and went forth among her Fruits and Flowers 
To viſit how they praſper d, Bud and Bloom, 

Her Nurſery: they at her coming ſprung, 

And touch'd by her fair Tendance gladlier grew. 
Yet went Se not, as not with ſuch Di/. curſe 
Delighted, or not capable her Ear 

Of what was high : Such Pleaſure fhe reſerved, 
Adam relating, he ſole Auditreſs ; 

Her Huſband the Relater ſbe preferr'd 

Before the Angel, and of him to aſe 

Cheje rather : he, ſhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful Digreſſians, and ſolve high Diſpute 
With conjugal Careſſes : from his Lip © 

Not Words alone pleas'd her. O when meet now 
Such Pairs, in Love and mutua! Honour join d. 


THE Angel's returning a doubifol Anſwer to 
Adam's Inquiries, was not only proper for the moral 
h F 2 Reaſon 
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Reaſon which the Poet aſſigns, but becauſe it would 
have been highly abſurd to have given the Sanction of 
an he to any particular Syſtem of Philoſophy. 
J he chief Points in the Prolemaic and Copernican Hypo- 
theſis are deſcribed with great Conciſeneſs and Perfpi - 
cuity, and at the ſame time dreſſed in very pleaſing and 
poetical Images. | 
ADAM, to detain the Angel, enters afterwards 
npon his own Hiſtory, and relates to him the Circum- 
ſtances in which he found himſelf upon his Creation; 
as alſo his Converſation with his Maker, and his firſt. 
meeting with Ewe. There is no Part of the Poem 
more apt to raiſe the Attention of the Reader, than this 
Diſcourſe of our great Anceſtor ; as nothing can be more 
ſurpriſing and delightful to us, than to hear the Senti- 
ments that aroſe in the firſt Man while he was yet new 
and freſh from the Hands of his Creator. The Poet 
has interwoven every thing which is delivered upon this 
Subject in Holy Writ with ſo many beautiful Imagi- 
nitions of his own, that nothing can be conceived more 
Juit and natural than this whole Epiſode. As our Au- 
thor knew this Subject could not but be agreeable to 
his Reader, he would not throw it into the Relation of 
the ſix Days Works, but reſerved it for a diſtin& Epi- 
ſode, that he might have an Opportunity of expatiating 
upon it more at large. Before I enter on this Part of 
the Poem, I cannot but take notice of two ſhining Paſ- 
ſages in the Dialogue between Adam and the Roca. 
The firſt is that wherein our Anceſtor gives an Account 
of the Pleaſure he took in converſing with him, which 
contains a very noble Moral. 


For while I fit with thee, I ſeem in Heawn, 
And ſauceter thy Diſcourſe is to my Ear 
_ Than Fruits of Palm-tree ¶ pleaſanteſt to Thirſt 
* And Hunger, both from Labour) at the Hour 


Of feet Repaſt : they ſatiate, and ſoon fill, 
The? 
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% pleaſant ; but thy Words, with Grace divine 
Imbu'd, bring to their Swweetneſs no Satiety., 


Ti i ads £ ell mention þ that in which theAn.. 


gel gives a Reaſon why he ſhould. be glad to hear'the 
Story Adam was about to relate, | 


For I that Day was ab/cnt, as befel, 

Bound on a Voyage uncouth and obſcure ; 

Far on Excurſion towards the Gates of Hell, 
Squar'd in full Legion (ſuch Command we bad) 
To ſee that none thence iſſued forth a Spy, 

Or Enemy, while God was in bis Work, 

Left he, incenid at ſuch Eruption bold, 
Deſtruction with Creation might have mix d. 


THERE is no Queſtion but our Poet drew the 
Image in what follows from that in Virgil's Sixth Book, 
where #neas and the Siby/ ſtand before the Adamantine 
Gates, which are there deſcribed as ſhut upon the Place 
of Torments, and liſten to the Groans, the Clank of 
Chains, and the Noiſe of Iron Whips, that were heard 
in thoſe Regions of Pain and Sorrow. 


— Fa we found, faſt ſhut 
The diſmal Gates, and barricado'd ftrong ; 
But long ere our Approaching heard within 
Noije, other than the Sound of Dance or Song, 
Torment, and loud Lament, and furious Rage. 


ADAM then proceeds to give an Account of his 
Condition and Sentiments immediately after his Crea- 


tion. How agreeably does he repreſent the Poſture in 


which he found himſelf, the delightful Landſkip that 


ſurrounded him, and the Gladneſs of Heart which 
grew up in him on that Occaſion ? | | 
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. nw wad am foundeft Sleep, 

Soft on the fleawry Herb I found me la]! 
In balmy Sweat, which with his Beams the Sun 
Soon dried, and on the reeting Moifture fed.; © 
Straight towards Heav'n my wond'ring Eyes I turn'd, 
And gaz d a while the ample Shy, till raisd | 
Ey gurck inſlinQive Motion up 1 ſprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my Feet : About me round I Jaw 
Hill, Dale, and ſhady N code, and funny Plains, 
And liquid La'fe of murmuring Streams; by theſe 
Creatures that liv'd, and mov'd, and walk'd, or fiew, 
Birds on the Branches warbling ; all thing: ſmiÞd . 
With Fragrance, and with Toy my Heart &erflow'd. 


ADAM 3s afterwards deſcribed as ſurpriſed at his 
own Exiſtence, and taking a Survey of himſelf and of all 
the Works of Nature. Lie likewiſe is repreſented as 
diſcovering by the Light of Keafon, that he and every 
thing about him muſt have been the Effect of ſome 
Being infinitely good and powerful, and that this Being 
had a Right to his Worſhip and Adoration, Has firit 
Addreſs to the Sun, and to thoſe Parts of the Creation 
which made the moſt diſtinguiſhed Figure, is very na- 
tural and amuſing to the Imagination. Ma, 
T hou Sun, ſaid I, fair Light, 

And thau enlighten'd Earth, ſo freſh and gay, 

Ye Hills and Dales, ye Rivers, Woods and Plains, 

And ye that live and moe, fair Creatures, tell, 


Tell if you ſaw, hiw-came 1 thus, how: here ? 


Hs next Sentiment, when upon his firſt going to 
Sleep he fancies himſelf loſing his Exiſtence, and __ 
away into nothing, can never be ſufficiently admired. 
His Dream, in which he {till preſerves the Conſciquſneſs 

of his Exiſtence, together with his Removal _ — 
| arden 
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Garden which was prepared for his Reception, are alſo 


Circumſtances finely imagined, and grounded upon what 
is delivered in Sacred Story. | | 
THESE, and the like wonderful Incidents in this 
Part of the Work, have in them all the Beauties of No- 
velty, at the ſame time that they have all the Graces of 
Nature. They are ſuch as none but a great Genius 
could have thought of, though, upon the Peruſal of 


them, they ſeem to rife of themſelves from the Subject 


of which he treats, In a Word, though they are natu- 


ral, they are not obvious, which is the true Character of 
all fine Writing. 


TH E Impreflion which the Interdiction of the Tree 
of Lite left in the Mind of our firſt Parent, is deſcribed 
with great Strength and judgment; as the Image of 
the ſeveral Beaſts and Birds paſling in Revicw before 
him is very beautiful and lively, 185 


Each Bird and Beaff behold 

Approaching two and two, theſe ccauring bo 
With Blandiſoment; each Bird //oop'd an ht ng 
1 ncm'd them as they paſ#d 


AD AM, in the next Place, deſcribes a Conference 
which he held with his Maker upon the Subject of Holi- 
tude, The Poet here repreſents the Supreme Being, as 
making an Effay of his own Work, and putting to the 
Trial that reaſoning Faculty, with which he had endued 
his Creature. Adam urges, in this divine Colloquy, the 
Impoſſibility of his being happy, tho' he was the Inha- 
bitant of Paradiſe, and Lord of the whole Creation, 


without the Converſation and Society of ſome rational 


Creature, who ſhould partake thoſe Bleſſings with him. 
'This Dialogue, which is ſupported chiefly by the Beauty 
of the Thoughts, without other poetical Ornaments, 1s 
as fine a Part as any in the whole Poem. The more 
the Reader examines the Juftneſs and Delicacy of his 
Sentiments, the more will he find himſelf pleaſed with 
it. The Poet has wonderfully preſerved the — 
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of Majeſty and Condeſcenſion in the Creator, and at 


the ſame time that of Humility and Adoration in the 
Creature, as particularly in the following Lanes : 


Thus I preſumptuous; and the Viſion bright, 
As with a Smile more brightned, thus reply d, &c. 
I, witMlave of Speech implor'd, 

And humble Deprecation, thus reply'd : 

Let not my Words offend thee, Heaw'nly Power, 
Iq Maker, be propitious while I ſpeak, &c. 


AD 4M then proceeds to give an Account of his ſe- 
cond Sleep, and of the Dream in which he beheld the 
Formation of Eve. The new Paſſion that was awaken- 
ed in him at the Sight of her, is touched very finely. 


Under his forming Hands a Creature grew, 
Manlike, but diffrent Sex ; /o lovely fair, 
| That what ſeem d fair in all the World, ſeem'd now 
Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in ker contain d, 

And in her Locks ; which from that Time infus'd 
Sweetneſs into my Heart, unfelt before : 

And into all things from her Air inſpir d 

The Spirit of Love and amorous Delight. 


AD 4 M's Diſtreſs upon loſing ſight of this beautiful 
Phantom, with his Exclamations of Joy and Gratitude 
at the Diſcovery of a real Creature, who reſembled the 
Apparition which had been preſented to him in his 
Dream ; the Approaches he makes to her, and his 
Manner of Courtſhip ; are all laid together in a moſt 
exquiſite Propriety of Sentiments. 

TH O' this Part of the Poem is worked up with 
great Warmth and Spirit, the Love which is deſcribed 
in it is every way ſuitable to a State of Innocence. If 
the Reader compares the Deſcription which Adam here 
gives of his leading Eve to the Nuptial Bower, with that 
which Mr. Dryden has made on the ſame CE a 

ene 
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Scene of his Fall of Man, he will be ſenſible of the 

at Care which Milton took to avoid all Thoughts on 
o delicate a Subject, that might be offenſive to Religion 
or Good-manners. The Sentiments are chaſte, but not 


cold, and convey to the Mind Ideas of the moſt tranſ- 


porting Paſſion, and of the greateſt Purity. What a 
noble Mixture of Rapture and Innocence has the Author 
Joined together, in the Reflexion which Adam makes on 
the Pleaſures of Love, compared to thoſe of Senſe. 


Thus have I told thee all my State, and brought 
My Story to the Sum of earthly Bliſs, 
Which I enjoy ; and muſt confeſs to find 
In all Things elſe Delight indeed, but ſuch 
As us'd or not, works in the Mind no Change 
Ner vehement Defires ; theſe Delicacies 
1 mean of Taſte, Sight, Smell, Herbs, Fruits, and Flonwers,. 
Walks, and the Melcdy of Birds Nut bere 
Far otherwiſe, tranſported I behold, 
Tranſported touch; here Paſſion firſt I felt, 
Commution flrange ! in all Enjoyment: elſe 
Superior and unmov'd, here only weak 
Againſt the Charm of Beauty's pow'rful Glance e 
Or Nature fail'd in me, and liſt ſome Part 
ot proof enough ſuch Object to ſuſtain ; 
Or from my Side ſubducting, took perhaps 
More than enough ; at leaft on ber befiow'd 
Too much of Ornament in outward Shew 
Elaborate, of inward leſs exatt. 
— l hen I approach, 
Her Loveline/s, fo albſolute ſhe ſeems 
And in herſelf complete, Jo well to know 
Her own, that what fhe wills ta. do or ſay. + 
Seems wiſeſt, virtucuſæſi, diſcreeteſt, beſt : 
Al] higher Knowledge in her Preſence falls 
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Degraded: Wiſdom in Diſcourſe with her 
Loſes diſcountenanc d, and like Folly he 

Authority and Rea ſon on her wait, 
A, one intended fir, not after made 
Occaſffonally; and to conſummate all, 
Greatneſs of Mind, and Nobleneſt, their Seat 
Build in her {ovelieſt, and create an Awe 
Alout her, as a Guard Angelic plac d. 


THESE Sentiments of Love in our firſt Parent 
gave the Angel ſuch an Infight into Human Nature, 
that he ſeems apprehenſive of the Evils which might be- 
fal the Species in general, as well as Adam in particular, 
from the Exceſs of this Paſſion. He therefore fortifies 
him againſt it by timely Admonitions; which very art- 
fully prepare the Mind of the Reader for the Occurren- 
ces of the next Book, Where the Weakneſs, of which 
Adam here gives ſuch diſtant Diſcoveries, brings about 
that fatal Event which is the Subject of the Poem. His 
Diſcourſe, which follows the gentle Rebuke he received 
from the Angel, ſhews that his Love, however violent 


it might appear, was ſtill founded in Reaſon, and conſe- 
quently not improper for Parai/e. | 
Neither her outfide Form fo fair, nor aught 
In Procreation common to all Kinds, 
(Though higher of the genial Bed by far, 
And with. myjiericus Rewerence 1 deem) 
So much delights me, as theſe graceful Acts, 
Thoſe thouſand Decencies that daily flow 
p From all her Words and Ations, mix d with Love 
© And feweet Compliance, which declare unfeign'd 
| Unien of Mind, or in us both one Soul; 
3 Harmony ts bebold in wedded Pair ! 
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4A D 4 M's Speech, at parting with the Angel, has in 

it a Deference and Gratitude agreeable to an inferior Na- 

ture, and at the ſame Time a certain Dignity and Great- 

neſs ſuitable to the Father of Mankind in his State of 
Innocence. 
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In te omnis domus inclinata recumbit. VII. 


On thee the Fortunes of cur Houſe dejend. 


. 


T we look into the three great Heroic Poems. which 


bave appeared in the World, we may obſerve that 


they are built upon very flight Foundations. Hamer 
lived near 300 Years after the Trojan War, and, as the 
Writing of Hiſtory was not then in, uſe among the 
Greeks, we may very well ſuppoſe, that the Tradition of 
Achilles and Ulyjes had brought down but very few 
Particulars to his Knowledge, tho' there is no Queſtion 
but he has wrought into his two Poems ſuch of their re- 
markable Adventures as were {till talked of among his 
Contemporaries. 

T HE Story of /Zxeas, on which Virgil founded his 
Poem, was likewiſe very bare of Circumſtances, and by 
that Means afforded him an Opportunity of embelliſhing 
it with Fiction, and giving a full Range to his own In- 
| vention, We find, however, that he has interwoven, 
in the Courſe of. his Fable, the principal Particulars, 
which were generally believed among the Romans, of 
LEneas's Voyage and Settlement in tay. 

THE Reader may find an Abridgment of the 
whole Story, as collected out of the ancient Hiſtorians, 
and as it was received 2 the Romans, in Dionyfaus 
Halicarnaſſeus. 
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SINCE none of the Critics have conſidered Virgil's 
Fable with relation to this Hiſtory of Hutas; it may 
not, perhaps, be amiſs to examine it in this Light, ſo far 
as regards my preſent purpoſe. Whoever looks into 
the Abridgment above-mentioned, will find that the 
Character of Zreas is filled with Piety to the Gods, and 
a ſuperſtitious Obſervation of Prodigies, Oracles, and 
Predictions. Virgil has not only preſerved this Charac- 
ter in the Perſon of AZnear, but has given a Place in 
his Poem to thoſe particular Prophecies which he found 
recorded of him in Hiſtory and Tradition, The Poet 
took the Matters of Fact as they came down to him, 
and circumſtanced them after his own Manner, to make 
them appear the more natural, agreeable, or ſurpriſing. 
I believe very many Readers have been ſhocked at that 
ludicrous Prophecy, which one of the Harpies pro- 
nounces to the Trans in the Third Book, namely, that 
before they had built their intended City, they ſhould be 
reduced by Hunger to eat their very Tables. But, 
when they hear, that this was one of the Circumſtances 
that had been tranſmitted to the Roman: in the Hiſtory 
of Aneas, they will think the Poet did very well in 
taking notice of it. The Hiſtorian above-mentioned 
acquaints us, a Propheteſs had foretold usa, that he 
ſhould take his Voyage Weſtward, till his Companions 
ſhould eat their Tables; and that accordingly, upon his 
landing in Tah, as they were eating their Fleſh upon 
Cakes of Bread for want of other Conveniencies, oy 
afterwards fed on the Cakes themfelves ; upon which 
one of the Company ſaid merrily, We are eating our 
Tables, They immediately took the Hint, fays the Hiſ- 

* torian, and concluded the Prophecy to be fulfilled. As 
Virgil did not think it ＋ * to omit ſo material a Pat- 
ticular in the Hiſtory of #zeas, it may be worth white 
to cr,afider wich how much Judgment he has qualified 
it, and taken off every thing that might have appeared 
improper for a Paſſage in an Heroic Poem. The Pro- 
heteſs who foretells it is an hungry Harpy, as the Per- 

ta who diſcovers it is young Aſcanius. + * 
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Heus etiam menſas conſumimus, inquit Tulus ! 


SUCH an Obſervation, which is beautifal in the 
Mouth of a Boy, would have been ridiculous from an 


other of the Company. 1 am apt to think, that the 


changing of the 7r9jan Fleet into Water-nymphs, which 
is the moſt violent Machine of the whole Aneid, and 
has given Offence to ſeveral Critics, may be accounted 
for the ſame Way. Virgil himſelf, before he begins that 
Relation, premiſes that what he was going to tell ap- 
peared incredible, but that it was jultited by Tradition. 
What further confirms me, that this Change of the 
Fleet was a celebrated Circumſtance in the Hiſtory of 
Aua, is, that Ovid has given a Place to the fame Me- 
tamorfphofis in his Account of the Heathen Mythology. 
NONE of the Critics I have met with having con- 
ſidered the Fable of the AZneid in this Light, and taken 


notice how the Tradition, on which it was founded, au- 


thoriſes thoſe Parts in it which appear the moſt exception- 
able; I hope the Length of this Reflexion will not 
make it unacceptable to the curious Part of my Readers, 
THE Hiſtory, which was the Baſis of Miltor's 
Poem, is ftill ſhorter than either that of the Iliad or 
LHneid. The Poet has likewiſe taken care to inſert 
every Circumſtance of it in the Body of his Fable. The 
Ninth Book, which we are here to conſider, is raiſed u 
on that brief Account in Scripture, wherein we are cold 
that the Serpent was more fabtle than any Beaſt of the 
Field, that he had tempted the Woman to eat of the 
forbidden Fruit, that ſhe was overcome by this Tempta. 
tion, and that am followed her Example. From theſe 
few Particulars Milton has formed one of the moſt enter- 
taining Fables that Invention ever produced. He has 


diſpoſed of theſe ſeveral Circumſtances among fo many 


agreeable and natural Fictions of his own, that his 
whole Story looks only like a Comment upon Sacred 
Writ, or rather ſeems to be a full and complete Relation 
of what the other is only an Epitome, I have * 
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the longer on this Conſideration, as I look upon the 
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| Diſpoſition and Contrivance of the Fable to be the prin- 


cipal Beauty of the Ninth Book, which has more Story 


» in it, and 1s fuller of Incidents, than any other in the 
ö whole Poem. Satan's traverſing the Globe, and ſtill 
1 keeping within the Shadow of the Night, as fearing to 
| be diſcovered by the Angel of the Sun, who had before 
detected him, is one of thoſe beautiful Imaginations with 


which he introduces this his ſecond Series of Adven- 

{ tures, Having examined the Nature of every Crea- 
[ch ture, and found out one which was the moſt preper for 
his Purpoſe, he again returns to Paradiſe ; and, to avoid 
Diſcovery, ſinks by Night with a River that ran under 
the Garden, and riſes up again through a Fountain that 
iſſued from it by the Tree of Life. The Poet, who, as 
we have before taken notice, ſpeaks as little as poſſible 
in his own Perſon, and, after the Example of Homer, 
fills every Part of his Work with Manners and Charac- 
ters, introduces a Soliloquy of this infernal Agent, who 
was thus reſtleſs in the Deſtruction of Man. He is then 
deſcribed as gliding through the Garden under the Re- 

9 ſemblance of? a Miſt, in order to find out that Creature in 
[4 which he deſigned to tempt our firſt Parents. This De- 
| ſcription has ſomething in it very poetical and ſurpriſing. 
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So ſaying, through each Thicket dari or ary, 

Like a black Miſt, low creeping, he held on 

His midnight Search, where ſaoneſl he might find 
The Serpent: bim faſt ſleeping ſoon he found 

In Labyrinth of many a Round ſeif-rolPd, 

85 Hi, Head the midſt, well flor'd with ſubtle Wiles, 


| THE Author afterwards gives us a Deſcription of 

55 the Morning, which is wondertully ſuitable to a Divine 

FE Poem, and peculiar to that firſt Seaſon of Nature: He 

repreſents the Earth, before it was curſt, 2s a great Al- 

tar breathing out its Incenſe from all Parts, — ſending 

up a pleaſaut Savour to the Noſtrils of its Creator 12 
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which he adds a noble Idea of Adam and Eve as offer- 
ing their Morning Worſhip, and filling up the univerſal 
Conſort of Praiſe and Adoration. .. le 


Noa when @ ſacred Light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid F loavers, that breath 
Their Mornin g Incenſe, when all Things that breathe 
From ti Earth's great Altar fend up filent Praiſe 
.  Toathe Creator, and his Neftrils fill 73 
With grateful Smell; forth came the human Pair, 
And join'd their uecal Worſhip to the Choir 


Of Creatures wanting YViice,—— 


THE Diſpute which follows between our two firſt 
Parents is repreſented with great Art. It proceeds from 
a Difference of Judgment, not of Paſſion, and is mana- 
ged with Reaſon, not with Heat: It is ſuch a Diſpute 
as we may ſuppoſe might have happened in Paradiſe, had 
Man continued happy and innocent. 'There is a preat 
Delicacy in the Moralities which are interſperſed in 
Adam's Diſcourſe, and which the moſt ordinary Reader 
cannot but take notice of. That Force of Love which 
the Father of Mankind fo finely deſcribes in the Eighth 
Book, and which is inſerted in the foregoing Paper, | 
ſhews itſelf here in many beautiful Inſtances; as in thoſe : 
fond Regards he caſt towards Eve at her parting from 4 
him, 7 | | 


Her long with ardent Look his Eye purſued = 
Delighted, but defiring more her Stay. 
- Repeated, He to him as oft engag'd ng" 
To be return d by Noon amid the Bower. © . 
N n and Amuſement during her Ab- 
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| e Adam the while, + 

; Waiting defirous her Return, had wowe ' © 

' Of chaiceft Flow'rs a Garland to adorn 
[41 Her Treſſes, and her rural Labouri crown; 
As Reapers oft are ewont their Harveſt Queen. 
Great Jay he promisd to his Thoughts, and new _ 
Solace in her Return, /o long delay d. | 


B U I particularly in that paſſionate Speech, where 
% ſeeing her irrecoverably loſt, he reſolves to periſh with 
. her rather than to live without her. | | 


Some curſed Fraud 

Or Enemy hath heguil'd thee, yet unknown, 
And me with thee hath ruin'd ; for with Thee 
Certain my Reſolution is to die. | 

How can I live without thee ! how forego 

T hy Sweet Conwvei/e, and Lowe fo dearly join d, 
To live again in theſe wild Woods forloru ! 
Should God create another Eve, and J 

Another Rib afford, yet Loſs of thee 

Would never from my Heart: no, no! I feel 
The Link of Nature draw me: Fliſb of Fleſh, 
Bone of my Bone thou art, and from thy State 
Mine never ſhall be parted, Bliſs or Wee. 


THE Beginning of this Speech, and the Prepa- 
ration to it are animated with the ſame Spirit as the 
Concluſion, which I have here quoted. 


THE ſeveral Wiles which are put 1 hoe 
her Huſ. 


Tempter, when he found Eve ſeparated : 
band, the many pleaſing Images of Nature which are 8 
intermixed in this Part of the Story, with its gradual , 
and regular Progreſs to the fatal Cataſtrophe, are ſo very ; 
Fe remarkable, that it would be ſuperfluous to point out þ 


their reſpective Beauties. 
| I have 


— 
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I have avoided mentioning any particular Similitudes 


in my Remarks on this great Work, becauſe I have 


iven a general Account of them in my Paper on the 
Firſt Book. There is one, however, in this Part of the 
Poem which J ſhall here quote, as it is not only very 
beautiful, but the cloſeſt of any in the whole Poem ; 
I mean that where the Serpent is deſcribed as rolling 
forward in all his Pride, animated by the Evil Spint, 
and conducting Eve to her Deſtruction, while Adam was 
at too great a Diſtance from her to give her his Aſſiſ- 
tance. Theſe ſeveral Particulars are all of them wrought 
into the following Similitude : 


Hope elevates, and Fey 

Brightens his Crefl ; as when a wand'ring Fire 
Compact of unctuous Vapour, which the Night 
Condenſes, and the Cold environs round, 

Kindled through Agitation to a Flame, 

(Which oft, they ſay, ſome evil Spirit attend; ) 
Howering and blazing with deluſive Light, 
Miſleads the amaz'd Night-wanderer from his Way 
To Bogs and Mires, and oft thro' Pond or Pool, 
There fwallow'd up and loft, from Succour far. 


THAT ſecret Intoxication of Pleaſure, with all 
thoſe tranſient Fluſhings of Guilt and Joy which the 
Poet repreſents in our Art Parents upon their eating the 
forbidden Fruit, to thoſe Flaggings of Spirit, Damps of 
Sorrow, and mutual Accuſations which ſucceed it, are 
conceived with a wonderful Imagination, and deſcribed 
in ey natural Sentiments. | 

WHEN Dido in the fourth Aneid yielded to that 
fatal Temptation which ruined her, Virgil tells us the 


Earth trembled, the Heavens were filled with Flaſhes of 
— and the Nymphs howled upon the Mountain 


os pt i/ton, in the ſame Poetical Spirit, has deſcri- 
bed all Nature as diſtarbed upon Eve's cating the for- 
hidden Fruit, | 


Sa 


— 


8 
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So /aying, her raſh Hand in cuil Hour 
Forth reaching to the Fruit, ſbe pluckt, ſhe eat: 
Earth felt the Wound, and Nature from her Seat 
Siehing, thro" all her Works gave Signs of N. 


7 hat all was lt 


UPON Adanis filling into ihe dane Guilt, tho 
whole Creation appears a ſecond Time in Convulſions. 


mmm He ſcrupled not to eat 
Againſt his better Knowledge ; not decei v'd, 

But fondly overcome with female Charm. 

Earth trembled from her Entraili, as again 

In Pangs, and Nature gave a ſecond Grean ; 

Sky lowr'd, and, muttering Thunder, ſome ſad Drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal Sin 


AS all Nature inffered by the Guilt of our firſt Pa- 
rents, the Symptoms of Trouble and Conſternation are 
wonderfully imagincd, not only as Prodigies, but as 
Marks of her ſympaihizing in the Fall of Sian. 

AD 4 M's Converſe with Eve, alter having eaten the 
forbidden Fruit, is an exact Copy of that between Ju- 
piter and Furs in the Fourteenth had. Fame there ap- 
proaches 7: per with the Girdle which the had recei- 
ved from /enus; upon which he tells her, that ſhe ap- 
peared more charming and defirable than ſhe had ever 
done before, even when their Loves were at the high- 
eſt. The Poet afterwards deſcribes them as repoſing on 
a Summit of Mount Ida, which produced under them a 
Ped of flowers, the Lotus, the Crocus, and the Hyacinth, 
and concludes his Deſcription with their falling aſleep. 

LE'T the Reader compare this with the following 
Paſſage in Milton, which begins with Adam's, Speech to 


= 


Ewe. 


For 


— 
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For never did thy Beauty, firce the Day 1 
I. ſau thee fir and evedged. thee, adorn'd 
With all Perfictluus, fo infa ne my Sent 
With Arder to enjoy thee, fairer now _ 
Than ever, Bounty of this virtuous Tree, / 
So ſaid he, and forbore not Glance or Toy - : 
Of amorous Intent, well underſtood : | | 
Of tive, whoſe Eye dartei comagious Fire. 
Her Hand he ſeix d, and to a ſhady Bank | 
Thick over-head with werdant Roof embower'd | 
He led her nothing 14th + Flowers were the Couch, | 
Panfies, and Violets, and Aſphodel, 
And Hyacinth, Earth's freſheſt, /ifieft Lap. 
There they their fill of Love, and Lowe's Diſport 
| Took largely,' of thew mutual Guilt the Seal, 
The Solace :F their Sin, rill devuy Sleep 
Opproſe'd them ——__— 


As no Poet ſeems ever to have ſtudied Homer more, 
or to have reſembled him in the Greatueſs o Genius, 
than Milton, I think 1 thould have given but a very 
Iimperte& Account of his Beauties, if 1 had not obſerved 
the moſt zgmarkable Paſlages whict: look like Parallels in 

| theſe two great Authors. I might, in the Courſe of 
3 theſe Criticiſms, have taken notice of many particular 
4 Lines and * Expreſſions which are tranſſated from the 
Greek Poet; but as T thought this would have appeared 
too minute and over- curious, | have purpoſely omitted 
them. The greater Incidents, however, are not only 
ſet off by being ſhewn in the ſame Light with ſeveral of 
the ſame Nature in Homer, but by that Means may be | f 
alſo guarded againſt the Cavils of the Taſteleſs or Ig- | 
noraut, 1 | 
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—_—_— 


- — Duis talia fando 
Temperet @ lachrymis ? | 
bo can relate ſuch Moes without aTear ? 


——— 


Vike. 


HE Tenth Book of Paradiſe Loft has a greater 
Variety of Perſons in it than any other 1n the 
whole Poem, 'The Author, upon the winding up of 
his Action, introduces all thoſe who had any Concern in 
it, and ſhews with great Beauty the Influence which it 
had upon each of them. It is like the laſt Act of a 
well-written 'Tragedy, in which all who had a Part in 
it are generally drawn up before the Audience, and re- 
preſented under thoſe Circumſtances in which the De- 
termination of the Action places them. 

1 ſhall therefore conſider this Book under four Heads, 
in relation to the Celeſtial, the Infernal, the Human, 
and the Imaginary Perſons, who have theig reſpective 
Parts allotted in it. 

TO begin with the Celeſtial Perſons : 'The Guardian 
Angels of Hara d.ſe are deſcribed as returning to Hea- 
ven upon the Fall of Man, in order to 7 their 
Vigilance; their Arrival, their Manner of Reception, 
with the Sorrow which appeared in themſelves, and in 
thoſe Spirits who are ſaid to rejoice on the Converſion 
of a Sinner, are very finely laid together in the follow- 
ing Lines. | | 

Up into Heav'n from Paradiſe in Haſte 

Th" angelic Guards aſcended, mute and ſad 

For Man, for of his State by this they knew ; 

Much wwond'ring how the ſubtle Fiend had ftoln 

Entrance 
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 #Entrance unſeen | Soon as th unwelcome News | 

From Earth arriv'd at Heaven Gate, difpleas'd _ 

All were wwho hear d: dim Sadneſs did not fare 

That time Celeſtial Viſages, yet mixt Ft? 

With Pity, violated not their Bliſs. 

About the new-arriv'd in Multitudes 

Th A thereal People ran, to hear and know 

How all befel : T hey tow'rds the Throne ſupreme 

Accountable made haſſe, to make appear, | 

With righteous Plea, their utmoſt Vigilance, 

And eafily approv'd ; when the moſt High 

Eternal Father, from his ſecret Cloud 

Amidſt, in Thunder utter d thus bis Voice. 


THE ſame Divine Perſon who, in the foregoing 
Parts of this Poem, interceded for our firſt Parents be- 
fore their Fall, overthrew the Rebel Angels, and created 
the World, is now repreſented as deſcending to Para- 
diſe, and pronouncing Sentence _ the three Offen- 
ders. The Cool of the Evening being a Circumſtance 
with which Holy Writ introduces this great Scene, it is 
poeticall deſcribed by our Author, who has alſo kept 
religiouſly to the Form of Words, in which the three 
ſeveral Sentences were paſſed upon Adam, Eve, and the 
Serpent. He has rather choſen to neglect the Nume- 
rouſneſs of his Verſe, than to deviate from thoſe Speech - 
es which are recorded on this great Occaſion. The 
Guilt and Confuſion of our firſt Parents ſanding naked 
before their Judge, is touched with great Beauty. 
Upon the Arrival of Sin and Death into the Works 
of the Creation, the Almighty is again introduced as 
ſpeaking to his Angels that ſurrounded him, 


| See! awith what Heat theſe Dogs of Hell advance, 
To waſte and hawvoeck yonder World, which 1 
So fair and good created, c. 


THE 
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THE following Paſſage is formed upon that glorious 
Image in Holy Writ, which compares the Voice of an 


innumerable Hoſt of Angels, uttering: Hallelujahs, to the 


Voice of mighty Thunderings, or of many Waters, 


Hie ended, and the Heavnly Judience loud 
Sung Hallelujah, as the Sound of Seas, ; 
Through Multitude that ſung : * Tuft are thy Ways, 
« Righteous are thy Decrees in all thy Works, 5 
% ho can extenuate thee Foo 


THOUGH the Author in the whole Courſe of 
his Peem, and particularly in the Book we are now exa- 
mining, has infinite Alluſions to Places of Scripture, I 1 
have only taken notice in my Remarks of ſuch as are 
of a Poetical Nature, and which are woven with great 
Beauty into the Body of the Fable. Of this Kind is 
that Paſſage in the preſent Book, where, deſcribing Sin 
and Death as marching through the Works of Nature, 
he adds, | | 


Bebina her Death - 
Cloſe following Pace for Pace, ne mounted yet 
On his pale Horſe — 


Which alludes to that Paſſage in Scripture ſo wonder- 
fully Poetical, and terrifying to the Imagination. And 
I looked. and behold a pale Horſe, and his Name that 
« fat on him, was Death, and Hell followed with him: 
« And Power was given unto them over the fourth 
«« Part of the Earth, to kill with Sword, and with 
Hunger, and with Sickneſs, and with the Beaſts of 
« the Earth.“ Under this firſt Head of Celeſtial Per- 
ſons we muſt likewiſe take notice of the Command 
which the Angels received, to 'produce- the ſeveral 
Changes in Nature, and ſully the Beauty of the Crea- 
tion. Accordingly they are repreſented as infecting the 
Stars and Planets with malignant Influences, weakning 
the Light of the Sun, bringing down the Winter * 
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the milder Regions of Nature, planting Winds and 
peep in ſeveral Quarters of 


Sky, ſtoring the 

louds with Thunder, and, in ſhort, perverting the 
whole Frame of the Univerſe to the Condition of its cri- 
minal Inhabitants. As this is is a noble Incident in the 
Poem, the following Lines, in which we ſee the Angels 
heaving up the Earth, and placing it in a different Poſ- 
ture to the Sun from what it had before the Fall of 
Man, is conceived with that ſublime Imagination which 
was ſo peculiar to this great Author, 


Some ſay he bid his Angels turn aſcance 
The Poles of Earth twice ten Degrees and more 
From the Sun's Axle; they with Labour puſh'd 

Oblique the Centric Globe 


WE are, in the ſecond Place, to conſider the Infernal 
Agents under the View which M.llon has given us of 
them in this Book. It is obſerved by thoſe who would ſet 
forth the Greatneſs of Virgil's Plan, that he conducts his 
Reader thro? all the Paris of the Earth which were diſ- 
covered in his Time. Alla, Africa, and Europe are the 
ſeveral Scenes of his Fable. The Plan of Milton's Poem 
is of an infinitely greater Extent, and fills the Mind 
with many more aſtoniſhing Cirecmſtances. + Satan, ha- 
ving ſurrounded the Earth ſeven "Times, departs at 
length from Paradiſe. We then ſee him ſteering his 
Courſe among the Conſtellations, and, after having tra- 


verſed the whole Creation, purſuing his Voyage through 


the Chaos, and entering into his own Infernal Domi- 


nions. 


_ HIS firſt Ap nce in the Aſſembly of Fallen 


Angels, is work'd up with Circumſtances which give a. 


delightful Surprize to the Reader ; but there is no Inci- 
dent in the whole Poem which does this more than the 


Transformation of the whole Audience, that follows 


the Account their Leader gives them of his Expedition, 

The gradual Change of Satan himſelf is deſcribed after 

Ovid's Manner, and may vie with any of we _ 
| brate 
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brated Transformations which are looked upon as the 
moſt beautiful Parts in that Poet's Works. Milton never 
fails of improving his own Hints, and beſtowing the laſt 
finiſhing Touches to every Incident which is admitted 
into his Poem. The unexpected Hiſs which riſes in this 
Epiſode, the Dimenſions and Bulk of Satan fo much ſu- 
perior to thoſe of the Infernal Spirits who lay under the 
ſame Transformation, with the annual Change which 
they are ſuppoſed to ſuffer, are Inftances of this Kind. 
The Beauty of the Diction is very remarkable in this 
whole Epiſode, as I have obſerved in the Sixth Paper of 
theſe Remarks the great Judgment with which it was 
contrived, | 

TH E Parts of Adam and Eve, or the Human Per. 


ſons, come next under our Conſideration. Milton's 


Art is no where more ſhewn than in his conducting the 
Parts of theſe our firſt Parents. 'The Repreſentation he 

ives of them, without falſifying the Story, is wonder- 
Fully contrived to influence the Reader with Pity and 
Compaſſion towards them. Though Adam involves the 
whole Species in Miſery, his Crime proceeds from a 
Weakneſs which every Man is inclined to pardon and 
commiſerate, as it ſeems rather the Frailty of Human 
Nature, than of the Perſon who offended. Every one is 
apt to excuſe a Fault which he himſelf might have fal- 


len into. It was the Exceſs of Love for Eve that ruin- 


ed Adam and his Poſterity. I need not add, that the 
Author is juſtified in this Particular by many of the 
Fathers, and the moſt orthodox Writers. Milton has by 
this Means filled a great Part of his Poem with that 
Kind of Writing which the French Critics call the Tender, 


and which is in a particular Manner engaging to all 


Sorts of Readers. | 

_AD AM and Eve, in the Book we are now conſider- 
ing, are likewiſe drawn with ſuch Sentiments as do not 
& intereſt the Reader in their Afflictions, but raiſe in 
him the moſt melting Paſſions of Humanity and Com- 
miſeration. When Adam ſees the ſeveral Changes in 


Nature produced about him, he appears in a ans: 1 
Min 
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Mind ſuitable to one who had forfeited both his Inno- 


cence and his Happineſs; he is filled with Horror, Re- 


morſe, Deſpair : the Anguiſh of his Heart he ex- 


— with — Creator, fer having given him an 
2 Fxiſte ; 


Did 1 requeſt thee, Maker, from my Clay 

To mould me Man ? Did I ſolicit thee 

From Darkneſs to promote me ? or here place 
In this delicious Garden? As my Will 
Concurr'd not to my Being, *twvere but right 
And equal to reduce me to my Duff, 

Defirous to reſign and render . 

A ſreceidꝰd— 


H E immediately after recovers from his Preſum tion, 
owns his Doom to be juſt, and begs that the Death 
which is threatned him may be inflicted on him, 


rf py delays 
His Hand to execute what his Decree 
Fix'd on this Day? Why do I overlive ? 
Why am I noch d with Death, and lengthen'd out 
To deathleſ; Pain? How gladly would I meet 
Mortality my Sentence, and be Earth | 
Iaſenſible How glad would lay me down 
As in my Mother's Lap ? there ſhould I reſt, 
And ſleep ſeture ; bis dreadful Voice no more 
Would thunder in my Ears ; no Fear of worſe 
To me and to my Offipring, would torment me 
With cruel Eæpectation | 


T H IS whole 8 is full of the like Emotion, and 
varied with all thoſe Sentiments Which we may ſuppoſe 
natural to a Mind fo broken and diſturbed. I muſt not 
omit that generous Concern which our firſt Father ſhews 
in it for his Poſterity, and which is ſo-proper to affe& 
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WY Hie me from the Face 

Of God, whom to behold wa; then my Height 
Of Happineſs ! Yet well, if here would end 
The Mijery, I deſerw'd it, and would bear 

My own Deſervings ; but this will not Jeroey 
All that J eat or drink, or ſhall beget, | 
1s propagated Curſe. O Voice once heard 
Delighifully, Increaſe and Multi PI; ; 

Now v Death 4 bear. 


„ 


— 


In me all 

Pofterity andi curſt ! Fair Patri mony, 

That I muſt leave you, Sons! O were I able 

To waſle it all my/elf, and leave you none ! 

So difinherited, how would you bleſs ' 
Me now your Curſe ! Ah, why ſhould all Mankind 
For one Man's Fault thus guiitliſi be condemn'd, 
If guiltleſs ? But from me what can proceed 

But all corrupt. 


— 


WH O can afterwards behold the Father of Mankind 
extended upon the Earth, uttering his midnight Com- 
plaints, bewailing his Exiſtence, and wiſhing for Death, 
without ſympathizing with him in his Diſtreſs ? 


Thus Adam to himſelf I :mented loud 

Thro' the flill Ni ht; not now (as ere Man fell) 
Wholfome, and cool, and mild, but auth black Air 
Accompanied, with Damps and dreadful Gloom; 
Which to his evil Conſcience repreſented 

All things au th double Terror. On the Ground 
Outftretch'd he lay; on the cold Ground! and oft 
Curd his Creation; Death as oft accus'd | 
-Of tardy Execution 


THE 
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T HE Part of Eve in this Book is no leſs paſſionate, 
and apt to ſway the Reader in her Favour. She is re- 
reſented with great 'Tenderneſs as approaching Adam, 
but is ſpurned 2 him with a Spirit of Upbraiding and 
Indignation, conformable to the Nature of Man, whoſe 
Paſſions had now gained the Dominion over him. The 
following Paſſage, wherein ſhe is deſcribed as renewing 
her Addreſſes to him, with the whole Speech that fol- 
lows it, have ſomething in them exquiſitely moving and 
pathetic, | 


He added not, and from ber turn'd But Eve 

Not fo repuls'd, with Tears that ceas d not flowing, 

And Treſſes all diſorder'd, at his Feet 

Fell humble; and embracing them, beſought 

His Peuce, and thus proceeded in her Plaint : 
Forſake me not thus, Adam! Witne/s Heav'n 

What Love fincere and Rew'rence in my Heart 

1 bear thee, and unwetting have offended, 

Unhappily deceiv'd Thy Suppliant 

J beg, and claſp thy Knees; bereave me not 

{ Whereon I live! ) thy gentle L:oks, thy Aid, 

Thy Goun/el in this uttermeſt Diſtreſs, 

My only Strength and Stay! Forlorn of thee, 

Whither hall I betake me, æubere ſulſiſi? 

While yet aue live (ſcarce one ſhort Hour perhaps) 

Between us two let there be Peace, &c. 


AD 4 Ws Reconcilement to her is worked up in the 
fame Spirit of Tenderneſs. Eve afterwards propoſes to 
her Huſband, in the Blindneſs of her Deſpair, that to 
prevent their Guilt from deſcending upon Poſterity, they 
ſhould reſolve to live childleſs ; or, if that could not be 
done, they ſhould ſeek their on Deaths by violent Me- 
thods. As thoſe Sentiments naturally engage the Reader 
do regard the Mother of Mankind with more than ordi- 
nary Commiſeration, they likewiſe contain a very fine 

G 2 | Moral, 
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Moral. The Reſolution of dying to end our Miſeries, 
does not ſhew ſuch a Degree of Magnanimity, as a Re- 
ſolution to bear them, and ſubmit to the Diſpenſations of 
Providence. Our Author has therefore, with great De- 
licacy, repreſented Ewe as entertaining this Thought, 
and Adam as diſapproving it. 
WE are, in the laſt Place, to conſider the imaginary 
Perſons, or Death and Sin, who act a large Part in this 
ook. Such beautiful extended Allegories are certainly 
ſome of the fineſt Compoſitions of Genius; but, as J 
have before obſerved, are not agreeable to the Nature of 
an Heroic Poem, This of Si» and Death is very exqui- 
ſite in its Kind, if not conſidered as a Part of ſuch a 
Work. The Truths contained in it are ſo clear and 
open, that I ſhall not Joſe 'Time in explaining them; 
but ſhall only obſerve, that a Reader who knows the 
Strength of the Eugliſb Tongue, will be amazed to think 
how the Poet could find ſuch apt Words and Phraſes to 
deſcribe the Actions of thoſe two imaginary Perſons, and 
particularly in that Part where Death is exhibited as 
forming a Bridge over the Chaos; a Work ſuitable to 
the Genius of Milton. 5 
SINCE the Subject I am upon gives me an Oppor- 
tanity of ſpeaking more at large of ſuch Shadowy and 
{maginary Perions as may be introduced into Heroic 
Poems, I ſhall beg leave to explain myſelf in a Matter 
which is curious in its Kind, and which none of the 
— Criticks have treated of. It is certain Homer and Yir- 
gil are full of imaginary Perſons, who are very beautiful 
in Poetry when they are juſt ſhewn without being enga- 
ged in any Series of Action. Hamer indeed repreſents 
Sleep as a Perſon, and afcribes a ſhort Part to him in his 
Had; but we muſt confider, that tho* we now regard 
ſuch a Perſon as intirely ſhadowy and unſubſtantial, the 
Heathens made Statues of him, placed him in their 
Temples, and looked upon him as a real Deity, When 
Homer makes uſe of other ſuch Allegorical Perſons, it is 
only in ſhort Expreſſions, which convey an ordinary 
Thought to the Mind in the molt pleaſing Manner, and 
may 
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may rather be looked upon as Poetical Phraſes, than Al- 
legorical Deſcriptions. Inſtead of telling us that Men 
naturally fly when they are terrified, he introduces the 
Perſons of Flight and Fear, who, he tells us, are inſe pa- 
rable Companions, Inflead of ſaying that the Time 
was come when Apollo ought to have received his Re- 
compence, he tells us that the Hours brought him his Re- 
ward. Inſtead of deſcribing the Effects which Mi- 
zerva's /Egis produced in Battle, he tells us that the 
Brims of it were encompaſſed by Terror, Rout, Diſcord, 
Fury, Purſuit, Maſſacre, and Death, In the ſame Fi- 
gure of ſpeaking, he repreſents Victory as following Die- 
medes; Diſcord as the Mother of Funerals and Mourn- 
ing; Venus as dreſſed by the Graces ; Beilona as wear- 
ing Terror and Conſternation like a Garment. I might 
give ſeyeral other Inſtances out of Hon er, as weil as a 
great many out of Virgil. Milton has likewiſe very 
often made uſe of the ſame Way of Speaking; as where 

he tells us, that Victory ſat on the Right Hand of the 
M:/fiah when he march.d forth againſt the Rebel An- 
gels ; that at the riſing of the Sun the H. urs unbarr'd the 

ates of Light; that Di/cord was the Daughter of Sin. 
Of the ſame Nature are thoſe Expreſſions, where de- 
ſeribing the Singing of the Nightingale, he adds, Silence 
was pleaſed; and upon the My/iab's bidding Peace to 
the Chars, Confufion heard bis Voice, I might add in- 
numerable Inftances of our Poet's writing in this beau- 
tiful Figure, It is plain, that theſe ] have mentioned, in 
which Perſons of an imaginary Nature are introduced, 
are ſuch ſhort Allegories as are not deſigned to be taken 
in the literal Senſe, but only to convey particular Cir- 
cumſtances to the Reader after an unuſual and enters 
taining Manner. But when ſuch Perſons are intro- 
duced as principal Actors, and engaged in a Series of 
Adventures, they take too much upon them, and are by 
no means proper for an Heroic Poem, which ought to 
appear @edible in its principal Parts. I cannot forbear 
therefore thinking, that Sin and Death are as improper 

Agents in a Work of this Nature, as Strength and 
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Nece/fty in one of the Tragedies of A*/chylus, who repre- 
ſented thoſe two Perſons nailing down Prometheus to a 
Rock, for which he has been jullly cenſured by the great- 
eſt Critics. I do not know any imaginary Perſon made 
uſe of in a more ſublime Manner of Thinking, than that 
in one of the Prophets, who deſeribing God as deſcending 
from Heaven, and viſiting the Sins of Mankind, adds 
that dreadful Circumſtance, fore him went the Peſti- 
lence. It is certain this imaginary Perſon might have 
been deſcribed in all her purple Spots. The Fer er 
might have marched before her, Pain might have ſtood 
at her Right Hand, Phrenzy on her Left, and Death in 
her Rear, She might have been introduced as gliding 
down from the Hail of a Comet, or darted upon the 
Earth in a Flaſh of Lightning : She might have tainted 
the Atmoſphere with her Breath; the very Glaring of 
her Eyes might have ſcattered Infection. But I believe 
every Reader will think, that in ſuch ſublime Writings 
the mentioning of her as it is done in Scripture, has 
ſomething in it more jult, as well as great, than all that 
the moſt fanciful Poet could have beſtowed upon her in 
the Richneſs of his Imagination. 
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Crudelis ubigue 
Luctus, ubique faver, &flurima mortis imago. V1RG. 


All Parts r. Hhuud with Tumults, Plaints, and Fears, 
And gri/ly Death in ſundry Shapes af ears. D&« Y DEX. 


1LTON has ſhewn a wonderful Art in deſcri- 

bing that Variety of Paſſions which ariſe in our 

£rſt Parents upon the Beach of the Commandment that 

had been given them, We ſee them gradually a 
rom 
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from the Triumph of their Guilt through Remorſe, 
Shame, Deſpair, Contrition, Prayer, and Hope, to a 
perfect and complete Repentance. At the End of the 
'T'enth Book they are repreſented as proſtrating them- 
ſelves upon the Ground, and watering the Earth with 
their Tears: To which the Poet joins this beautiful 
Circumitance, that they offered up their penitential 
Prayers on the very Place where their Judge appeared to 
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them when he pronounced their Sentence, 


Ie forthwith to the Place | 
Repairing where he judg d them, jrofirate fell 
Before him reverent, and both confeſi'd 

Humbly their Faults, and Pardon begg'd, with Tears 
Watering the Ground 


THERE is a Beauty of the ſame Kind in a Tra- 
gedy of Sophorles, where Oedipus, after having put out 
his own Eyes, inſtead of breaking his Neck from the 
Palace Battlements (which furniſhes fo elegant an Enter- 
tainment for our Engliþ Audience) deſires that he may 
be conducted to Mount C:theron, in order to end his 


Life in that very Place where he was expoled in his 


Infancy, and where he ſhould then have died, had the 
Will of his Parents been executed. | 

AS the Author never fails to give a poetical Turn to 
his Sentiments, he deſcribes in the Beginning of this 
Book the Acceptance which theſe their Prayers met with, 
in a ſhort Allegory, formed upon that beautiful Paſſage 
in Holy Writ: “ And another Angel came and ſtood at 
the Altar, having a golden Cenſer; and there was 
given unto him much Incenſe, that he ſhould offer it 
* with the Prayers of all Saints upon the golden Altar, 
*© which was before the Throne: And the Smoke of 
* the Incenſe which came with the Prayers of the 
„Saints, aſcended up before God.” 
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—To Heawvn their Pray'rs 
Flew up, nor mi/s'd the Way, by envieus Wind; 
Blown wvagabond or fruſtrate : in they paſi'd 
Dimenſfionl:ſs through heaw*nly Doors, then clad 
With Incenſe, where the golden Altar, fum'd 


By their great Interceſſor, came in Sight 
Before the Father's Throne 


WE have the ſame Thought expreſſed a ſecond Time 
in the Interceſſion of the Meſſiab, which is conceived in 
very emphatical Sentiments and Expreſſions. 

AMONG the pcetical Parts of Scripture, which Mil. 
ton has ſo finely wrought into this Part of his Narration, 
I muſt not omit that wherein Eæeliel, ſpeaking of the 
Angels who appeared to him in a Viſion, adds, that 
every one had four Faces,” and that“ their whole 
* Bodies, and their Backs, and their Hands, and their 
Wings, were full of Eyes round about.“ 


_— The Cohort bright 

Of watchful Cherubim, four Faces each 
Had, like a double Janus, all their Shape 
Spangled with Hes. — 


THE aſſembling of all the Angels of Heaven to hear 
the ſolemn Decree paſſed upon Man, is repreſented in 
very lively Ideas. The Almighty is here deſcribed as re- 
membering Mercy in the midſt of Judgment, and com- 
manding Michael to deliver his Meſſage in the mildeſt 
Terms, leſt the Spirit of Man, which was already bro- 
ken with the Senſe of his Guilt and Miſery, ſhould fail 
before him. 


Yet liſt they faint 


At the ſad Sentence rigorouſly urg d, 
For I behold them fofined, and with Tears 
Bewailing their Exceſi, all Terror hide, 


THE 
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THE Conference of Adam and Eve is full of mov- 
ing Sentiments. Upon their going abroad after the 
melancholy Night which they had paſſed together, they 
diſcover the Lion and the Eagle purſuing each of them 
their Prey towards the Eaſtern Gates of Farad. There 
is a double Beauty in this Incident, not only as it pre- 
ſents great and juſt Omens, which are always agreeable 
in Poetry, but as it expreſſes that Enmity which was 
now produced in the Animal Creation. The Poet, to 
ſhew the like Changes in Nature, as well as to 
grace his Fable with a noble . repreſents the 
Sun in an Eclipſe. This particular Incident has like- 
wiſe a fine Effect upon the Imagination of the Reader 
in regard to what follows; for at the ſame Time that 
the Sun is under an Eclipſe, a bright Cloud deſcends in 
the Weſtern Quarter of the Heavens, filled with an 
Hoſt of Angels, and more luminous than the Sun itſelf. 
The whole Theatre of Nature is darkned, that this 
glorious Machine may appear in all its Luſtre and Mag- 
nificence, 


| Why in the Eaft 

Darkneſ; ere Day's Mid-courſe ? and Morning-light 
More orient in that Weſtern Cloud that draws. 
O'er the blue Firmament a radiant White, 
And flew deſcend; with ſomething heavVnly fraught ? 

He err'd not; for by this the heaw/nly Bands 
Dewn from a Sky of Faſper lighted naw 
In Paradiſe, and on a Hill made halt; 
A glorious Apparition : 


I need not obſerve how properly this Author, who a!- 
ways ſuits his Parts to the Actors whom he introduces, 
has employed Michael in the Expulfion of our Firſt Pa- 
rents from Paradi/e. The Archangel on this Occaſion 
neither appears in his proper Shape, nor in that fami- 
lar Manner with which Raphael the ſociable Spirit en- 
tertained the Father of Mankind before the Fall. His 

G5. Perion, 
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Perſon, his Port, and Behaviour, are ſuitable to a Spirit 


of the higheſt Rank, and exquiſitely deſcribed in the 
. following Paſſage: 


Th) Archangel ſoon drew nigh, 
Net in his Shape celefiial ; bat as Man 
Clad io meet Man: Ower his lucid Arms 
A military Veft of Purple floxw'd, 
Livelier than Melibœan, or the Grain 
Of Sarra, worn by Kings and Heroes old, 
In Time of Truce : Iris had dipt the Woof : 
His flarry Helm, unbuckled, eau d him prime 
In Manh. od where Youth ended; by his Side, 
As in a gliſiring Zodiac, hung the Sword, 
Satan's dire Dread, and in his Hand the Spear. 
Adam bow'd hw; be kingly from his State 
Inclin'd not, but his coming thus declar d. 


EV E's Complaint, upon hearing that ſhe was to be 
removed from the Garden of Paradiſe, is wonderfully 
beautiful: 'The Sentiments are not only proper to the 


Subject, but have ſomething in them particularly ſoft 
and womaniſh. | 


Mufi I then leave thee, Paradiſe ? thus leave 
Thee, native Soil, theſe happy Walks and Shades, 
Fit Haunt of Gods ? Where I had Hope to ſpend 
Quiet, though ſad, the Refpite of that Day 

That muſt be mortal to us both. O Flow'rs 
That never will in other Climate grow, 

My early Viſitation, and my laſt 

At Even, «which I bred up with tender Hand 
From the firſi op'ning Bud, and gave you Names 
N ho now ſhall rear you to the Sun, or rank 


Your Tribes, and water from ib ambrefial Fount ? 
Thee, 
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Thee, laſtly, nuptial Boaber, by me adorn'd © 1 5 
With what to Sight or Smell was faveet : From thee 
How fhall I part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower World, to this obſcure 
And wild ? How ſhall we breathe in other Air 
Leſs pure, accuſtom d to immortal Fruits? 


AD A M's Speech abounds with Thoughts which 


are equally moving, but of a more maſculine and ele- 
vated Turn, Nothing can be conceived more ſublime 


and poetical than the following Paſſage in it: 401 


This moſt afflicti me, that departing hence 
As from his Face I ſhall be bid, depriv'd 
His bleſſed Count nance; here I could frequent, 
With Worſhip, Place by Place where he vouchſaf d 
Preſence divine, and to my Sons relate, | 
On this Mount he appear d, under this Tree 
Stood wiſible, among theſe Pines his Voice 
1 heard, here with him at this Fountain tal#d : 
So many grateful Altars 1 would rear 
Of gras Turf, and pile up ev'ry Stone 
Of Lufire from the Brook,. in Memory 
Or Monument to Ages, and thereon 
Oftr fevert ſmelling Gums and Fruits and Flowers. 
In yonder nether Wor'd where ſhall I Jeek 
His bright Appearances, or Fooiſteps trace ? 
For though I fled him angry, yet recall 
To Life prolong d and promis'd Race, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmoſt Skirts 
Of Glory, and far off his Steps adore. 


THE Angel afterwards leads 4dam to the higheſt | 


Mount of Paradi/e, and lays before him a whole He- 
miſphere, as a proper Stage for thoſe Viſions which 
were to be repreſented 0 it. I have before 2 
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how the Plan of Milton's Poem is in many Particulars 


greater than that of the Thad or neid. FVirgi”s Hero, | 


in the laſt of theſe Poems, is entertained with a Sight 
of all thoſe who are to deſcend from him ; but though 
that Epiſode is juſtly admired as one of the nobleſt De- 
ſigns in the whole reid, every one muſt allow that 
this of Mz/toz is of a much higher Nature. Adam's 
Viſion is not confined to any particular Fribe of Man- 
kind, but extends to the whole Species. | 


1 


IN this great Review which Adam takes of all his 


Sons and Daughters, the firſt Objects he is preſented 
with exhibit to him the Story of Cain and Abel, which 
is drawn together with much Cloſeneſs and Propriety of 


ariſes in Adam at the Sight of the firſt dying Man, is 
touched with great Beauty. Fa 


But hawe I now ſeen Death ? Is this the Way 

1 muſt return to native Duſt? O Sight © 
Terror foul, and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel ! 


THE ſecond Viſion ſets before him the Image of 


Death in a great Variety of Appearances. The Angel, 
to give him a general Idea of thoſe Effects which his 
Guilt had brought upon his Poſterity, places before him 
a large Hoſpital, or Lazar-houſe filled with Perſons 
lying under all kinds of mortal Diſeaſes. How finely 


has the Poet told us, that the ſick Perſons languiſhed 


under lingring and incurable Diſtempers, by an apt and 
judicious Uſe of ſuch imaginary Beings as tho I men» 
tioned in my laſt Paper. Pt 


Dire was the Toffing, agep the Groans! Deſpair 

Tended the Sick, buſj from Couch to Couch; 

And over them triumphant Death his Dart 

Shook, but delay d to flrike, though oft invok'd 

With Veaus, as their chief Good and final Hope. n 
"THE 


Expreſſion. That Curioſity and natural Horror which 
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THE Paſion which likewiſe riſes in Adam on this 


Occaſion, is very natural. 


Sight fo deform, æubat Heart of Rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold ? Adam could not, but wept, 
Tho not of Woman born; Compaſſion quell 
His beft of Man, and gave him up to Tears, 


TH E Diſcourſe between the Angel and Adam, which 
follows, abounds with noble Morals. *' 
AS there is nothing more delightful in Poetry, than 
a Contraſt and Oppoſition of Intidents, the Author, after 
this melancholy Proſpect of Death and Sickneſs, raiſes 


up a Scene of Mirth, Love, and Jollity. The ſecret 


Pleaſure that ſteals into Adam's Heart as he is intent up- 
on this Viſion, is imagined with great Delicacy. I muſt 
not omit the Deſcription of the looſe female Troop, who 
ſeduced the Sons of God, as they are called in Scripture. 


For that fair female Troop thou ſaau d, that ſeem'd 
Of Geddeſſes, /o blithe, jo ſmooth, fo gay, | 
Yet empty of all Good, wherein confijts 
Woman's domeſtic Honour, and chief Praiſe ; 

Bred only and completed to the Tafle 

Of luſiſul Appetence, to fing, t9 dance, 

To adreſs, and troule the Tongue, and roll the Eye : 
To theſe that ſober & ace of Men, whoſe Lives 
Religious, titled them the Sons of God, 

Shall yield up all their Virtue, all their Fame 
Ignobly, to the Trains and te the Smiles 

Of thoſe fair Athtifts—— —— 


THE next Viſion is of a quite contrary Nature, and 


filled with the Horrors of War. Adam at the Sight of it 
melts into Tears, and breaks out in that paſſionate Speech, 


—— O avhat are theſe ! 
Death's Miniſters, not Men, who thus deal Death 


In- 
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Inhumanly to Men, and multiply 
Ten thouſandfeld the Sin of him who flew 
His Brother: for of whom ſuch Maſſacre 
Make they but of their Brethren, Men of Men ? 


MILTON, to keep up an agreeable Variety in his 
Viſions, after having raiſed in the Mind of his Reader 
the ſeveral Ideas of. Terror which are conformable to the 
Deſcription of War, paſſes on to thoſe ſofter Images of 
Triumphs and Feſtivals, in that Viſion of Lewdnefs and 
Luxury which uſhers in the Flood. STS 
AS it is viſible that the Poet had his Eye upon Ovid's 
Account of the univerſal Deluge, the Reader may ob- 
ſerve with how much Judgment he has avoided every 
thing that is redundant or puerile in the Latin Poet. 
We do not here {ee the Wolf ſwimming among the Sheep, 
nor any of thoſe wanton Imaginations, which Seneca 
found fault with, as unbecoming the great Cataſtrophe 
of Nature. If our Poet has imitated that Verſe in 
which Ovid tells us that there was nothing but Sea, and 
that this Sea had no Shore to it, he has not ſet the 
Thought in ſuch a Light as to incur the Cenſure which 
Critics have paſled upon it. The latter Part of that 


Veric in Ovid is idle and ſuperfluous, but juſt and beau- 
tiful in Milton, | 


Famque mare © tellus nullum diſcrimen habebant, 
Nil nifi pontus erat, deerant quoque littora ponto. Ovid. 


Sea cover d Sea, | 
Sea without Shore — MiLrox 


IN Mi//en the former Part of the Deſcription does 
not foreſtal the latter. How much more great and ſo- 
lemn on this Occaſion is that which follows in our Eng- 


liſh Poet, 
3 Iii in their Palaces 


Where Luxury late reign'd, Sea- monſters whelt'd 
And flableu — 


than 
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than that in Ovid, where we are told that the Sea- calſs 
lay in thoſe Places where the Goats were us'd to browze ? 
The Reader may find ſeveral other parallel Paſſages in 
the Latin and Exgliſb Deſcription of the Deluge, where- 
in our Poet has viſibly the Advantage. The Sky's be- 

ing overcharged with Clouds, the deſcending of the 
Rains, the riſing of the Seas, and the Appearance of 
the Rainbow, are ſuch Deſcriptions as every one muſt 
take notice of. The Circumſtance relating to Paradi/f 
is fo finely imagined, and ſuitable to the Opinions of 


many learned Authors, that 1 cannot forbear giving it 
a Place in this Paper. . | 


Lu. all this Mount 

Of Paradiſe by Might of Wawes be nov d 
Out of his Place, puſb d by the horned Flood; 
With all his Verdure ſpoil'd, and Trees adrift 
Doaun the great River to the of'n'ng Gulf, 
And there take root; an land /alt and bare, 
The Haunt of Seals and Orcs aud Sea-menws Clang. 


THE Tranſition which the Poet makes from the 
Viſion of the Deluge, to the Concern it occaſioned in 
Adam, is exquiſitely graceful, and copied after Yirgil, 
though the firſt Thought it introduces is rather in the 
Spirit of Ovid. 

How didft thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 

The End of all thy Offipring, End /o ſad, 

Depopulation ! thee another Flood, 

Of Tears and Sor, ow a Flood, thee alſo drown'd, 

. Hnd ſunk thee as thy Sons,; till gently rear'd ; 

By th" Angel, en thy Feet. thou floodſt at laſt, 

%% comfortleſs, as when a Father mourns 


His Children, all in View deftroy'd at once. 


have been the more particular in my Quotations out 
of the Eleventh Book of Parad//e Loft, becauſe it is not 


generally 


3 
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generally reckoned among the moſt ſhining Books of 
this Poem ; for which Reaſon the Reader might be apt 
to overlook thoſe many Paſlages in it which deſerve our 
Admiration. The eleventh and twelfth are indeed 
built upon that ſingle Circumſtance of the Removal of 
our Firſt Parents from Paradi/e; but tho' this is not in 
itſelf ſo great a Subject as that in moſt of the foregoing 
Books, it is extended and diverfiked with ſo many ſur- 
prifing Incidents and pleaſing Epiſodes, that theſe two 
laſt Books can by no means be 9 upon as unequal 
Parts of this Divine Poem. I muſt further add, that 
had not Milton repreſented our firſt Parents as driven out 
of Paradiſe, his Fall of Man would not have been com- 
plete, and conſequently his Action would have been im- 
perfect. 
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Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per auret, 


Quam gu. ſunt oculis ſubjecta fideli bun Hos: 
nn bat aue hear moves leſs than what we ſee. 
| Roscouuox. 


ILTON, after having repreſented in Viſion the 
M Hiſtory of Mankind to the firſt_ great Period of 
Nature, diſpatches the remaining Part of it in Nar- 
ration. He has deviſed a very handſome Reaſon for 
the Angel's proceeding with Adam after this Manner; 
though doubtleſs the true Reaſon was the Difficulty 
which the Poet would have found to have ſhadowed out . 
ſo mixed and complicated a Story in viſible Objects. I 
could wiſh, however, that the Author had done it, 
whatever ”ains it might have coſt him. To give my 
Opinion freely, I think that the exhibiting Part of the 

| Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of Mankind in Viſion, and Part in Narrative, is 


as if an Hiſtory- painter ſhould put in Colours one Half of 


his Subject, and write down the remaining Part of it. 
If Milton's Poem flags any where, it is in this Narration, 
where in ſome Places the Author has been ſo attentive to 
his Divinity, that he has neglected his Poetry. The 
Narration, however, riſes very happily, on ſeveral Oc- 
caſions where the Subject is capable of Poetical Orna- 
ments, as particularly in the Confuſion which he de- 


ſcribes among the Builders of Babel, and in his ſhort 
Sketch of the Plagues of Zpypr. The Storm of Hail 
and Fire, with the Darkneſs that overſpread the Land 
for three Days, are deſcribed with great Strength. 'The 
beautiful Paſſage which follows, is raiſed upon noble 
Hints in Scripture. . 
— Tus with ten Wounds 

The  River-dragon tam d at length ſubmits 

To let his Sejaurners depart, and oft 

Humble; his flubborn Heart; but flill as Tee 

More harden'd after Thaw : till in his Rage 

Purſuing whom he late diſmiſ#d, the Sea 

Swallows him with his Haft; but them lets paſi 

As on dry Land between two Cryſtal Walls, 


Aab'd by the Rod of Moſes / to fland 
Divided — — 


T H E Ri ver-dragon is an Alluſion to the Crocodile, 
which inhabits the Nie, from whence Ægypt derives 
her Plenty. This Alluſion is taken from that ſublime 
Paſſage in Ezekie/: Thus faith the Lord God, Be- 
hold I am againſt thee, Pharacb King of Agvpt, the 
great Dragon that lieth in the midſt of his Rivers, 
** which hath ſaid, My River is mine own, and 1 have 
made it for myſelf.” Milton has given us another 
very noble and poetical Image in the | ch Deſcription , 


which is copied almoſt Word for Word out of the Hit 
tory of Mo 44. 
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All Night he will purſue, but his Approach 

Darkne/s d-fends betaween till Morning Watch ; 

Then thro? the fiery Pillar and the Cloud ; 
God looking forth, will trouble all his Hoſt, 

And craze their Chariot-wheels : When by Command 
Moſes once more his potent Rod extends 

Over the Sea; the Sea his Red obeys; 

On their embattePd Ranks the N ae return, 

And everwbelm their War : — 


As the principal Deſign of this Epiſode was to give 


Adam an Idea of the Holy Perſon, who was to reinſtate 
Human Nature in that Happineſs and Perfection from 
which it had fallen, the Poet confines himſelf to the Line 
of Abraham, from whence the Miah was to deſcend. 
The Angel is deſcribed as ſeeing the Patriarch actually 
travelling towards the Land of Promi/e, which gives a 
particular Livelineſs to this Part of the Narration. 


T ſee him, but thou canſt not, with what Faith 

He leaves hi; Gods, his Friends, his native Soil 
Ur of Chaldza, paſing now the Ford 

To Haran, after him a cumbrous Train 

Of Herds and Flocks, and numerous Servitude 
Not wwand'ring poor, but truſting all his Wealth 
With God, who call d him, in a Land unknown, 
Canaan he now attains; I fee his Tents 

Pitch'd about Sechem, and the neighbouring Plain 
Of Moreh ; there by 'romi/e he recet ves 

Gift to his Progeny of all that Lani, 

From Hamath Northward to the deſert South; 
(Things by their Names I call, though yet unnam d. 


AS Vir gil's Viſion in the Sixth reid probably gave 


Milton the Hint of this whole Epi/ed:, the laſt Line is a 


Tranſlation 


« 
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Tranſlation of that Verſe where Anchiſes mentions the 
Names of Places which they were to bear hereafter. 


Hec tum nomina erunt, nunc ſunt fine nomine terræ. 


T HE Poet has very finely repreſented the Joy and 
Gladneſs of Heart which riſes in 47am upon his Diſco- 
very of the Meſſiah, As he ſees his Day at a diſtance 
through T'ypes and Shadows, he rejoices in it; but when 
he finds the Redemption of Man completed, and Para- 


diſe again renewed, he breaks forth in Rapture and 
Jranſport: 


O Goodns/5 infinite, Gaodneſi immenſe ! 
| That all this Good of Evil ſhall produce, &c. 


I have hinted, in my Sixth Paper on Milton, that an 
Heroic Poem, according to the Opinion of the beſt Cri- 
tics, ought to end happily, and leave the Mind of the 
Reader, after having conducted it through many Doubts 
and Fears, Sorrows and Diſquietudes, in a State of Tran- 
quillity and Satisfaction. Milton's Fable, which had ſo 
many other Qualifications to recommend it, was defi- 
cient in this Particular. It is here, therefore, that the 
Poet has ſhewn a moſt exquiſite Judgment, as well as the 
fineſt Invention, by finding out a Method to ſupply 
this natural Defe& in his Subject. Accordingly he leaves 
the Adyerſary of Mankind, in the laſt View which he 
gives us of him, under the loweſt State of Mortification 
and Diſappointment. We ſee him chewing Aſhes, gro- 

velling in the Duſt, and loaden with ſupernumerary 
Pains and Torments. Oa the contrary, our two firſt 
Parents are comforted by Dreams and Viſions, cheared 
with Promiſes of Salvation, and, in a manner, raiſed toa 
proger Happineſs than that which they had forfeited ; 


n ſhort, Satan is * 125" miſerable in the Height 


of his Triumphs, an 
of Miſery. 
MILTON's Poem ends very nobly. The laſt 
Speeches of Adam and the Arch-Angel are full of ** 
x 


Adam triumphant in the Height 
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ral and inſtructive Sentiments. The Sleep that fell up- 
on Eve, and the Effects it had in quieting the Diſorders 
of her Mind, produces the ſame Kind of Conſolation in 
the Reader, who cannot peruſe the laſt beautiful Speech, 
which is aſcribed to the Mother of Mankind, without a 
ſecret Pleaſure and Satisfaction. 


N Perce thou return, and whither went, I know ; 

For God is offe in Sleep; and Dreams adviſe, 

Which he hath ſent propit/ous, ſame great Good 
 Preſaging, ſince with Sorrow and Heart's Diftreſs 

Wearied 1 fell afleed : But now lead on; 

In me is no Delay : With thee to go 

1s to ſlay here; without thee here to flay 

I te. go hence unwilling ; thou to me 

Art all Things under Heaven, all Places thou, 

Who for my wwilful Crimes art baniſb d hence. 

This further Conſolation yet ſecure 

1 carry hence ; though all by me is loft, 

Such Fawour I unworthy am vonchſaf a, 

By me the promis'd Seed ſhall all reftore. 


THE following Lines, which conclude the Poem, riſe 
in a moſt glorious Blaze of Poetical Images and Ex- 
preſhons, oy | 
HELIODORUS in his £thiopics acquaints us, 
that the Motion of the Gods differs from that of Mor- 
tals, as the former do not tir their Feet, nor proceed 
Step by Step, but ſlide over the Surface of the Earth by 
an uniform Swimming of the whole. Body, The Read- 
er may obſerve with how Poetical a Deſcription Milton 
has attributed the ſame Kind of Motion to the Angels 
who were to take Poſſeſſion of Paradi/e, 


So ſpake our Mother Eve, and Adam heard 

Well pleas'd, but anſwer'd not; for now too nigh 
Th' Arch- Angel ſtaod, and from the other Hill 
Ta their fix*d Station all in bright Array 6 
| The 
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The Cherubim de. ended; on the Ground 
Gliding meteorons, as ev ning Mi? 
Ris'n from a River, ver the Maric glides, 
And gathers ground faft at the Lab'rer's Heel 
Homeward returning. High in Front advanc'd 
The Brandiſb d Sword of God before them blaz'd 


Fierce as a Comet —— 


THE Author helped his Invention in the following 
Paſſage, by reflecting on the Behaviour of the Angel, 
who, in Holy Writ, has the Conduct of Let and his 

Family, The Circumſtances drawn from that Relation 
are very gracefully made uſe of on this Occaſion, 


In either Hand the haſ# ning Angel caught 
Our /ing'ring Parents, and to the Eaſtern Gate 
Led them direct; and down the Cliff as faſt 


To the ſubjected Plain; then diſappear d. 
They looking back, &c. 


THE Scene which our Firſt Parents are ſurpriſed 
with upon their looking back on Paradiſe, wonderfully 
ſtrikes the Reader's Imagination, as nothing can be 
more natural than the Tears they ſhed on that Occaſion, 


They looking back, all th' Eaftern Side beheld 

Of Paradiſe, / late their happy Seat, 

Waw'd over by that flaming Brand, the Gate 

With dreadful Faces throng'd and fiery Arms: © 
Some natural Tears they drop d, but wid them ſaon ; 
The World was all before them, where to chuje 

Their Place of Reft, and Providence their Guide. 


IF I might preſume to offer at the ſmalleſt Alteration 
in this Divine Work, I ſhould think the Poem would 


end better with the Paſſage here quoted, than with the 
two Verſes which follow ; 
They 
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They Hand in Hand, with wand'ring Steps and flow, 
Through Eden took their ſolilary May. | 


THESE two Verſes, though they have their Beau- 
ty, fall very much below the foregoing Paſſage, and 
renew in the Mind of the Reader that Anguiſh which 
was pretty well laid by that Conſideration : 


The World was all before them, where to chuſe | 
Their Place of Rift, and Providence their Guide, 


HE Number of Books in Paradi/e Loft is equal to 
thoſe in the Heid. Our Author in his Firſt Edition 


had divided his Poem into Ten Books, but afterwards 


broke the Seventh and the Eleventh each of them into 


two different Pooks, by the Help of ſome ſmall Addi- 


tions. This ſecond Diviſion was made with great 
Judgment, as any one may ſee who will be at the Pains 
of examining it. It was not done for the ſake of ſuch a 
Chimerical Beauty as that of reſembling Virgil in this 
Particular, but for the more juſt and regular Diſpoſition 


of this great Work. 


THOSE who have read Bei, and many of the 
Critics who have written ſince his Time, will not par- 
don me if ] do not find out the particular Moral which 
is inculcated in Parad:/e Loft. Though I can by no 
means think with the laſt-mentioned French Author, 
that an Epic Writer firſt of all pitches upon a certain 
Moral, as the Ground-work and .Foundation of his 


Poem, and afterwards finds out a Story to it; I am, how- 


ever, of Opinion, that no juſt Heroic Poem, ever was, 
or can be made, from whence one great Moral may not 
be deduced. That which reigns in Milton is the moſt 
univerſal and moſt uſeful that cgp be imagined : It is in 
ſhort this, That Obedience to the Will of God makes Men 
happy, and that Diſobedience makes them miſerable." This 
is viſibly the Moral of the principal Fable, which turns 
upon Adam and Eve, who continued in Parad;/e while 


They kept the Command that was given them, and were 


driven 
'8 
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driven out of it as ſoon as they had tranſgreſſed. This fs 
likewiſe the Moral of the principal Epiſode, which ſhews 
us how an innumerable Multitude of Angels fell from 
their State of Bliſs, and were caſt into Hell upon their 
Diſobedience. Beſides this great Moral, which may be 
looked upon as the Soul of the Fable, there are an Infi- 
nity of Under-morals which are to be drawn from the 
ſeveral Parts of the Poem, and which makes this Work: 
more uſeful and inſtructive than any other Poem in any 
Language. | 
THOSE who have criticized on the Oayſey, the 
Iliad, and /#neid, have taken a great deal of Pains to 
fix the Number of Months or Days contained in the 
Action of each of thoſe Poems. If any one thinks it 
worth his while to examine this Particular in M. /ron, he 
will find that from Adam's firſt Appearance in the 
Fourth Book, to his Expulſion from Paradi/e in the 
Twelfth, the Author reckons ten Days. As for that 
Part of the Action which is deſcribed in the three firſt 
Books, as it does not paſs within the Regions of Nature, 
I have before ved that it is not ſubje to any Cal- 
culations of Time. | 
[ have now finiſhed my Obſervations on a Work which 
does an Honour to the Engiifþ Nation. I have taken a 
general View of it under thoſe four Heads, the Fable, 
the Characters, the Sentiments, and the Language, and 
made each of them the Subje& of a particular Paper, 
have in the next Place ſpoken of the Cenſures which 
our Author may incur under each of theſe Heads, which 
have confined to two Papers, though I might have en- 
larged the Number, if I had been diſpoſed to dwell on 
{0 ungrateful a Subject. I believe, however, that the ſe- 
vereſt Reader will not find any little Fault in Heroic Poe- 
try, which this Author has fallen into, that does not 
come under one of thoſe Heads among which I have 
diſtributed his ſeveral Blemiſhes. - After having thus 
treated at large of Paradiſe Loft, I could not think it 
ſufficient to have celebrated this Poem in the whole, 
without deſcending to Particulars, I have therefore 
beſtowed 
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beſtowed a Paper upon each Book, and endeavoured 
not only to prove that the Poem is beautiful in general, 
but to point out its particular Beauties, and to determine 
wherein they conſiſt. I have endeavoured to ſhew how 
ſome Paſſages are beautiful by being Sublime, others by 
being Soft, others by being Natural ; which of them are 
recommended by the Paſſion, which by the Moral, 
which by the Sentiment, and which by the Expreſſion. 
I have likewiſe endeavoured to ſhew how the Genius of 
the Poet ſhines by a happy Invention, a diſtant Alluſion, 
or ajudicious Imitation; how he has copied or improved 
Homer or Virgil, and raiſes his own Imaginations by the 
Uſe which he has made of ſeveral Poetical Paſſages in 
Scripture. I might have inſerted alſo ſeveral Paſſages of 


Tae. which our Author has imitated ; but as I do not 


look upon Tags to be a ſufficient Voucher, I would not 
perplex my Re der with ſuch Quotations as might do 
more Honour to the Hallau than the Engliſb Poet. In 
ſhort, I have endeavoured to particularize thoſe innu- 
merable Kinds of Beauty, which it would be tedious to 
recapitulate, but which are eilential to Poetry, and which 
may be met with in the works of this great Author. 
Had I thought, at wy firſt engaging in this Deſign, that 
it would have led me to ſo great a Length, I believe I 
ſhould never have entered upon it ; but the kind Recep- 
tion it has met with among thoſe whoſe Judgments I 
have a Value for, as well as the uncommon Demands 
which my Bookſeller tells me have been made for theſe 
particular Diſcourſes, give me no Reaſon to repent of 
the Pains I have been at in compoſing them. 
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A. 
ARON, The ſon of Amram, the brother of 
_ Moſes, Prince of the family of Levi, 1 


rieft of the Hebrews. 
abe The name of the Angel of the bottomleſs pit, 


P 
Rewel, ix. 2. applied by Milton, 7. R. iv. 624. to the 
bottomleſs pit itſelf. 
Abarim, A hill; in the Jand. of Moab, . over againſt Jeri- 
cho, on the farther fide of Jordan. 0 
Abaſb d, Made aſhamed. | 
Abaſſing Kings, i. e. Kings of Abaſſinia, a country in 
called by the Dutch 
— bon Unchan Jihannan 


Africa profeſſin 72 chriſtianity 
the country of _— 
one of the Emperors of . 
Abbau, A river of Damaſcus, mentioned in 2 128 
v. 12. ſuppoſed by modern 4ravellers to be but one 
of the branches of Baraddy. See nen Jour- 
H 1 


ney, Oc. P · 124. 


A. 


8 Abe, Heb. i. e. A ſervant of God; An holy Seraph 
who zealouſly oppoſed Lucifer in his rerolt. 

Alide, P. L. + 87. To bear or ſupport the conſequences 
of a thing. 

Alorii ve, That which brings forth nothing. > 
Abraham, Heb. Father of mary nations; Ihe fon of 
Terah, the father of the faithful; the friend of God ; 

with whom God entered into covenant to give him 
a numerous poſterity, and the Poſſeſſion of the land 

of Canaan. 

* Abrupt, Divided, without any thing intervening. J. 

Abſirafted, Separated. 

Aby/s, A depth without bottom. 

Academe, A gymnaſium or place of exerciſe in the fub- 
urbs'of the city of Athens, beſet with woods, taking 
its name from Academus. 


Acanthus, the herb Bear's-/oot. 
Accaron, A city on the ſouth of Gath, about 36 miles 


from Jeruſalem to the weſt. It was once a place of 
great wealth and power, ſo that it held out a long 
time againſt the victorious Jews: but it is now a poor 
deſpicable village. 

Acceſſible, That which may be approached. 

Acceſſories, Men who are guilty of a felonious offence, 

not principally, but by participation, 

Acclame, A Shout of praiſe, acclamation. 

Acheron, has its name from @xo; dolor, and gew flue, 
Jlowing with grief; and is repreſented" accordingly, 
the river of forrow, agreeable to Virgil's 2 of 


Tie, 
tenebreſa palus Acheronte refuſo. Lib. 6 v. 1 o/. 
here baleful Acheron ſpreads * and wide 
His livid, melancholy, murmuring ide. Piti. 
Ae 1. To perform, finiſh. 2. To R 7. 
Acbilles, The fon of Peleus King of Theſſaly, and The- 
tis the Goddeſs of * ww a famous hero at the 
ſiege of Troy. 
tat, yet argument, &c. Par. Left. B. 9. . L 71. 
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A. 


i. e. The Paradiſe Loft, even in this latter part of it 
concerning God's anger, and Adam's diſtreſs, is a 
more heroic ſubject than the V rath of Achilles on 
his foe Hector, whom he purſued three times round 
the walls of Troy, according to Homer. 

Acguift, Acquirement, attainment. 

Adam ſecond, i. e. JESUS CHalsT., 1 Cor. xv. 45. 

Adamant, A ſtone of impenetrable hardneſs, 


gates of burning adamant. B. 2. v.43 6. 
Milton here alludes to Virgil, B. 6. v. z 52. 


Wide is the fronting gate, and, rais'd on high, 
With adamantine columns threats the ſky. Dryden, 


Adonis, The God of the Syrians, who, according to tra- 
dition died every year, and revived again. He was 
ſlain by a wild boar in mount Lebanon, from whence 
the river Adonis deſcends, When this river began 
to be of a reddiſh hue, as it did at a certain ſeaſon of 
the year (which Mr. Maundrel attributes to a ſort of 
minium, or red earth, waſhed into the river by the 
violence of the rain) this was their ſignal for cele- 
brating their Adoni.., or feaſts of Adonis; and the 
women made loud lamentations for him, ſuppoſing 
the river was diſcoloured with his blood, 

Adramelech, Heb. mighty, maznificent King; One of the 
idols of Sepharvaim, worſhipped by them in Samaria, 
when tranſplanted thither by Salmanezer. * And 
* the Sepharvites burnt their children in the fire to 
% Adramelech.” 2 Kings, xvi. 31. 

Adria, The Adriatic Sea, now the Gulf of Venice, 
which ſeparates Greece and Illyricum from Italy. 

Aduſt, Burnt up, ſcorched. | 

/Egean Ile, fo called from the AEgean ſea. It is a 
very tempeſtuous ſea between Aſia and Greece, be- 
cauſe of the contrary winds. It runneth from the 
White Sea into the Mediterranean Sea, and hath a 
vaſt Multitade of Illes, whereof Lemnos is one. 

Holian charms, 1. e. Verſes; ſuch as thoſe of Alcæus 
and Sappho, who were. both of Mitylene in Leſbos, 

2 An 
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| | A. 
an iſland belonging to the Æolians. Hor. Od. iii. 30, 
VS: de po | 
Princeps /Eolium carmen ad 1:alss 
Deduxifje modes. 
It. was happy Horace firſt I 
Who to Aclian ſounds attun'd th' Au ſenian lyre, 
; | Francis 

Aerial, Inhabiting the air. 

Aem, from air. It is uſed by Milton ſometimes to ſig- 
nify ſpiritual, angelical, immaterial things. 

LEtna, The higheſt mountain in Sicily, called by the 
inhabitants Monte Gibelle, 1. e. the Mount of Mouuts. 
It vomits out dreadful ſtreams of fire like thoſe of 
Mount Veſuvius, which often cauſe earthquakes, and 
great deſolation in this iſland. Virgil gives a fine 
deſcription of this volcano, Zn. Lib. Hui. g71. 

Aber or Africus, The ſouth-weſt wind, from Africa. 

Affiifed, is here uſed in the Latin Senſe, Routed, ruin- 
ed, utterly broken .B. 1. v. 186, 

Front, 1. Outrage, act of contempt. 2. Open oppo- 

ſition, encounter. | 

Alote, i. e. Floating, ſwimming upon the ſurface of the 
Water. | 

Agape, (an adverb,) Staring with the Mouth. P. L. 5. 357. 

Aggregated, Collected together, many materials heaped 
into one maſs. 

Aglaſt, Struck with horror, as at the fight of a ſpectre. 

Agon:ter, An actor, a prize-fighter, Gr. Ayunong, ludio, 
hi/trio, actor ſcenicus. 

Ara, The capital of the kingdom of the ſame name, 

or Indoftan in Aſia, is ſituated on the river Jemma, 

zoo miles N. E. of Surat. It is a large, beautiful, 

and populous city, 20 miles in circumference, where 
the Mogul frequently reſides. 

Ahaz. An idolatrous King of Judah, father of Hexe- 
k'ah, 2 Kings, 16. 

Hialon, Heb. An oak; The name of a ſtron city, be - 
longing to the Philiſtines, in the Tribe of Dan, four 
miles trom Jeruſalem to the ſouth-eaſt, See 7 x. 12. 
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A. 

Alabaſter, A kind of ſoft marble, eaſier to cut, and leſs 
durable than the other kinds. The white is the molt 
common. F. 

Aladule, The Greater Armenia, called by the Turks | 
(under whom the greateſt part of it is) Aladule, of its 


laſt King Aladules, ſlain by Selymus the Firſt in his - RH 
retreat to Tauris, a great city in Perſia, now called 5 = 
Ecbatana. — 
Alcairo or Cairo (Grand) The capital of Egypt, ſituated _ , 


in a Plain at the foot of a mountain, 2 miles Eaſt 
of the banks of the Nile, and 100 South of the 
mouth of that river. It is ten miles in .circuit, and 
is ſaid to contain near a million of ſouls, 30 or 40 
frequently dwelling in a houſe. It is the ſame with 
ancient Memphis. Near this city ſtood N Egyptian 
Babylon. 

Alcbemiſt, 2 Who purſues, or profeſles the {cience of 

alchemy. 

Al:htmy, The more ſublime chymiſtry, which propoſos 

the tranſmutation of metals. 7. 

Alcides, Hercules, ſo called from his grandfather Alcæus. 
See Par. Loſt, B. 2. v. 542, Sc. Milton here alludes 
to Hercules's return from the conqueſt of Qchalia a 

city in Beeotia, from whence he had brought lote the 
King's Daughter. Deinara his wife, in jealouſy of 
his new miftreſs, ſent him an invenom'd robe, which | 
- ſtuck ſo cloſe to his ſkin, that he could not pull off the 
one without the other. The Pain was alſo fo exqui- + 
fte that he tore up the Theſahian Pines; and Lichas, a 
who had brought him the poiſoned robe, he threw | 
from the top of Eta, a mountain of T heffaly, into 
the Fuboic fea, the ſea near Eubcea an iſland i in che 
Archipelago. See Ovid, Met. ix. t 36. | 
Alcinous, He reigned in a Grecian Iſland in the Ionian. 
Sea (now the Gulf of Venice) anciently called Phæ- 
acia, then Corcyra, now Corfu under the dominion 7}. 
of the Venetians. The foil is fruitful in oil, wine, 
and moſt excellent fruits. This Alcinous is made fa» * 
. mous 


A. 
mous for his gardens, celebrated by Homer, as alſo 
for the entertainment he gave to Ulyſſes. 

Aleian, of ateia, Gr. arandering, A Field in Cilicia, 
where it is ſaid that Perſeus wandered after his fall 
from heaven, and died with hunger. 

A'giers, The capital of the kingdom of the ſame name, 
the largeſt in Barbary, a good fea-port, lying near 
the mouth of the river Saffran in the Mediterranean, 
oppoſite to the iſland Majorca. | 

Alimental, That which nouriſhes. F. | 

Almanſer, Arab. The /7&or, was King of Morocco, 
who invaded Spain with 60,000 horle and 100,000 
foot, A. D. 1158, He uſurped the territories of the 
Spaniſh Moors who invited him over, was beaten by 
the chriſtians, and ſlain with an arrow at the ſiege of 
vantarin in Portugal, 

Hip, i. e. A mountain white with ſnow, and fo uſed by 
Milton for mountains in general, 8. A. 620, and 
Par. Loft, ii. 620, The name is indeed appropriated 
to the mountains which ſeparate Italy from France 
and Germany: but avy high mountain may be ſo 
called, 

Ar althea, Gr. i. e. very rich and multiplying ; Daughter 
of Meliſſus King of Crete, a miſtreſs and nurſe of 
Jupiter which fed him with goats milk and honey; 
and hkewiſe mother of Bacchus. Jupiter gave bor 
a horn of plenty which ſupplied her with every ching. 
Hence the copia-cornu, | | a 

Amara, A high mountain in Abyſlinia, about go miles 
in compaſs, a day's journey high, and ſurrounded 
with rocks, with only one entrance into it. On the 
top are many beautiful palaces, where the King's 
children are educated, and the' younger ſons kept 
that they may not diſturb che government. 

Amarant, Gr. unfading. A Flower of a purple-velvet 
colour, which, tho' gathered, keeps its beauty, and 
when all other flowers fade, recovers its luſtre by 
being ſprinkled with a little water, It is uſed as an 
emblem of immortality. | 


Amaxonian, 


A. | 
Amazonian, of the Amazons, A warlike nation of women 
in Scythia near Mæotis; who, when they had a mind 
to have children, ſent for men that lived near them 
to get them with child, but to ſtay with them no 
longer (one of them came to Alexander for that pur- 
poſe); and if they bore male children, they lamed 
or crippled them; if female, they cut off their right 
breaſts, that it ſhould be no hindrance to them in 
throwing their javelins or darts. 
Amber, A yellow tranſparent ſubſtance, of a gummous 
conſiſtence. | 
Ambient, ſurrounding, encompaſſing. F. 


Anbitien, i'd no ambition, S. A. 247. that is, not going 


about with ſtudiouſneſs and affectation to gain praiſe, 
alluding to- the origin of the Word in Latin, from am- 
bire, to go about. 

Ambroſia, I. The imaginary food of the Gods, 2. The 

name of a Plant. 7. 

Amerce, P. L. 1. 609. To deprive, to forfeit. It pro- 
perly p. yea to mul, ro fine; but here it has 
ſtrange affinity with the Greek x;4::7, to deprive, to 
take away. 

Amice, The firſt or undermoſt part of a prieſt's habit, 
over which he wears the 4/5. Derived from the Latin 
amicie, to cloath. | 

Amity, Friendſhip. 

Ammral, uſed by Milton for Admiral, as thinking it of 
a better ſound, or as coming nearer its extraction 
Ammiraglio, | 

Ammon, Gr. a ram; The name of Jupiter, worſhipped 
in Africa under the ſhape of a ram, where alſo he 
had a famed oracle. 

Aupfiſæna, A, ſerpent that is faid to have an head at 
both ends, and to go both ways; of which the word 
(from 2472 and Bauw) is exprefiive, See Lucan, Phar. 
ix. 696. | 

Am l tude, Capacity. 


Aud amplitude *f mind to greateſt Deeds, P. R. 139. 
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A. 


In which expreſſion {fays Mr. Thyet) there is a great 


deal of dignity as well as ſignificancy ; and none cer- 


tainly could have been better ſelected to expreſs the 


idea which the Poet intended to convey. 
 Amram, The Father of Aaron. 
Anarch, An author of confuſion. , | 
Angola, A country of Africa, principally inhabited by 
negroes, and whither' moit European nations reſort to 
purchaſe ſlaves for their American plantations. This. 


country is ſituated between 5 and, 16 Deg. S. Lat. 


and 10 and 15 E. Lon. 
Announce, P. R. 4. 504. To publiſh, to proclaim, 
Anteus, A giant of prodipious ſtrength, the ſon of Nep- 
tune and Terra, or Earth, who dwelt at Iraſſa a place 
in Libya; who, when knocked down by Hercules, 
immediately received new ſtren 


th from his mother, 


For which reaſon Hercules held him up in his left 


hand, and daſhed his brains out between earth and 


heaven. 
Antarctic South, contrary to Arctic North, from arr. 


the bear, the moſt conſpicuous conſtellation near the 


North Pole. 
Anti pater, A native of Idumæa, and father of Herod, 
who (according to Joſephus) abounded in riches, for 


the ſake of which Mark Antony raiſed his fon Herod ' 


to the throne of Judah. See Antig. Book 14. c. 1. 
Acnian mountain, A poetical expreſſion for ſoaring to a 
height above other poets, I he mountains of Bœotia, 
antiently called Aenia, were ſuppoſed by the antients 
the haunt of the Muſes ; and thus Virgil Fel. vi. 65, 
Apathy, Exemption from paſſion. J. 
4:c:alypſe, Revelation; a Word uſed only of the Sacred 
W b 7. 


Apoftacy, Departure from what a man has profeſſed, It 


is generally applied to religion. J. 
Appaid, Satisſied. 7. 
Appetence, Carnal deſire. J. ; 
Aguilo or Boreas, 1. e. the North-wind ; who, according 
to the fable, carried off by force Ori:hzia daughter of 
| Erictheus 


| A, | 
Erictheus King of Athens. Ovid. Met. 6. Fab, 9» 
Milton hath invented this fine fable (Poem 1. on the 
Death of an infant) of Winter's rape upon his ſiſter's 
daughter on the ſame grounds as that of Boreas on the 
daughter of Erectheus, whom he raviſhed as ſhe 
croſſed over the river Ily ſus (as Apollonius fays, B. 4.) 
i; e. ſhe was'drowned in a high wind, croſſing that 
river. 

Arabinn, from Arabia, a country of large extent in Aſia, 
Its three principal ſubdiviſions are Arabia F eli, Ara- 
bia Deſerta, and Arabia Petrza, 

Arbitre/ſs, Witneſs, ſpectatreſs. 

Ardboret, A ſmall tree, or ſhrub. 

Arbeorous, Belonging to a tree. 

Arcadian, from Arcadia, a country in Peloponneſus ha- 
ving very good paſture ground, and therefore abound- 
ing with ſhepherds, who were given to muſic, and 
particularly excelled in the pipe. Pan was the pecu- 
liar God of this country. 

Architrave, Th:t part of a column which lies immedi- 
ately upon the capital, and is the lowelt member of 
the entablature a 

A. geſtis, Lat. and Gr. White as ſilver, becauſe it Clears 
the ſcy. The North-eaſt wind. ; 

Argo, Gr. i. e. /wiſt ; The ſhip wherein Jaſon and other 
valiant Greeks made a famous expedition to Colchos 

upon the Pontus, to bring from thence the golden 
fleece into Greece, This expedition of the Argo- 
nau's was much celebrated in antient hiſtory. 

Arg:b, Heb. A lump of earth or gravel, A large, 
ſruitful, and populous country lying on the Eaſt of 
Jordan among the mountains, and belonged to Og 
King of Baſan, It was afterwards called Tracho- 
nitis, Lule iii 1. 

Argus, A ſhepherd who had an bendred eyes, and 
whom Juno ſet to watch the loves of Jove. Jupiter 


% 


was diſpleaſed with ſuch a ſpy (employed Mercury to 


| Tull Argus afleep and kill him; which he did with his. 


pipe and rod (to which Milton refers, Book xi. 13 3 
11 5 and N 
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A. 
and cut off his head. He was afterwards transformed 
into a EP peacock, See the ſtory Ovid, Met. i. 
020, . 
A: tel, 5 Heb, The lion of God, or frong lion, one of the 
evil ſpirits, of remiitikable ferocity. 
Fries, Lat. The Ram, The firſt fign in the gol, when 
« up ua enters into which, the days and nights are 
equa 
4 The Arimaſpians were an one eyed people 
of 5cythia who adorned their hair with gold, and be- 
tween whom and the Gryphons there were continual 
- wars about gold ; the Gryphons guarding it, the Ar's 
maſpians taking it away whenever they had oppor- 


tunit 


Arioch, Heb. 4 fierce and terrible lion; one of the evil 
ſpirits. 


Armoric, from Armorica, ſince called Bretagne, of the 
Britons who ſettled there. 

Hrnon, A river, which was the boundary of the country 

| of the Ammonites on the South. 
Froar,' Heb. heat or defirozed; A city of the Moabites 
on the river Arnon. 

Arreta, to adviſe, direct. . 

Artaxata, The chief cy of Armenia, ſeated upon the 
river Araxes. 

Aſcalon, Heb. An ignominious fire ; A city of Paleſtine, 
where there was a temple dedicated to the idol Dagon. 

Alcalenite, An inhabitant of Aſcalon. 

Aftaroth, See Baalim. | 

Aſradai, Heb. to defiray : The luſtful and _— 
angel A/modeus, mentioned Tebit iii. 9. who deprive 
Sarah of her ſeven huſbands; but after that ſhe was 

married to the ſon of Tobit, he was driven away by 
the fumes of the heart and liver of a fiſh. 

Aſ;haltic pool, or the lake Aſphaltis, A collection of 
waters in Paleſtine, in Aſia, into which the river Jor- 
dan runs, imagined to be the place where Sodom and 
Gomorrah were anciently ſituated, 

Aſpha/tus, The bitumen of this lake, which exactly re- 

I -  ſembles 


A. | 
ſembles pitch, and is only diſtinguiſhable by its ſul - 
phureous ſmell and tafte. T 
Ajphodel, A poetical name of the flower Daydilly. 
Aſparamont, A romantic name of a place in Orlando 
2 Furioſo. ; I 

3 GHria, Heb. The Seed, fo called from Aſſur the ſon 
of Shem ; A large and fertile country in Aſia. This 
is one of the empires we have the earlieſt knowledge 

of, which laſted 1200 years from Nimrod the firſt ſo- 
vereign to Sardanapalus the laſt. | | 
Aſtarte, The Goddeſs ofthe Phœnicians, the fame with 


J Aſtoreth. The moon was adored undeg this name. 
; She is rightly ſaid (Book i. 437.) te come in troop with 
; Aſtoreth, as ſhe was one of them, the moon with the 


ſtars. She is likewiſe called the Goddeſs of the Zido- 
nians, and the abomination of the Zidonians, 2 King 
XXi11. 13. She was worſhipped very much in Zidon 


! or Sidon, a famous city of the Phceniciarts fituated 
3 upon the Mediterranean, Solomon, who had many 
1 wives that were foreigners, was prevailed ypon by 


them to introduce the worſhip of this Goddeſs into 
: Iſrael, 1 Kings xi. 5 and built her a tem ple on the 
i Mount of Olives; which, on account of this and 
other idols, is called the mountain of corruption, 
2 Kings xxiii. 13. as here by the Poet, the offenſive 
mountain, and before, that opprobrious hill, and that 
hill of ſcandal. © | | * | 
Adna, A frequent, difficult, and ſhort reſpiration, join- 
ed with a hiſſing ſound, a cough. J. 
Aſlonied, A word uſed for aſtoniſhed. 7. 


1 Aftound, To aſtoniſh, to confound with fear or won- 
4 der. F. | 

1 Aſtracan, A conſiderable part of the Czar's dominion, 
i formerly a Tartarian kingdom, with a capital city of 
the ſame name, near the mouth of the river Volga 


f at its fall into the Caſpian Sea. 
| Afirea, or the Virgin, One of the twelve figns of the 


zodiac, 
H 6 Aſtronomer, 


A. 

* He that ſtudies the celeſtial motions. F. 
Atabalipa, The laſt, and one of the moſt peaceable 
Emperors of Peru in America. 

bens, anciently the capital of Attica; ; famous for i its 
learned men, and the extraordinary cloquomes which 
. flouriſhed there : now called Setines. | 

Att cous; P. R. 1. 487. Atheiſtic, Godleſs. 

Atlantic flone, i. e. marble. 

Atlantic Sea, The great Weſtern ocean. 

Atlas, A chain of mountains running from E. to . 
through the North of Africa, from which the ſea be- 
tween the latter and America has taken the name of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Dr. Shaw aſſures us, that they 
are not of that uncommon height and magnitude 
aſcribed to them by the ancients. 

Alſo, A great aſtronomer ; inſomuch that he is faid to 
have borne heaven on his ſhoulders. 

Atrophy,” Want of nouriſhment; a diſeaſe. F. 

Attent, Intent, attentive. | 

-* Attrite, Worn by rubbing. F. 

Aitune, To make any thing muſical. J. 

*Auditreſs, The woman that hears. F. 

Avon, A river that has its riſe in Leiceſterſhire, me | 
falls into the Severn below Briſtol. | 

Haran, or Haran, or Charran, or Charræ; A city of 

| Meſopotamia near the Euphrates. 

Aurora, The Goddeſs of the morning; ſo uſed by poets 
. for the morning itſelf. . The fan of winds among the 
leaves may be properly called the fan of the morni 
Ar Jonian of Auſonius, becauſe Auſonius, the ſon of VU. 
lyſſes by Calypſo is ſaid to have reigned there; A part 
of Italy between Benevent and Cales. But afterwards, 
in later en and here, this word denoted all Italy in 

general. 

Axaxel, A name uſed for ſome demcn or devil by ſeveral 

antient authors Jewiſh and Chriſtian. It is derived 

from two Hebrew words, az and axel, ſignifying - 
brave in retreating; a proper appellation for the 
ftandard-bearer of the fallen angels. 

gs (iy 


B. 

4 The name of ſeveral iſlands in the Atlantic 
Ocean, ſituated between 36 and 4 deg. N. Lat. and 
between 25 and 33 W. Long. 

A:otus or Aſhdod, A city in Paleſtine, where O_ had 
a temple. | 

Azure, Blue, faint-blue. 7. 

Azza for Gaza, A city of the Philiſtines. 

P » 


45 B. 
Halim, Lords, and Afaroth, Flocks or Riches. 'Theſe 
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: are properly named . as they frequently 
: are in Scripture ; and there were many Baalim and 
1 Aſtaroth. They were the general names of the 


Gods and Goddeſſes of Syria and Paleſtine, and 
: the neighbouring countries. It is ſuppoſed, that by 
$ them is meant the ſun, and the hott of heaven. 
: Babel, i. e. Confuſion, The tower fo called becauſe God 
f then confounded the languages of theſe impious 
| builders. Gen. xi. 1 10. 
4 Babylon, It was the ancient metropolis of Aſſyria; 
F was formerly the largeſt, nobleſt, and moſt magni- 
| ficent City in the whole world ; founded by Nimrod, 
but perfected by Semiramis. Modern travellers can- 
YN not now determine the place where it ſtood, 
f Bacchus, The natural ſon of Jupiter by Semele; the 
God of wine, becauſe he firſt planted vines. 
Bara, The chief city of Bactria, a province of Perſia, 
famous for its fruitfulneſs. 
Baleful, Sorrowful, ſad.” F. 
Ban, Interdiction. 7. 
 Bandite, A man outlawed. 
Barbaric, Foreign, far-fetched. J. 


Barbaric pearl and gold. B. i ii, 4+ 


In alluſion to the cuſtom uſed at the coronation of 
ſome kings in the Eaſt of ſhowering gold and precious 
ſtones upon their heads. And this pearl and gold is 
called Barbaric pearl and gold, after the manner of 
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B. 
the Greeks and Romans, who accounted all other 
nations barbarons, 2 W 

Barb'd, Bearded, headed with fire; of the French Barbe, 
and the Latin barba. | 

Baria, A city and province of dry ſandy Libya, Thus 
Firg. B. iv. 42. | 


Then the dread Syrtes ſtretch'd along the main, 
And then the wild Barbarians range the plain. Pitt. 


Barricado'd, Fortified, barr'd. J. x 

Baſan, A large populous country of the Ammonites, 

Battailous, Warlike ; with military appearance, J. 

Battallien, A diviſion of an army, a troop, a body of 
forces. --- . 

Bitten, To fatten, to make fat; to feed plenteouſly. 

Beach, The ſhore, the ſtrand. g | 

Beatific, Bleſſed. It is uſed only of heavenly fruition 
after death. J. | 

HBeatitude paſt utterance, B. iii. 62. Our author here 
alludes to the beatific viſion, in which divines ſuppoſe 
the happineſs of the faints to conſiſt. 

B. drops, Jo beſprinkle, to mark with drops. 7. 

Beelzebub, Ihe Lird of Flies, An idol worſhipped at 
Ekron, a city of the Philiſtines, 2 Kings i. 2. He is 
called the Prince of Devils, Mar. xii. 24. and there- 
fore deſervedly made ſecond to Satan 

Beer/aba, The ſouthermoſt extremity of the Holy Land. 

Behemoth, A creature deſcribed in Job, and underſtood 
by the generality of interpreters to mean the elephant. 
But Bochart and other later critics have endeavoured 
to ſhow that Behemoth is the river-horſe, and Levia- 
than the crocodile. It ſeems as if Milton was of the 
latter opinion by his mentioning afterwards the ri ver 
horſe and ſcaly crocoile. 

Bebi, Command, precept. 7. 

_ Belated, Benighted. F. | 

Beldam, An old woman, generally a term of contempt, 
marking the laſt degree of old age, with all its _ 

| an 


by 4 
and miſeres: From the French Be/l» dame, which ef 
old fignified an old woman. 

Belial, A lewd, timoraus, | thful ſpirit. It does not 
appear that he was ever worſhipped : but lewd profli- 
gate fellows, ſuch as regard neither God nor man, 

are called in ſcripture, ſons of Belial. - 

Be/lerophon, A beautiful and valiant youth, ſon of 
Glaucus; who, refuſing the amorous application of 
Antia wife of Prætus King of Argus, was by falſe 
ſuggeſtions, like thoſe of cog we miſtreſs to her huſ- 
band, ſent into Lycia with letters deſiring his de- 
ſtruction; where he was put on ſeveral enterprifes full 
of hazard, in which however he came off conqueror ; - 
but attempting vaingloriouſly to mount up to heaven 
on the winged horſe Pegaſus, he fell, and wandered 
in the Aleian plains till he died. His ſtory is related 
at large in the fixth book of Homer's Iliad ; but it is 

to the latter part of it that Milton chiefly allude:, 
Ver. zco. Ec. | 

But when at laſt diſtracted in his mind, 

Forſook by heav'n, forſaking human kind, 
Wide o'er th' Aleian field he choſe to ſtray, 
A long, ſorlorn, uncomfortable way. Pope. 


Belus, The ſon of Nimrod, ſecond King of Babylon, 
and the firk man worſhipped for a god; by the 
Chaldeans called Bel, by the Phoenicians, Baal. 

Bengala, a kingdom and city in the Eaſt Indies ſubject 
to the Great Mogul, and is one of the richeſt and 
moſt fruitfal countries in all India, being annually 
overflown by the Ganges, as Egypt is by the Nile. 

Benign, Kind, generous, liberal. 7. "RE? 

Beril, A precious ſtone, of a ſea- green colour. 


Be/prent, Beſprinkled, ſprinkled over. 

Bejluck, Stuck over with any thing. 95 aver | 

* The ſouthern extremity of the kingdom of 
ael. | 

Beuy, A company, an aſſembly. F, 

Bird of night, The nightingale. 7 


Berta 
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Biferta, An ancient city of Barbaty i in Alles, ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame with Utica. 

Ditumi nous, from bitumen, a fat nde matter dug 
out of the earth, or ſcummed off lakes. 

Bijzance or Byzantium, A city of Thrace, built by Pau- 
ſanias captain of the Spartans It was afterwards en- 
larged, and made the head of the oriental empire un- 
der Conſtantine, and was called Conſtantinople. It 
is now in the hands of the 'Tarks. being won by 
Mahomet II. A. D. 1453. They call it Hamboul. 

Blanc from the French Hanc, white. So Virgil calls the 


moon, candida luua, the white moon. 


. , Bland, Soft, mild, gentle. J. 


Blaze, Lo publiſh, to make known, 5 0 

Bliube, Gay, airy. 

Bocchus, the realm of, i. e. Mauritania, the fartheſt part 
of Africa to the South 

Bolt, An ancient word for arrow. 

B:l:, To blurt out, to let without thinking. ge 

Foreas, The North wind. 

Born, Gay, merry. F. 

- Boſt'y, W oody. 

wo chorus, Gr. The paſſage of an ox, a narrow paſſage 
into the Euxine Sca by Conſtantinople, through which 
Jaſon paſſed with much difficulty and danger. 

Brand, P. L 15. 643 A ſword. Brando in Italian too 
ſignifies a ſword, ] he reaſon of this - denomination 
ſeems to be derived from hence; becauſe men fought 
with ſtakes and fire-brands before arms were in- 
vented. 

Bourn, A bound, a limit. 

Briareos or Briareas, The fon of "Titan, one - of {the 
giants. He was called by men Ægeon, and among 
the Gods, Briareus. Poets feign that he had an 
hundred hands, and fifty heads. Hence Virgil calls 
him centimanus Briareus, Mn. vi. 287. 


And Briareus with a!l his hundred hands. 


Prigad, A diviſion of forces, a body of men. . 


Brigandine, A coat of mail. 
Brimmsd 


C. 6 
Brimmed waves, Waves that riſe to the brim or margin 
e 
Biinded, Streaked, tabby. 7. 
Broidered, Adorned. 
Buage, Stiff, formal. 
Bullion, Gold or ſilver in the lamp unwrought. 7. 
Bulwark, 1. A fortification or citadel. 2. A ſecurity. 7. 
Burgher, One who has a right to certain privileges in 
this or that place, 
Bufirii, A moſt cruel tyrant in Egypt nearly contem - 
orary with Danaus in Greece, He has been ſuppo- 
ſed by ſome, tho* erroneouſly, to be the ſame wich 
Pharaoh. Milton has followed that opinion, i. 30%. 


Buxom, Flexible, yielding; from a Saxon word, to 
bend. 


E. 


ams, The fon of Agenor, King of the Phceni- 
cians, being ſent by his father out of Aſia into 
Greece to look for his ſiſter Europa, whom jupiter 
had ſtolen away in the ſhape of a bull, and not being 
able to find her, he durſt not return home, but ſtaid 
among the Greeks, whom he taught the uſe of let- 
ters, and the way of making braſs. He founded 
Thebes in Bœotia; but afterwards, upon the account 
of ſome misfortunes, being obliged, together with 
his wife Hermione, to quit it, they came into IIlyria, 
where they were both changed into ſerpents for ha- 
ving ſlain one facred to Mars, as we read in the 
fourth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 
Crcias, Gr. drawing evil, The North-weſt wind. 
Calabria, A country in the uttermoſt part of Italy, to- 
wards the Mediterranean. WT 
Ca/v'd, Brought forth, It is a general word, and does 
not relate to cows only ; but hinds are faid to calve 
in, Job xxxix, 1. and P/al. xxix 3. and ſo does not fall 
under Dr. Bentley's cenſure of it“ as a metaphor 
| * very 


1 | 
© very heroical eſpecially for wild beaſts.” Mr. 
Addiſon particularly commends this metaphor, and 
the whole deſcription. of the beaſts riſing out of the 
carth, as worthy of the genius of Milton, and the 
molt ſhining part in the poem. 

Columnious, Slanderous, fallely reproachful. J. 

Cambalu, The principal city of Cathay, a province of 
1 artary, the antient ſeat of the Chams. 

Cambuſcan, The Story of Cambuſcan bold (Il Penſer:/o, 
160) He means Chaucer and his Squire's tale, 
wherein Cambuſcan is King of Sarra in Tartary, and 
has two ſons, Algarfife and Camball, and a daughter 
named Canace. This Tartar King receives a preſent 
from the King of Araby and Ind of a wondrous 
lerſe of brajs, that could tranſport him through the 
air to any place, and a ſword of rare quality, and at 
the fame time his daughter Canice i eſented with 
a virtuous ring and gls; a glats by which ſhe could 
diſcover ſecrets and future events; and a ring by 
which ſhe could underitand the language of birds. 
his tale was either never finiſhed by — or 
_ of it is loft, But Spenſer has introduced it, 
300k 4. Cant. 2, St. 22, 

Camel, An animal very common in Arabia, Judea, and 
the neighbouring countries. it will continue ten 
days without water, | 

Canaan, part of Syria, ſo culled from Chanaan the 

fon of Ham by whom it wi- t inhabited ; the laud 

promiſed to bi aham an © poiterity, and to which 
he with his whole fam, vent from tae country of 
Chaldæa. Gen. x11. ©. | 

Canopy, covering ſpread over the head. F. 

Cafparijen, A ſort of cover for ah:rie, F. 

Cape o/ Good Liepe, Ihe moſt ſouthern promontory of 
Africa, where the Dutch have a good town and fort, 
the capital of their ſettlements amongſt the Hotten- 
rots, or country of Caitaria, extending 200 miles 
within land, and producing the molt excellent wine, 

Cornu 


C. 
corn and fruits, to be met with any where, having 
great plenty of cattle, veniſon, fiſh and poultry, and 
would be a very deſirable place, was it not ſubject to 
ſtorms in ſummer and winter, more than any other 
part of the globe. Lat. 34. 15 8. Long. 20. 7. 

Caphtor, The Sons of Caphtor, Sam. Agoniſtes, 1713, 
i. e. the Philiſtines, who were originally of the iſland 
of Caphtor or Crete. The people were called Caph- 
torim, Cheretim, Ceretim, and afterwards Cretians. 
A Colony of them ſettled in Paleſtine, and there 
went by the name of Philiſtines 

Capitoline Fupiter, So called from the Capitol, his tem- 
ple at Rome. 

Capricorn, a horned goat, One of the Twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac. The Tropic of Capricorn is the ſun's far- 
theſt progreſs ſouthwards, | 

Car, A chariot of war, F. 

Caravan, A troop or body of merchants or pilgrims, 

who meet at certain times and places, to put them- 
ſelves in a condition of defence from thieves, who 
ride in troops in ſeveral deſert places upon the road, 
A Caravan 1s like an army, conſiſting ordinarily of 
five or fix hundred camels, and near as many horſes, 
and ſometimes more. This makes it tne iafeit way 
of travelling in Turky and Perſia with the caravan, 
though indeed it goes flower than in leſs company, 
or with a guide alone, as ſome will do. See Trave/: 
into Perſia, in Harris, Vol. ii. B. 2. C. 2. 

Carbuncſe, A jewel ſhining in the dark. 

og A mountain in Judea, northward towards the 

ea. . 

Carnage. 1. Slaughter, havock. 2. Heaps of fleſh. J. 

Carol, A ſong of devotion. F. | 

Cabin or Ca/been, One of the greateſt cities in Perſia, in 
the province of Agrach, formerly Parthia towards the 
a Sea, where the Perſian Monarchs made their 
reſidence after the loſs of Tauris, from which it is 
diſtant 65 German miles. | 

Carpathian's wizard"s hook, (Mat, 892.) Proteus, me 


C. 


had a cave at Carpathus, an iſland in the Mediter- 
ranean, was a wizzard or prophet, was likewiſe Nep- 
tune's ſhepherd, and as ſuch bore a hook. See Vg. 
Georg. iv. 387. | 

Caſius, An antient Mountain in Egypt. 

Caſpian Sea, A large collection of waters in Aſia, ha- 
ving Aftracan and Calmuck Jartary on the North, 
Botharas and part of Perſia on the Eaſt, another pait 
of Perſia on the South, and another Part of Perſia and 
Circafiia on the Weſt. It is a fea particularly noted 
for ſtorms and tempeſts. 

Catia, A ſweet ſpice mentioned by Moſes, E cod. xxx. 

Caſtalian Spring, A ſpring by the grove of Daphne at 
Antioch, of the {ame name with that in Greece at the 
foot of Parnaſſus, and extoll'd for its prophetic qua- 
lities. 

Cataphrats, Men or horſes completely armed, from 
X&TLYEXTIWy WO guard with arms. 

Cataract, A diſorder in the eye; which for many ages, 
and till about 30 years ago, was thought to be a Hm 
growing over the eye, intercept.ns or veiling the 
light, and fo increaſin g till viſion was totally obſtruct- 
ed; but the diſeaſe is in che chryRalline huizour, 
lying between the outmoſt coat of the eye and the pu- 
pilla The dimneis which 1 at the beginning, is 
called a ſuſfuſion, and when the fight is la, is called 
a Cataract, and cure l by cou:bng. which is with a 
needle paſüng through the external cot, a wad driving 
down ; the loſs of which is ſomewhat ivpplied by the 
ule of a large convex gials. 

Cata at, A fall of water irom on high; a caſcade. J. 

Catarrh, A defluxion of a ſharp trum irom the glands 
about the head and throat. 

Cathaian, from Cathay or Catay, à country of Aſia, and 
the northern part of China. 

Cedarn, The fame as Cearine, of or belonging to the 
cedar tree, 

Celtic, Belonging to the Celtz, Heb. fair and je//ow 3 

the 


: C. | 
the old Gauls, now the-French ; called ſa upon the 
account of their yellow hair. 


Centric and concentric, are terms applied to ſpheres 
whole center 15 the ſame with the earth. 

Centaur, A poetical being, ſuppoſed to be compounded 
of a man and a horle; and is one of the con- 
ſtellations. | 

Cinfer, The pan in which incenſe is burned. J. 

Ceraſtes, A ſerpent having horns, F. 

Cerberean, Belonging to Cerberus, i. e. mouths as 
wide as thoſe of the dog Cerberus; whom poets 
feign to have three heads, others fifty, ſome an hun- 
dred. 

Ceres, 'The daughter of Saturn and Ops, the Goddeſs of 
corn and tillage. She had by Jupiter one daughter 
named Proſerpine, whom Pluto ſtole away, and carried 

Into hell, Ceres fought her throughout the whole 
world; and at laſt hearing that ſhe was carried by 
Pluto into hell, complained of the indignity to Ju- 
piter, and with much entreaty prevailed with him to 
ſuffer her to livg only half the year with Pluto, and 
the other halt with the Gods above. 2 

Cha/ybaan from Chalybes; who were famous among 
the antients for their iron-works. 

Cham or Ham, Heb. heat, Noah's third ſon, who in the 
diviſion of the world had Africa for his lot, and was 


worſhipped by the Egyptians under the name of 


Hammon. 

Cbampian, A flat open country. J. a 

Chaot, The maſs of matter ſuppoſed to be in confuſion 
before it was divided by the creation into its proper 
claſſes and elements. 7. 

Character, P. L. 8. 545. Here uſed in its original ſenſe 
for a mark, a ſtamp, a repreſentation, 

Charity, P. L. 4. 756. Tenderneſs, kindneſs, love, 

| Charities is uſed in the Latin fignification, and, like 
caritates, comprehends all the relations, all the en- 
dearments of conſanguinity and affinity. Ihe theo- 
logical virtue of univerſal love. P. L. 3.216. 12. 684. 


Har- 


C. 
Charlemaign, or Charles the Great, The ſon of Pipin 
| firſt King of France, and afterwards Emperor of the 
Romans. About the year 800 he undertook a war 
againſt the Saracens in Spain, and as ſay the Spaniſh 
hiſtorians, he and his army were routed at Fonta- 
rabia ;—though all the French writers agree, that he 
was victorious over his enemies, and died in peace. 

Charybdis, The guif of perditicn; a dreadful whirlpool 

in the Sicilian ſea, oppoſite to Scylla, a rock ſituated 
in a ſmall bay on the Italian coaſt, into which bay the 
tide runs with a very ſtrong current, ſo as to draw in 
the ſhips that come within the compaſs of its force, 
and either daſhes them againſt the rocks, or ſwallows 
them in the eddies. : 

Chemic or Chymiſt, A profeſſor of chymiſtry, a philoſopher 
by fire. Milton calls the ſun [Var. Loft, B. iii. 609. 
the arch-chymi/! ; becauſe he produceth ſo many pre- 
cious vegetables, fruits, metals, minerals, out of the 
earth, by the powerful influence of his rays darted up- 
on it. . 

Chemas, An idol of the Moabitee, ſuppoſed by Jerom 
and other learned men to be the ſame with Baal-peor, 
as well as with Priapus, or the idol of turpitude, and 
therefore called by our Poet, 7% ob/cene dread of 
Moab's ſons. 

Cher/one/ſe, A peninſula, Milton here { Par. Lof,, 
Book xi. 392.) alludes to a large tra& of land com- 
prehending the vaſt peninſula of Ganges between Su- 

matra and Borneo, called by the antients the golden 
Cherſone/e, becauſe it abounded with gold; now the 

| 2 of Malacca, from Malacca the chief city 
of it. 

Cherub, A celeſtial ſpirit, which in the hierarchy is 
placed next in order to the Seraphim. F. 

Chimera, A fabulous monſter, ſaid to have the head of a 
lion, the belly of a goat, and the tail of a ſerpent. 
Chineſe of Sericana. Serica is a region betwixt China to 
the Eaſt, and the mount Imaus to the Weſt: and 
what our author ſays of the Chineſe here, {Par. os 

lit, 


C. 
B. iii. 439.) he ſeems to have borrowed from Heylin's 
Colmography, p. 387. where it is ſaid: © Apree- 
© able unto the obſervation of modern travellers, the 
e country is {o plain and level, that they have carts 
* and couches driven with fails as ordinarily as drawn 
„ by horſes in theſe parts.“ 

Chivalry, from the French chewvalerie, ſignifies not only 
knight hood, but thoſe who uſe horſes in fight, either 
by riding on them, or by being drawn by them in 
chariots, | 

Choral, Sung by a choir. 7, 

Chry/o/ite, A precious lone of a duſky green, with a 
caſt of yellow, 

Cimnerian deſert, Allegro 10. The Cimnerians were a 
people who lived in caves under ground, and never 
ſaw the light of the ſun. See Homer, Odi. xi. 44. 
and Tibullus iv. 1. 65. | 

Cinqture, Incloſure. , 

Circe, The daughter of Sol and the Nymph Perſe. She 
was a ſorcereſs, and ſkilful in the nature of herbs.” 
She poiſoned her huſband the King of the Scythians, 
and being for her cruelty expelled her kingdom, went 
into Italy, and there dwelt in an iſle, whither Ulyſſes 
was driven with his companions ; all of whom, ex- 
cept Ulyſſes, ſhe turned into ſwine ; but at laſt, upon 
his entreaty, ſhe reſtored them again to their native 
torms. | 

Circ/et, A circle, an orb. J. 

Circumfluous, Environing with waters. F. 

C:tadel, A fortreſs, a caſtle. J. | 

Citron tables, Tables made of citron wood were in ſuch. 
requeſt among the Romans, that Pliny calls it men/a- 
rum inſania, table-madneſs. 

Clan, A family, race. J. 

(lang, A ſharp, ſhrill noiſe. J. 

Clarion, A trumpet. * 1 ; 

Cleombrotus. He was called Ambraciota, of Ambracia 
a city of Epirus in Greece, Having read Ons 

ook, 
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C. 
book, of the ſoul's immortality and the happineſs of 
another life, he was ſo raviſhed with the account, that 
he leapt from a high wall into the ſea, that he might 
immediately enjoy it. This death is celebrated by 
Callimachys in one of his epigrams. | 


Oh ſun, ſaid fam'd Cleombrotus, adieu! 
And from the rock himſelf triumphant threw : 
Not courting death, by burd'ning ills oppreſt, [ 
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But reading Plato, his enlarged breaſt 
Long'd to partake his ſoul's immortal reſt. 
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Cocytus, A river in hell; derived from the Greek word 
xwxvw, fignifying to weep and lament. 
Ceeternal, Equally eternal with another. J. 
Ceogitation, 3. Meditation. J. | 
Collateral, i. Side to fide. 2. Running parallel, 3. Dif- 
fuſed on either ſide. J. 
Collegue, A partner in office or employment. 7. 
"Colliſion, The art of ſtrik ing two bodies together. J. 
Colloguy, Conference, converſation, talk. *' | 
Columbus, A Spaniard, who made the firſt diſcovery of 
America, about the year 1492. and found the Ame- 
ricans, as travellers report, girt about with feathers, as 
Adam and Eve were with fig- leaves. 
Confuſion, Conflagration, burning, conſumption by 
. | 
Comet, Lat. hairy ar; A heavenly body in the plane- 
tary region, appearing ſuddenly, and again diſappear. 
ing. Comets, vulgarly called blazing ſtars, are dil. 
tinguiſhed from other ſtars by a long train or tail of 
light always oppoſite to the ſun. The antient poets 
frequently compare a hero in his ſhining armour to a 
comet. Thus Virgil, n. x. 272. 
So the dire comet, with portentous light 
And baleful gleams, glares dreadful in the night. Pitt. 


Commiſeraticn, Pity, compaſſion, tenderneſs. 7. 
Commonaliy, The common people. J. 
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Comtacł, Made up. Milton makes uſe of this word in 

his deſcription of the gui, fatuus; which is perfectly 
hiloſophical, and needs no other explication. See 
Book ix. 634. , 

Compeer, Equal, companion, colleague. 7. 

Complacence, The cauſe of pleaſure, joy. F. 

C:ncave, Hollow, oppoſite to convex. F. 

Conclave, 1. A private apartment 2, The room in whick 

the cardinals meet; or the aſſembly of cardinals. J. 

Condenſe, Thick, denſe. F. 

Cone, A figure round at bottom, and leſſening all the 
way, ends in a point. Milton's meaſuring of time is 
highly poetical : Now had night meaſur'd with her 
ſhadrwy cone, &c. Par. Loft, iv. 776. For the form 
of the ſhadow of the earth is exactly a cone; the 


baſe of which ſtanding on that ſide of the earth where 


the ſun is not, and conſequently when it is night 
there. 'This cone, to thoſe who are on the darken'd 
ſide of the earth, could it be ſeen, would mount as 
the ſun fell lower, and be at the utmoſt height in the 
vault of their heaven when it was midnight. The 
ſhadowy cone had now ariſen half way; conſequently, 
ſuppoſing it to be about the time when the days and 
nights were of equal length, it muſt now be about 
nine o' clock, the uſual time of the angels ſetting their 
ſentries, as it immediately follows. 3 25 

Con//azrant, Involved in a general fire, 

Conglobe, To gather into a round maſs, to conſolidate 
in a ball, to aſſemble and aſſociate together. P. L. vii. 
239. To coaleſce int6 a round maſs, P. L. vii. 292. 

Conglob'd, Coaleſced, or aſſociated in a general maſs. 

Conge, A kingdom in the lower Ethiopia, on the weſtern 

ore. 

Congratulant, Rejoicing in participation. J. 

Connubial, Matrimonial, pertaining to marriage. 

Confi/tory, A ſolemn aſſembly. | 

Centrite, Bruiſed, much worn; worn with forrow, 
harraſſed with the ſenſe of guilt ; penitent. F. 

I Contumacy, 
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Contumacy, Obſtinacy, perverſeneſs. | 
Convex, Riſing in a circular form; oppoſite to concave. 
Convex is ſpoken properly of the exterior ſurface of 
a globe; and concave of the interior ſurface, which is 
hollow. | | | 
Cora], A ſea-plant. Kercher 8 550 large foreſts of 
it to grow at the bottom of the ſea. i 
Cormoramt, A voracious bird that preys on fiſh. 
Cornice, The higheit projetion of a wall or co- 
lumn. 7. 
Corny, Strong or hard like horn, horny ; of the Latin 
corneus, horny. X 
Coronet, An inferior crown worn by the nobility. F. 
Correfive, That which has the quality of wearing any 
thing away. 155 
Carytio, The Goddeſs of Impudence, originally a ſtrum- 
pet, had midnight ſacrifices at Athens. She is therefore 
very properly by our author ſaid to be dar- d. Her 
dues or rights were called Cotyttia, and her prieſts 
Baptz, becauſe they who were initiated into her 
myſteries were ſprinkled with warm water. See Ju- 
venal, ik 91. | | 
Couchant, Lying down, ſquatting. F. 
Coverture, Shelter, defence. 
Cranes, Birds with long bills, who at the approach of 
winter generally fly to more favourable climates. 
Craze, To break, to cruſh, to weaken. 
Cre/cent, Increaſing, growing. F. : 
Cri/cent. P. L. x. 434 Any fimilitude of the moon in- 
creaſing. The Turks bear the horned moon, the 
ereſcent, in their enſigns. | 
Creſſet, A great light ſet upon a beacon, light-houſe, or 
watch-tower. F. 1 
Crete, now called Candy, An iſland ſituated in the 
mouth of the /Egean ſea, between Rhodes and Pe- 
loponeſus. The length of it is 270 miles, the breadth 
50. In this Jupiter was brought up and buried, ac- 


cording to the poets, 
| Criſted, 


C. 

Criſped, twiſted. | | | 

Crocodile, (from xg:xS-, ſaffron, and wn, fearing) 
An amphibious voracious animal, in ſhape reſembling 
a lizard, and found in Egypt and the Indies. It is 
covered with very hard ſcales, which cannot be pier- 
ced except under the belly, It runs with great ſwift- 
neſs, but does not eaſily turn itſelf. 7. | 

Crenian /ea, The northern frozen ſea. 

Crow-toe, Ihe hyacinth. 

Crude, Not brought to perfection, immature. F. 

Crifta/lin, Clear as cryſtal. 

Cry/tailin ſphere, The cryſtallin heaven, to which the 
Ptolemaics attnbuted a fort of libration or ſhaking, 
to account for certain irregularities in the motion of 
the ſtars. 

C:e/iphon, A city near Selzucia, the winter-reſidence of 
the Parthian Kings. 

Cube, A regular ſolid body, conſiſting of ſix ſquare and 
equal faces or ſides, and the angles all right, and 
therefore equal. J. 

Cubit, Is a meaſure from the elbow to the finger's end, 
and is reckoned a foot and a half, or (according to 
Biſhop Cumberland) 21 inches, 888 decimals. 

Cuiraſſiers, Horſemen armed with cuiraiſes, which co- 
vered the body quite round from the neck to the 
wailt, - 

 Culninate, To be vertical, to be in the meridian. 

Carfen, i. e cover fire, A bell fo called, that was ordered 
to be rung by William the Conqueror in every town 
and village at eight of the clock, that all perſons 
N then put out their ſire and candle, 8 go to 

ed. | 

Curius Dentatus, A noble Roman, who would not ac- 
cept of the lands which the ſenate had aſſigned him 
for the reward of his victories; and when the am- 
baſſadors of the Samnites offered him a large ſum of 
money as he was ſitting at the fire and roaſting tur- 
nips with his own hands, he nobly refuſed to take it; 


I 2 ſaying, 
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ſaying, that it was his ambition not to be rich, but te 
command thoſe who were fo. 

Cyclades, An heap of iſlands in the Archipelago. 

Cycle, A circle. | | 

Cyno/are, The ſtar near the North-pole, by which the 
ſailors ſteer, 

Cyrene, A dry, ſandy, barren province of Libya, | 

Ctherea's ſon, 1, e. /Enras, The ſon of Venus and An- 
chiſes : a Trojan Prince, who, after Troy was taken, 
came into Italy, where he married Lavinia, King 
Latinus's daughter, who had been before eſpouſed to 
Turnus King of the Rutilians, and ſucceeded Latiuus 
in his kingdom, 


D. 
AGON, An idol of the Philiſtines. Some derive 

"9 his name from Dagon, which ſignifies corn, as if 
he was the inventor of it: others Fon Dag, a fiſh; 
and he is accordingly repreſented with the upper part 
of a man, and the lower part of a fiſh. Our author 
follows the latter opinion, which is that commonly 
received, and has the authority of the learned Sel- 
den. 

Dalilah, i.e. Deſtroyer; Samſon's wife or concubine, 
who proved his ruin, by betraying him to his ene- 
mies. See Juag. xvi. 4. 

Dalliance, Interchange of careſſes, acts of fondneſs, 
conjugal converſation. J. 

Damaſco, or Damaſeus, The capital of the South part of 
Syria, lying in a delightful and fertile plain, encom- 

aſſed with mountains, but at ſo great a diſtance as to 
ſcarcely diſcernible, and extremely well watered 

by ſmall ſtreams. The city is about two miles in 
length, and ſurrounded with gardens for above 30 
miles; and ſcarce any of them but have a fine clear 
ſtream running through it, with caſcades, fountains, 
and other water works; which, together with tur- 
rets, 
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rets, ſteeples, ſummer-houſes, frequently peeping ont 
from amongſt the green honghs add no ſmall ad- 
vantage and beauty to the proſpect. The natives be- 
lieve this to have been the ſeat of paradiſe, and have 
a tradition among them, that Adam was formed of 
the dult of the fields in the neighbourhood. See 
Maundrel's Fourney, &c. p. 124. 

Damiata, A port- town in Egypt, on the Eaſtern mouth 
of the Nile, 5 miles from the fea, and 10; N. of 
Grand Cairo. It was antiently called Peluſium. 

Dan, i. e. judge, one of the twelve tribes. 5 

Dana, i. e. Danube, One of the largett rivers in Eu- 
rope. It having its ſource near FFurſternburg, near 
the black foreſt of Suabia, and taking a North eat 
courſe through that province, viſits Ulm its capital, 
and then runs Eaſt through Bavaria ang Auſtria, paſſes 
by Ratiſbon, Paſſau, Eus and Vienna; afterwards en- 
tering Hungary, runs South-eaſt from Preſburg and 
Buda, and ſo to Belgrade ; after which it divides 
Bulgaria from Walachia and Moldavia, and alſo 
bounds Servia to the North, In its vaſt courſe it re- 
ceives 60 rivers, beſides 120 ſmall ſtreams; and in the 
wars between the Turk: and Chriſtians, they had 
fleets upon it, and frequent engagements, 

Dank, Damp, humid, moiſt. F. | 

Daphne's grove, A beautiful place near Antioch ſhaded 
with trees, watered with ſprings, and much reſorted 
to for 1 receiving its name from Daphne, a 
beautiful nymph, the daughter of Peneus, a river of 
Theſſaly, beloved and courted by Apollo; who pur- 
ſuing her, ſhe was turned into a laurel or bay-tree. 

Dapp ed dawn, L'Alleg. 44. This word is uſed and ex- 
plained in Shakeſpear, Much Ado about Nething, Act v. 
Scene 8. 


and look, the gentle day 
Before the wheels of Phoebus round about 
D apples the drouſy Eaſt with ſpots of gray. 
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Darien, An Iſthmus in the Weſt Indies that joins North 
and South America together, and hinders the ocean, 
as it were with a bar, rom flowing between them, 

David, The fon of Jeſſe, and King of Iſrael, from 
whoſe loins Chriſt was to proceed. Matth. xxii. 42. 

Debell, To conquer, overcome in war; from the Latin 
debellare. | 

OO Elegant, civil, well-bred, gentle, complai- 

nt. | | „ 

Decan, A province of the hither peninſula of India in 
Aſia. | 

Dee, The river on which the city of Cheſter ſtands. Sen- 
fer thus ſpeaks of it, St. 59. . 


And following Dee, which Britons long ygone 
Did call divine, that doth by Cheſter tend. 

Defends, Forbids, prohibits, hinders. - Par. Loft, xi, 
86. x1, 207. and Par. Reg. 11. 370. | | 
Delea, Diana (who is called Pelea, as ſhe was born in 
the iſland Delos) the daughter of Jupiter by Latona, 
at the ſame birth with Apollo; who, out of love to 
chaſtity, avoiding all acquaintance and conſort with 
men, with a company of nymphs retired into the 
woods, and there exerciſed herſelf in the hunting of 
wild beaſls, carrying about with her a bow and a qui- 
ver; whereupon ſhe was called the Goddeſs of the 
woods, much honoured for her chaſtity, and had 
many temples dedicated to her, whereof that at 
Epheſus was the moſt renowned. 

Delineate, To deſcribe. © 
Dell, A pit, a valley. | 
Delos, One of the iſlands in the Archipelago, ſaid to 
have floated about in the ſea, till it became the 
birth-place of Apollo, Callimachus has given a moſt 
inchanting deſcription of this matter, See his Hymn 

to Delos. 

Delphian Cliff, Parnaſſus, whereon was ſituated the city 
Delphi, famous for the temple and oracle of Apollo; 
which is ſaid to have been ſtruck dumb at the coming 
of Chriſt (and to this Milton alludes in his 1 = 
| riſt's 


by 


: D. bo 

Chriſt's Land L. 176.) and particularly he alludes 

to the famous ſtory of Auguſtus Cæſar, conſulting the 

Pythia or Prieſteſs of Apollo, who ſhould reign after 

him? and her anſwering, That an Hebrew boy had 

commanded her to leave that temple, and return to 
hell. See Suidas on Auguſtus Cæſar. | 

Deluge, A general inundation, 

Democratic, A popular government. 

Demodacus. Such as the wije Demodocus, &c, (See 
Poem 2. at a vacation-exerciſe.) Alluding to the 
eighth book of the Odyſſey, where Alcinous enter- 
tains Ulyſſes, and the celebrated muſician and poet 
Demodocus ſings the loves of Mars and Venus, and 
the deſtruction of Troy, and Ulyſſes and the reſt are 
affected in the manner there deſcribed. 17 

Demo gorgon, A Deity amongſt the antients, whom they 
ſuppoſed capable of producing the moſt wonderful 
effects, and whoſe name they dreaded to pronounce. 
See Lucan, Phar. vi. 744. Some ſuppoſe this name to 
be a corruption of Demiurgus : ' others imagine him to 
be ſo called, as being able to look upon the Gorgon, 
who turned all other ſpectators to ſtone. : 

Demoniac, Influenced by the Devil. J. 

Demur, To doubt of. 7. ; 

Depopulation, The act of unpeopling, havock, waſte, J. 

Deſcant, A ſong or tune compoſed in parts. J. 

Deucalion, The ſon of Prometheus, who married Pyrrha 
the daughter of Epimetheus. When he reigned in 
Theſſaly, came the deluge which drowned all the 
world; only he and his wife got into a little ſloop, 
which was carried on Mount Parnafſus and there 

ſtayed, where the dry land fiſt appeared after the 
inundation was gone. He conſulted with the oracle 
of Themis, how mankind might be repaired? and 
he was anſwered, By caſting his great mother's bones 
behind his back; whereupon he and his wife took 
ſtones, and caft them over their ſhoulders ; and they 
3 men and women. See Ovid, Met. i. 318, 

c. | ; 
14 High 
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BDB. 
High on the ſummit of this dubious cliff 
Deucalion wafting moor'd his little ſxiff. 


He with his wife were only left behind 
Of periſh'd man; they two were human kind. 


The mountain-nymphs and Themis they adore, 
And from their oracles relief implore. 

The moſt upright of mortal men was he, 

The moſt fincere and holy woman ſhe. 

O righteous Themis, if the powers above 

By pray'rs are bent to pity, and to love; 

If human miſeries can move their mind, 

If yet they can forgive, and yet be kind: 

Tell how we may reſtore by ſecond birth 
Mankind, and people deſolated earth. Dryden. 


Devid, Deſtitute. | 
Dale, Deviliſh, partaking of the qualities of the 
V1 . " | 

Diadem, A tiara; an enſign of royalty worn by the 
Eaſtern Monarchs, F. | 

Dialect, Language, ſpeech. 

Diamond, The moſt valuable and hardeſt of all gems; 
is, when pure, perſectly clear and pellucid as the pureſt 
water. The largeſt ever known is in the poſſeſſion of 
the Great Mogul, which weighs two hundred and 
ſeventy nine carats, and is computed to be worth 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy- nine thouſand, two hun- 
dred and forty · four pounds ſterling. : 

D:apaſm, Concord through all tunes, qa wagw. 

D:frdent, Not confident, not certain. J. 

D:fu/ed, Spread, ſcattered. 

Diębt, Dreſſed, adorned. 

Dilated, Widened, or grown wide. | 

Dimen/ionle/s through hea nly doors, Par. Loft, B. xi. 17. 
As theſe prayers were of a ſpiritual nature, not as 
matter that has dimenſions, meaſure and proportion, 
they paſſed through heaven's gates without any ob- 
ſtruction. | 

Dingle, A kollow between hills. 
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& | 
Di, A ſerpent whoſe bite produces unquenchable g 
thirſt, 1 
Dis or Pluto, Gr. & Lat. rich; The Son of Saturn and 1 
Ops, brother to Jupiter, and the God of Hell, who 1 
ſtole Proſerpine from her mother Ceres, and carried i 
her into his infernal regions. N 
Diſcontinuous wound, P. L. vi. 329. Said in alluſton to 3 
the old definition of a wound, that it ſeparates the . - 
continuity of the parts. | 'þ 
Diſeſpouſe, To ſeparate after faith plighted. J. F: 
D:/zrge, To diſcharge by the mouth, . .- 
Di/bevel, To ſpread the hair diſorderly. J. * 
Diſ arage, Io treat with contempt, to mock, to 3 
flout. J. 18 8 | 9 
Diſplede, To diſperſe with a loud voice; to vent with 8 
violence. 3 1 
Diſfit ation, The ſtate of being diſperſed. 7. () 
| Divan, The council of the oriental Princes. F. 4 
Diwerted, Turned aſide, perverted. Par. Reg. ii. 349 1 
Diwinely, Excellently, in the ſupreme degree. | 4 
Dedna, A city and wood facred to Jupiter, ſituated * 
near the famous we Delphi. [8 
De, To put off dreſs. 1 
Dole, The act of diſtribution or dealing, amo vu Jaws 4 
to diſtribute. | ih 
N A ſea-fiſh, which is obſerved to ſport on ſmooth 4 
cas in calm weather. Our author calls him Par. 1 
Loft, vii. 409.) the bended dolphin, not that he really 1 
is more ſo than any other fiſh, but only appears crook- | 
ed, as he forms an arch by leaping out of the water, 5 
and inſtantly dropping into it again with his head 5 
foremoſt. Virgil alludes to their ſportive nature, A 
Ex. v. 509. Js 2 4 4 
Thus dolphins in the deep each other chaſe | 1 
In circles, when they ſwim around the watry race. 1 
| | | Duden. 7 
Domination, One highly exalted in power; uſed of 1 
angelic beings. 7. | | 1 
Dominic, A Spaniard, the author of the order of Domi- 1 
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nican Friars. It is cuſtomary with ignorant zealots to 
put on dying perſons a robe of one of the prieſts of this 
order, to carry them ſafe through purgatoryß. 

Doradi-El, or the golden city, The capital of Guiana, 
a country in South America, called fo by the Spaniards 
upon the account of its richneſs and extent. 

Dcrian lyric odes, Such as thoſe of Pindar, who calls his 
the Dorian harp. Par, Reg. iv. 257. . 

Dorian mode, One of the three principal meaſures of 
antient muſic, and the moſt grave and majeſtic of 
any, and conſequently beſt adapted to the fallen an- 
gels at this conjuncture. Par, Loft, i. 551. | 

Doric Land, 1.e. Greece, Doris being a part of Greece. 

Dothan, A city in Paleſtine. 1 

Dowe-like, (Par. Left, B. 1. 21.) Alluding to Gen, 
1. 2. 1 he Spirit of God moved on the face of the wa- 
ters. For the word we tranſlate moved ſignifies pro- 
perly brooded, as a bird doth upon her eggs; and Mil- 
ton ſays, like a dove, rather than any other bird, be- 
cauſe the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt is compared to a 
dove, Luke iii. 22. | 

Draf, Any thing thrown away. F. 

Drear, Mournfal, diſmal. F. 

Drizzle, 'To ſhed in ſmall drops. | 

Draones, Were thought to be the bees huſbands, and all 
the bees to be female; which ſeems to be an idle no- 
tion, againſt the courſe and rule of Nature. A mo- 
dern naturaliſt informs us, that in a hive there is 
commonly one queen and perhaps a thouſand males, 
who are called drones, and- near two thouſand work- 
ing bees of no ſex that can be diſtinguiſhed. The 
queen or mother bee is longer than the reft, and will 
produce, one year with another, from thirty to forty 
thouſand bees. Ihe drones, or huſbands of this 
queen, except when they are paying their duty to 
her, live idly and luxurioufly upon the fineſt honey, 
and fo, as Milton ex preſſes it, [ Par. Left, B. iv. 90.) 
She feeds her huſband drone deliciouſly. 


Drop 
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Dre el or Gutta ſerena, A diſorder in the eye 
ariſing from an obſtruction in the capillary veſſels of 
the optick nerve, ſometimes, though rarely, curable. 
It W. r very little change in the eye to PO: 
Dryad, A nymph of the groves. 
Dulcet, Sweet, luſcious. ; | 
Dulcimer, A muſical inſtrument played by * the 
trap wires with little ſticks, J. 
Dun or Don, The river on which Doncaſter ſtands. 
Milton calls it Gulphy, becauſe it runs in a /ow, deep 
> channel, which is (fays Cambden) the fignification of 
the Britiſh word Dan. 


E.- 
AGLE, A large bird of pre POW ſharp- 
ſighted, who builds her neſt 7 ets rocks x 
lofty trees. See Job xxxix. 27, 28. 
Echatana, The metropolis of Media. The ancient hiſto- 
rians ſpeak of it as a very large city. 
Eccentric, From the center. 
* An obſcuration of che heavenly luminaries, dark - 
ne . | 
Ecliptic, 3 circle of the ſphere fu le to be drawn 
through the middle of the zodiack, and making an angle 
, with 2 equinoctial at the points of Aries an Libra,of 
1 Which | is the ſun's greateſt declination. 
Eden, With boſs of Eden, ( Par. Loft, B. i. 4.) He 
3 means with loſs of Paradiſe, which was planted in 
& | Eden; which word fignifies delight and pleafure ; 
11 and the country is ſuppoſed to be the ſame that was 
afterwards: called Met potamia, particularly by our 
114 author, in iv. 210, &c. Here the whole is put for a 
E |3 part, as ſometimes part for the whole, by a figure 
N b Called. need he. 
Effluence, That which iſſues from ſome other principle. 
1 e act of going out of any place, departure. J. 
| 16 ' Egypt, 
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E. 
Egypt, A large country in Africa, well known in ſacred 
and profane hiſtory. 6 
Zlaborate, Finiſhed with great exactneſs. | 
Ela, Old age, old people worn out with years. 
Eleale, A city of the Moabites, ſituated near Heſhbon. 
Elephant, The largeſt of all quadrupeds, of whoſe ſa- 
5 gacity, faithfulneſs, prudence, - and even underſtand- 
ing, many ſurpriſing relations are given. This ani- 
mal feeds on hay, herbs, and all forts of pulſe. He 
is ſupplied with a trunk, or long, hollow cartilage, 
which ferves him for hands. His teeth are the ivory, 
fo well known in Europe. 2 | 4c] 
El:xir, A cordial of any ſort. 


Elops, (Gr. without a voice.) A ſerpent that gives no 
notice of its approach by hiſſing, rattling, &c. as 
others do. It is covered with ſcales like a fiſh, and 
by ſome ſo called. | 

Elves, The plural of Elf; a wandering ſpirit, ſuppoſed 
to be ſeen in wild places. 3. Node 

Eli, A judge and high prieſt of Iſrael. He was a 
man, but too indulgent to his ſons Hophni and Phi- 
nehas, who were ſons f Belial, and knew not the Lord, 
1 Sam. ii. 12. He judged Iſrael forty years, and died 
ſuddenly at the age of ninety- three. e 

Elyſian, Deliciouſly ſoft and ſoothing. From Elyſium. 

Ehfium, The place aſſigned by the heathens to happy 
fouls; any place exquiſitely pleaſant. 7 

Emblem, P. L. iv. 503. In the Greek and Latin fenſe for 
inlaid floors of ftone or wood, to make figures, ma- 
thematical or pictural. | Pp 

Embreil, To diſturb, to confuſe, to diſtract, 7. 

Embrion, The ſtate of any thing yet not fit for produc- 

tion, yet unfiniſhed. J. "I 

Emergent, Riſing into view or notice. 7. | 

| Emmet or Ant, A very ſmall inſect, famous for her pro- 
vidence, frugality and induſtry. See Prov. vi. 6. 

Empedocles, The ſcholar of Pythagoras, a philoſopher 
and poet, born at Agrigentum in Sicily: he wrote of 
the nature of things in Greek, as Lucretius did in 

4 0 jy Latin, 
6 | 
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Latin. He ſtealing one night from his followers, 


threw himſelf into the flaming Etna, that being no 
where to be found; he might be eſteemed to be a 


god and to be taken up into heaven; but his iron - 


pattens being thrown out by the fury of the burning 
mountain, diſcovered his defeated ambition, and ri- 
diculed his folly. Hor. on the Art of Poetry, 464. 


Then tell of wild Empedocles the Rory, 
Who nobly fond of more than mortal glory, 
Fond to be deem'd a god, in madding fit 
Plang'd in cold blood in Ætna's fiery pit. Francis. 
En perer. This Emp'ror, &c. Par. Reg. iv. g0.) This 
account of the emperor Tiberius retiring from Roe 
to the iſland Capreæ, and there enjoying his horrid 
luſts in private, and in the mean while committing 
the government to his wicked favourite and miniſter, 
Sanus, together with the character of this emperor, 
is perfectly agreeable to the Roman hiſtories. 
Empiric, It here (P. L. v. 440.) ſignifies verſed in ex- 
_ periments,” 7. 
Emtjr.je, Attempt of danger, undertaking of hazard, 
enterprize. | 1 
Empyreal, Formed of the element pf fire, refined be- 
yond aerial. 3 
Empyrean, The . heaven where the pure element 
of fire is ſupp ed to ſubſiſt. J. Shah 
Euna, A fair field in Sicily much celebrated by Quid 
and C/audian for its beauty. 
Epicycle, A circle upon another circle. 


 Epidaurus, A city in Peloponeſus, where Aſculapius the : 


od of phyſick was worſhipped, and who being ſent 
or to 2 in the 722 of a plague, aſſumed the 
form of a ſerpent, and accompanied the embaſſadors. 
See the ſtory in Ovid Met. 1 "ph 4 
Epilepſy, Any convulſion or convulſive motion of the 
N body or ſome of its parts, with a loſs of 
ſenſe. R 
Eguator, A great circle whoſe poles are the poles of * 
WES bs | | | World; 
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E. 
world; it divides the globe into two equal parts, the 
northern and ſouthern hemiſphere. 
Eguinoctal, The line that encompaſſes the world at an 
equal diſtance from either pole, to which circle, when 
the ſun comes, he makes equal days and nights all 
over the globe. 4% 
Equivalent, Equal in any excellence. 48 
Ercoco, A ſea- port town of Ethiopia on the Red Sea 
near the Perſian ocean, with a fine harbour and a 
very good trade; it was the utmoſt boundary of the 
vaſt Abyſſinian empire, to the north eaſt of Africa. 
Erebus, i. e. Darkneſs, hell, or the loweſt place in 
Fo 
Eremite, One who lives in a wilderneſs, a hermit. - 
Erroneovs, Miſtaken, miſlead by error. | 
E/au; The ſon of T/aac, a brother of Ja oh, who ſold 
his right of primogeniture, and was ſupplanted of 
his father's bleſſing by Jacob; and to eſcape the anger 
of E/au upon that account, Jacob fled to Padan-Aram. 
Gen. xxv. 
Ejtoligand, A great tract of land in North America, to- 
wards the Arctic circle and Hadſon's-bay. 
Etherial, Celeſtial, heavenly. | 
Ethereous, Formed of ether, heavenly. F. gf 
Eihiop. Or that fiarr'd Ethiop queen ( Il Penſerofo 19.) 
Caſſiope, wife of Cepheus king of Ethiopia, after hav- 
ing triumphed over all the beauties of her age, daring 
to eompare herſelf to the Nereids, raiſed their indigna- 
tion againſt her to ſuch a degree, that they ſent a pro- 
digious whale into their country; fo that to appeaſe 
them, ſhe was commanded by the oracle to expoſe 
her daughter Andromeda to be devoured by the mon- 
ſter ; but Per/eus delivered Andromeda, and procured 
Caſſiope to be taken into heaven; for which laſt rea- 
ſon our author here calls her the farr'd Erhiop gueen. 
Ethiop-Line, i. e. The equinoctial line; becauſe that vaſt 
i lies directly under the line, and is extremely 
ot. | 


Etruria, The antient name for Tuſcany, | 
| Eubiic 


| SE. | 
Euboic Sea, So called from Eubea, an iſland in the 
Archipelago. | 
Eve, rightly call mother of all mankind. Gen. iii, 20. 
And Adam called his wife's name Ewe, becauſe ſhe was the 
mother of all living. He called her before hab, woman, 
becauſe ſhe was taken out of I, man, Gen. ii. 23. 


Woman is her name, of man 
Extracted- : | 


As it is expreſſed, viii. 496. But he denominates her 


Eve, or Hawvah, from a Hebrew word which ſignifies 
to live, in firm belief that God would make her the 
mother of all mankind and of the promiſed ſeed 
articularly. B. xi. 159. Our poet had called her Eve 
2 by way of anticipation. 
Ewvince, Jo prove, to ſhow. 7. 
Euphrajy, The herb eyebright. F. 
Euphrates, Heb. Fruitful. Ihe fineſt river in Aſiatick 
Turkey, having its ſource from Niphates, a hill in 
Armenia. Its ftreams water Meſopotamia, paſs by 
Babylon, and after a very long courſe, it diſcharges 


itſelf into the Perſian Sea. It is rightly called by our 
poet old, being mentioned by the oldeſt hiſtorians in 


the earlieſt accounts of time. Gen. ii. 14. And it 
is likewiſe the bordering flood, being the utmoſt 
limit or border eaſtward of the promiſed land, ac- 
cording to Gen. xv. 18. | | 
Europe, One of the four parts of the world, and the 
moſt conſiderable for people, arts, and arms. 
Eurus, The eaſt wind. 
Euronyme, See Opbion. . 
E xecration, Curſe or imprecation of evil. 7. 
Exerciſe, 1. To practiſe and employ. 2. To vex and 
trouble. 2 5 
Exhalation, That which riſes in vapours. 7. 
8 To make cheerful, to cheer, to fill with 
mirth. | 


Exorbitant, Deviating from the courſe appointed or rule 
Expanſe, 


eſtabliſhed, J. 
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Expanſ/e, A body widely extended without inequalities, 

Expedite, To facilitate, to free from impediment. J. 

Extenuate, To leſſen, to degrade, to diminiſh in ho- 
nour ; to palliate. 


Fyries, The plate where birds of prey build their neſts 


and hatch. 


Exekiel, A prophet of God, who was favoured with 


many extraordinary viſions. 


ABRICIUS, A Roman who could not be bribed 

by all the large offers of king Pyrrhus to aid him 
in negotiating a Peace with his countrymen : And yet 

he lived and died fo poor; that he was buricd at 


the public expence, and his daughters fortunes were 
paid out of the treaſury. 


Fairy, A kind of fabled being ſuppoſed to appear in a 


diminutive human form, and to dance in the meadows, 
and reward cleanlineſs in houſes; an elf; a fay. 7. 

Fallible, Liable to error. 

Fanatic, Enthuſiaſtic, ſuperſtitious. | 

Faunus, The ſon of Picus, father of Latinus, and third 
king of the Aborigines; who having taught the 
people religion and tillage, was accounted the tute- 

ry god of huſbandmen. Ph; . 

Favonius, The {ame as Zephyrus, or the weſtern wind 
that blows in the ſpring. | | 

Fealty, Duty due to a ſuperior lord, 


 Feſole, A city in Tuſcany, 


Fer vid, Hor, burning. 
Fet, A piece. | 


. 


Fez, The capital of the empire of the ſame name, mid 


of Morocco in Africa, ſituated on the Cebu. 219 8. 
of Gibraltar, and 246 N. E. of the city of Morocco. 
It is a large and populous place, and che ſeat of the 
Emperor. | 


Fiend, 
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F. 


Fiend, An enemy, the great enemy of mankind, Satan, 
any infernal being. J. 

Fir/tling, The firſt produce or offspring. 

Flamen, A prieſt, one that officiates in ſolemn offices. 

Flaw, P. L. x. 698. A ſudden guſt, a violent blaſt; 
from the Greek @>zw, to break. 

Flora, The goddeſs of flowers, 

Flowret, A flower, a {mall flower. 

Fluctuate, To move with uncertain and haſty motion. 7. 

Fluid, Having parts eafily ſeparable, not ſolid. 

Foil, 1. Defeat, — 2. Leaf, gilding. 7. 

Fontarabia, A ſmall, genteel, and well-fortthed town 
in Biſcay, at the very entrance into Spain, and 
eſteemed the key of the kingdom. 


Franciſcan, An order of m ſo called from their | 


founder, St. Francis. 

Fraternal, Brotherly. 

Fraud, Miſchief. Par. Reg. iii. 

Fraudulent, Fall of artifice, wick ilh, ſubtle, deceitful, 
performed by artifice, treacherous. 

Freatt, Freckled, ſpotted. 

Frequence, Crowd, concourſe, 

Fret, P. L. vii. 597. That ſtop of the muſical inſtru- 
wo which cauſes or regulates the vibrations of the 
ring. 

Friar, 2 religious, a brother of ſome regular order. 

Friers, P. L. ui. 474. White, Carmelites; b/ack, Domi- 

nicans; gray, Franciſcans. 

Frith, A Arait of the ſea, where the water being con- 
fined, is rough. | 

Frontier, The marches, the limit, the utmoſt vicgs of 
any territory, 

Frontiſpiece, That part of a building or any other body 
that dĩrectly meets the eye. 

Frere, Frozen. 

Froun®, Frizled, criſped, 00 

Fulgent, Shining, dazling. 

Fugue, (from He, Latin, Fight ) Is in muſic the cor- 

reſpondency 
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reſpondency of parts, anſwering one another in the 


ſame notes, either above or below; therefore exactly 


or graphically ſtiled “, as ſounding the ſame 
notes over again. 0 


Fu/il, Capable of being melted, liquifiable by heat. 


G. 


ABLE, Loud talk without meaning. F 
Gabriel, One of the arch-angels ſent to ſhow Da- 
nit the viſion of the four monarchies and the ſeventy 
weeks, Dan. vii and ix: and to the virgin Mary to 
reveal the incarnation of our Saviour, Luke i. His 
name in the Hebrew ſignifies the frengh and power of 
God. Well by our author poſted Par. Loft, iv. 549.) 
as chief of the angelic guards placed about Paradiſe. 
Cad re, Taduzz, Gadrs, Cadix, A famous trading city, 
. a ſeaport of Andaluſia in Spain. 
Galaxy, Milly way, Being an aſſemblage of little ſtars 


in the heaven, ſeen diſtinctly with a teleſcope, but 


too faint and remote to affect the naked eye ſingly. 


Galileo, A native of Florence, and a famous aſtronomer, 


who firſt uſed the teleſcope in celeſtial obſervations. 

Gambol, To dance, to ſkip, to friſk. PA 

Ganges, A river of the hither India in Afia, rifing in the 
mountains which divide India from Tartary, and 
running from the N.W. tothe S. E about 1386 miles 
through the dominions of the Great Mogul, empties 
itſelf, by means of ſeveral channels, into the bay of 
Bengal. The natives pay an homage to this river 
as to a god, and ſeveral thouſand pilgrims annually 
reſort to it, and carry their dying friends from re- 
mote countries to expire on its banks, and as ſoon 
as they die, throw them into the middle of it. It 
annually overflows its banks, like the Nile, and ren- 
ders that country very fruitful. 1 

Gunymed and Hyla:, Theſe were two moſt beautiful 
youths, and beloved, the one by Jupiter, and _ 

Other 


G. 
other by Hercules. Ganymed was cup-bearer to Ju- 
piter, and Hylas drew water for Herculet; and there- 
fore both properly mentioned on this occaſion. See 
Par. Reg. ii. 35 2. 
Gariſb, Splendid, gaudy. 
Gath, A city of the Philiſtines. 
Gauntlet, An iron glove. ; 
Gaza, 'A city of the Philiſtines ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, 
dividing Paleſtine from Egypt. NNN 
Gehenna, The valley of Hiimon, where they ſacrificed 
to Moloch; and it is likewiſe called Tophet, from the 
Hebrew teh, a drum; drums and ſuch like noiſy | 
inftruments being made uſe of to drown the cries of = 
the miſerable children who were there offered to this +4 
idol. It is uſed in ſeveral places in the New Teſta- 
ment, and by our Saviour himſelf made the type of 
hell, becauſe of the continual fire kept up there to ? 
Moloch, and of the horrid groans and outcries of hu- ; 
: 


man ſacrifices, + 8 
Gem, A jewel, a precious ſtone of whatever kind, J. 
Gentile, One of an uncovenanted nation, one who knows 
not the true God. 7. i 
Geryon-Sons, i. e. the Spaniards, fo called from Geryan, 1 
an ancient king of Spain. 4 
Gibeah or Gibeon, A metrapolitas city of the tribe of v 
Benjamin, where Saul was born. | i i 
Gibraltar, A celebrated town and fortreſs of Andaluſia 
in Spain, now under the dominion of Great Britain. 
It lies on the ſtrait between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Mediterranean ſea, to which it gives its name. 
 Glaucus. And old frothſaying Glautus ſpell. (Maſt 894.) 
Glaucus was an excellent fiſher or diver, and ſo was MH 
. to be a ſea-god; and Ariſtotle writes that in . 
Delos he propheſied to the gods. +. 
Gl:bous, Spherical, round. ' Ve; Nl 
G ge, To flatter, to wheedle, to infinuate, to fawn. = 
Goblin, An evil ſpirit, a walking ſpirit, a frightful phan- 1 
tom, a fairy, an elf. J. | 2-10 
Go/gotha, i. e. The Place of Skulls, called a upon the { 
ac count 


. 
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account of the {ulls and other bones of the criminals 
executed there. The place where our Saviour was 

__ erycihed. | 

Gonfalen, Enſign, ſtandard. 
Gorgon, A monſter with ſnaky hairs, the ſight of which 
turned beholders into ſtone ; any thing ugly or horrid, 
- Gordian-twine, i.e. With many intricate turvings and 
windings, like the famous Gordian knot which no 
body could unty, and it was propheſied that whoever 
ſhould unty it would begome conqueror of the world. 
It being brought to Alexander, he cut it with his 


| ſword, and fo fulfilled or eluded the prophecy. 
5 Gourd, A plant. 


| Graces, P. L. iv. 267. The beautiful ſeaſons. 
1 Grange, P. L. xvi. 175. A farm, generally a farm with 
| a houſe at a diſtance from neighbours. 
| Gray, White with a mixture of black. Who/+ gray top. 
An uſual epithet of mountains, becauſe the lies 
longer there than in the valleys, and upon ſome of 
their lofty brows all the year long. 

Greece, the ancient Hellas, and the modern Rumelia, 
lying between 36 and 44 N. Lat. and between 20 
and 26 E. Lon. is 400 miles long from N. to S. or 
from the mountains of Argentum or Scodas to Ca 
Matapan or Caglia in the Morea, and nearly of * 
ſame breadth from the Gulph of Venice to the Ar- 
chipelago; generally temperate and fruitful, was an- 
ciently famous for the wit and learning of its inhabi- 
tants, the numerous heroes it produced, and the il - 
luſtrious actions they performed ; now ſubject to the 
Turk, who has admitted ignorance and barbariſm 
into thoſe admired ſeats of learning and elegance. 

Greves, Armour for the legs. | 

” Gris-Amber-fleam'd. Par. Reg. 2. 344. Gris amber, 
or grey amber, is eſteemed the beſt, and uſed in 
perfumes and cordials. This amber was formerly 

made uſe of at all banquets and entertainments, to 
perfume the diſhes, wines, &c. Thus Beaumont and 

Fletcher in the Cuſtom of the Country, Act 3. Sc. | 
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The wines be luſty, high, and full of ſpirit, 

And amber'd all | | 

Grote/que, Diſtorted of figure, unnatural, 

G anf, The lower part of a building. Pp 

G- yphons, Fabulous beings, in the upper part like an 
eagle, in the lower reſembling a lion, and are ſaid to 

guard gold mines. . 

Cuerdon, (French) Prize, reward, recompenſe. 

Guiana, A large and rich country in South America, 

Gui/e, Manner, mien, habit. | 

Gu/f, A bay, an opening into land, an abyſs, an un- 
meaſurable depth. 7. | 

Gurge, Whirlpool, gulf. 

Gymnic, S. A. 1324. Such as practiſe the athletic or 
gymnaſtic exerciſes. 

Gywves, Chains, fetters. 


H. 


\ 

Abergeon, A coat of mail for the neck and ſhoul- 

2 ders. ; 7 10 

Habitable, P. L. viii, 157. An adjective uſed ſubſtan- 
tively, to which earth is underſtood, like the Greek 
orf, that inhabited the earth. 5 

Hades, Gr. dark place. It is a word of a vague ſigni- 
fication, ſometimes _ — * hell, boar 4 for the 
rece e of ſpirits d in a ſtate of expecta- 
—2 the day of — Milton has perſoni- 
fied it, and put it in the court of Chaos. 

Hail, A term of ſalutation. | 

Hainous, Wicked in a high degree, atrocious. 

— 9 Heb. Praiſe ye the Lord, A ſacred term of 

ie. * 

Hamath, A city of Syria. | 

Haran, A town of Syria in Shobah, in the way towards 
the land of Canaan. 

Harangue, To make a ſpeech. Fo 
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H. 


Hara ba, This character is fictitious, (See Sam/on A0. 


niſies, 1079.) but is properly introduced by the poet, 
and not without ſome foundation in Scripture. Fra- 
pha, or rather Rapha (ſays Calmet ) was the father of 
the Anakims. The word Rapha may likewiſe ſignify 
ſimply a giant. Of fock rencaun d as Og, for Og king 
of Baſan was of the race of Repbaim, whole bed was 


nine cubits long and four broad, Deut. iii. 11. or 


Anak, the father of the Anakims, and ihe Emims old. 
Deut. 11. 10, 11. A feople great and many, ani tall as 
the Anakims; which a!ſo were accounted Rethaim or 
Giants, as the Analims, but the Moabites called them 
Emims. Kiriathaim held, for Gen xiv. 5. Chedorla- 
omer and the kings that were with him ſmote the Re- 
phaims in Aſttereth Karnaim, and the Zuzims in Ham, 
and the Emims in Shaveh Kiriathaim, or the plain of 
Kiriathaim. | 


Harbinger, A forerunner, a precurſor. F. 
Harmenic, Adapted to each other, muſical, 7. 
Harneſt, Dreſſed, armed, accoutred. Arneſe in Italian 


is a general name for all kinds of habits and orna- 


ments. 


Harpy, The harpies were a kind of birds which had the 


faces of women, and foul, long claws; very filthy 
creatures. J. IS 


Hawk, To waſte, to deſtroy. J. 
Heathen, Gentile, pagan. 
Hecatompylos, The name ſignifies a city with an hun- 


dred gates; and fo the capital city of Parthia was 
called, as was likewiſe Thebes in Egypt for the ſame 
reaſon, | 


Hell:ſpont, The entrance of the ſtrait in Romania, in 


European Turkey, diving Aſia from Europe, and ex- 
tending from the Archipelago to Conſtantinople. It 

5 is about two miles over, 
where Xerxes king of Perſia laid a floating bridge for 
his army, to march from Aſia to Europe. 


Hemiſphere, The half of a globe, hen it is ſuppoſed 
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to be cut through its centre in the plane of one of its 
oreateſt circles. J. 13 

Herald, An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to regiſter gene- 
alogies, adjuſt ſignWWrmorial, regulate funerals, and 


anciently to carry — between princes, and pro- 


claim war and peace. F. 

Hermes, Or Mercus y, Non, which is very fluid, 
volatile, and hard to be fixed. 
Hermes, The Greek name of Me cury the fon of Ju- 
piter and Naa. He was accounted the god of mer- 
chandize ; the god of muſic, dancing, &c. the god 
of thieves for his nimbleneſs and clever conveyance. 
He was the conductor of travellers and the diſpoſer 
of the dead, and likewiſe the herald and meſſenger 

of the gods. 

Hermon, A hill in Paleſtine. 

H:/:ton or Heſbbon, A city of the Moabites. 

Heſperian Gardens, So called of Haſperus or V:ſper, be- 
cauſe placed in the Weſt under the evening ſtar. 
Thoſe famous gardens were the iſles about Cape Verd 
in Africa, whoſe moſt weſtern point is ſtill called Heſ- 
perium Cornu; others will have them the Canaries. 

H:/jerus, The fon of Japetus and brother of Atlas, 
who being an exile, came into Italy, ſettled there, 
and called it Heſperia after his own name, 'The 
evening ſtar. | | 

Hierarch, The chief of a ſacred order. 

2 A ſacred government, rank, or ſubordination 
of holy beings. 8 

Hinges, From the four hinges of the world. Par. Reg. iv. 
415. That is from the four cardinal points, the word 
cardices ſignifying both the one and the other. | 

H.ppogrif, K imaginary creature, part like an horſe, 
and part like a gryphon. | 

Hinnon, A valley 8 E. of Jeruſalem, 

Hiſpahan, The capital of Perſia. It ſtands in a beau- 
tiful plain, almoſt encompaſſed with mountains at the 
diſtance of two or three leagues. 'The city 1s of an 
oval figure, and near twelve miles in circuit. 

| | | Holocauſt, 
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Horrent, Dreadful. 
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H. | 
Fohcauft, An intire burnt offering ; elſe ns: ur 


part of the beaſt was burnt. 
Homicide, Man. ſlayer, murderer, 


| Horizon, The line that terminates the view. The ho- 


rizon is diſtinguiſhed into ſenſible and real; the 
ſenſible horizon is the circular line which limits the 
view; the real is that which would bound it i it 
could taks in the hemiſphere. % 

Horonaim, A city of the oabites. * 4 | 

* Save 1 2 you, An exclimation of pra 
to G 

Heft, P. L. To Abbes in battle. 

Heftility, The practices of an open enemy, open war, 

poſition in war. 7. 

Hull 40, To float, to drive to and fro on | the water 
without ſails or rudder. 

Humid, Wet, moiſt, watery. 

Humiliation, Mortification, external Expreſſion of fin 
and unworthineſs. | 

Hutch'sd, Coffer'd. 


| 1 Locks, f. e. dark brown or black Jocks. 
1 


acinthus, A youth of Laconia whom Apollo ſlew b 
accident as he was playing at quoits, and afterwards 
changed him into a flower of the ſame name. The 
reader may fee in Ovid Met. 10. Fab. 6. | 
Hyaline, Glaſſy, cryſtalline. 


Hyena, Is a creature ſomewhat like a wolf, and is faid 


to imitate the human voice ſo artfully as to draw 
ple to it, and then devour them. 
Hydra, A monſter with many heads, ſlain by Hercules, 
Hharus, The water-ſnake, from vg, water. | 
Hymen, The ſon of Apollo and .. The God of 
marriages and nuptial ſolemnities. 
Hymenean, A_marriage-ſong. 


FACOB, 
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ACO B, The ſon of 1/aac and Rebecca, who having 
ſu planted his brother Eau of his father's bleſſing, 
fled for fear of him to Padan-Aram, and reſting him- 
ſelf in the field of Luz, dreamed the aw agg} "wy 
xXXviii. 12, 13. to Which our author refers, Par 
Left, ili. 811. 5 
Jaculation, The act of throwing miles weapons. 
Janus, A king of Italy, celebrated for his wiſdom, his 
knowledge of things paſt and to come; therefore 
they painted him with two faces. He was after his 
death made a god, and Numa built a temple unto him, 


which in time of . was ſhut, and in time of war 
open. 


Jaſper, A hard fone of a bri ight, beautiful green colour, 


ſometimes clouded with white. 
Favan, The fourth ſon of Japhet, and grandſon of 


Noab; is ſuppoſed to have ſettled in the ſouth-weſt 


part of Aſia Minor, about Ionia, which contains the 


radical letters of his name. His deſcendents were the 


lonians or Grecians. | 

La, A mountain in the iſland of Crete, where Tupiter 
is ſaid to have been born. p 

Idol, An image worſhiped as Gd. F., 

. N The incommunicable name of the Eik enident 


Jeſus, we. Saviour, ſo named becauſe he came jo. fave 5 


Lium, The city Troy, which after enduring a ten years 
1 was at laſt trayed by fraud i into the des 


Illaudalle, Unworthy of praiſe or 6 hin My LV Sou 

| 1!limitable, That which cannot be bounded or limited. 

[llyria, A country in Europe, upon the Adriatick Sea, 
bordering on Dalmatia and Panonia, now Sclavonia. 

1] Penſerofa, The wan, melancholy man. 
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Imaus, A celebrated mountain in Aſia; its name ſignifies 
ſnowy in the language of the inhabitants, according 
to Pliny. It is the boundary of the eaſt to the weſtern 
Tartars. Fe | 
Imblaxe, To blazon, to paint with enſigns armorial. 


In body, To unite into'6ne body, to coaleſce. 


Inboft, Concealed, covered. 


: TImbrown, To make brown, to darken, to obſcure, to 


cloud . s 


Ibrute, To degrade to brutality, 


Immature, Not ripe. 
Immure, To confine within walls, to ſhut 5 
imp, A ſubaltern devil, a puny devil. 


Impala. Incloſed, paled in. 


TImpaſſioned, Seized with paſſion, 

Impearl, To form in reſemblance of pearls. 

inplatab.e, Not to be pacifled. 

Inpeſior, One who cheats by a fictitious character. 

Impregn, To fill with any matter or quality. 

Impreſſes quaint, Uncommon witty devices or emblems 
painted on their ſhields, uſually with a motto. 

Tnaccefſible, Not to be reached, not to be approached. J. 

Inbred, Produced within, hatched or generated within. 

Incarnate, Cloathed with fleſh, embodied in fleſh; 


Incubus, | he night mare, which is a kind of torpor or 


n ich ſeems to preſs the ſtomach with a 
weight. | 5 
John Notched, going in and out like a ſaw, + 
India, A large country in Aſia, divided into two parts; 
the one within Ganges, where are the kingdoms of 
Pecan, Golconda, Malabar; the other without Ganges, 
where are the kingdoms of Pegu, Siam, and 
chinchin ; and this is called Aurea Cherſonneſus. © 


' Tndors'd, On their backs, Par. Reg. iii. 529. It is cuſ- 


tomary with Milton to make uſe of words in their 


| primary and original meaning, rather than according 


to their common acceptation. 
Indus, 


| or 
Indus, A noble river in Aſia, rifing in the mountains 
which divide Tartary from India, and running from 
N. E. to S. W. paſſes through Caſimere, Attock, 99 
Multan, Buchor and Tatta, emptying itſelf by ſeveral | 
autlets into the Indian Ocean a little below the city 
Tatta. It is a fine, deep, and navigable river for veſ- 
ſels of any burden, but the mouth of it is ſo choaked 
up with fand, that no ſhip can enter. Nou! Kan 
made this river the boundary between Tndia and Per- 


ſia. And this was the utmoſt limits of Alexander's 
conqueſts. 


Infuriate, Enraged, raging, 
Ingender, To generate. | | 
aß, Wichin, internally, in the heart. 
1r/anguin'd, Smear'd with gore, ſuffus'd with blood. 2 
Interdict, To forbid, to prohibit. 
intervene, To come between things or perſons, 
Interrupt, To divide, to ſeparate. 
Iniransd, Put into an extacy. A | 
Inundation, The overflow of waters, flood, deluge. | " 
Inuocate, To invoke, to implore, to call upon, to { b 
pray to. | 1 
ocund, Gay, merry, airy, hvely. F. 
John, The beloved diſciple, who being baniſhed to 
the iſle of Patmos, was favoured with many extraor- 
dinary revelations. : 


Tonian, From Ionia, a country in Aſia, peopled by a 
colony from Greece, | 

Jordan, A famous river in Judea, having its ſource in 
Mount Libanus, from whence it runs S. through the 
country for about 152 miles. The ordinary channel 
of this river at preſent is not above 20 yards in 
breadth, diſchargiag itſelf into the Dead ſea. It was 
the utmoſt — of Judea ſouthward. | 

Joſpbua, Heb. Saviour, The leader of God's people into 
the Promiſed Land. And commentators on the death 
of Aaron in Mount Hor, Numb. xx. 28. remark, that 
neither Miriam, that 5 the Prophets; nor Aaron, 
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that is, the Prieſts; but Jehhua, that is, 7% Chrif, 
was able to lead God's ople into the Promiſed 
Land, to Heaven and eve 3 bliſs. Hume, 


Fofiah, A good king of Judah, Ant. C. 637. who de- 
ſtroyed all the idol temples and groves of the idola- 
tors in his kingdom. | 

ove or Jupiter, The ſovereign God of the Heathens, 
ſon of Jupiter and Ops; he drove his father out of 
his kingdom, divided the empire of the world with 
his ine, took heaven and earth to himſelf, gave 
the ſea to Neptune, and hell to Pluto. 

Jou, To run in the tilt. | 


Iris, A flower fo called from reſembling all the colours 


in Iris, or the rainbow. 


Jrradiate, To enlighten effectually, to illumine. 


Irriguous, Watery, watered. | 
T/aac, The fon of Abraham by Sarah, to whoſe ſeed 
the promiſe was made. | 

1/5, One of the principal deities of the Egyptians ; by 
whom it is moft probable they meant the moon. 

1/rael, Heb. The chief with God, The name given to 
Jacob by the angel at Bethel, and from which his 
poſterity were afterwards called. | 

Iterate, Lo do over again. 

Jubilant, Uttering ſongs of triumph. 

Jubilee, A publick feſtivity. N 

Judah, One of the twelve tribes of Iſrael, the largeſt 
of them, by which means it came to paſs that the 

whole country and people took their name from it, 
the one to be called Judea, and the other Jews. 

Juno, The ſiſter and wife of Jupiter; by her is meant 
the air, and the congreſs of Jupiter and Juso was 
eſteemed the great cauſe of fruitfulneſs. _ 

Ivorr, A hard ſubſtance of a white colour, formed of 
the teeth or tuſks of the elephant, . 

Jupiter. See Fove. 


KEN. 


K. 


EN, View, reach of fight. 
Kerchief, A head-dreſs ; from the French couvre 
chef. 
Kirtle, A woman's gown. 
K/ar, The title of the emperor of Ruſſia. 


. 


Abyrinth, A maze, a Pues formed with inextri- 
cable windings 

Laertes, The fon of. Acrifius, and father of Uly/es, 

Lahor, A large beautiful city, and the frontier of the 
Mogul's dominions againſt Perſia. Here that ſtately 
walk of ſhady trees which runs from Agra, upwards 
of 600 miles, and ſcreens travellers from the ſcorch- 
ing heat of the ſun, terminates. 

Lair or Layer, An old Saxon word ſignifying a bed. 

L' Allegro, The cheerful merry man. 

Lance, à long ſpear. | 

Lapland, The moſt northerly of Europe, whoſe 
inhabitants lead a wandering life, and are much given 

to witchcraft and magical practices; ; and hence it is 
that our poet ſpeaks of Lapland witches. 

Lapſe, To fall. 

Larbord, The left hand of a ſhip when you ſtand with 
your face to the head. 


Lars, Houſhold gods. 8 

Lateral, Side long, placed © or ation i in a direction per- 
pendicular to a horizontal line. 7. 

Laving, Bathin 7 

Lavinia, The Jaughter of Latinus, bctrothed to 7 urnus, 
but afterwards given to /Zncas, 
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Laurel, A tree whoſe branches were the marks of 12 


tory. 
Lawns, An open ſpace between woods. 


Lazer-houſe, A houſe for the reception of the diſeaſed, 


an hoſpital, 
Leas, An old word for paſtures or corn- fields. 
Lebanon, A mountain in Paleſtine. 4 


Lee, A river that divides Middleſex and Ede. Spenſer 


thus deſcribes it, St. 29. 
The wanton Lee that oft doth loſe his way. 


lee or Lee-fhore, Is that on which the wind blows, fo 


that to be under the lee of the ſhore is to be under 
the weather- ſhore, or under wind. 


Lemnos, An iſland in the Archipelago, + 
Lemures, Night- ſpitits. 


 Lenient, Aſſuaſive, ſoftening, mitigating. 


Leo, The lion, one of the conſtellations. . 


Lethe, A river in hell, whoſe name fignifies forghifalmſe, 


which its waters are faid to have occaſioned, An, 
Vi. 714. | N 
To your dark ſtreams the gliding ghoſts 
Ard quaff deep draughts of long oblivion _ 


Lexcothea, Gr. The white goddeſs. She is the fame 
with Matuta in Latin, which is the early m 


that uſhers in the Aurora roſy with the ſun-beams. - 


She is the ſame with Ino, who flying from the rage 
of her huſband 4hanras, who' was furiouſly mad, 
threw herſelf into the ſea from the top of a rock, 


with her ſon Melice ta in her arms; but Neprtane at 
the interceſſion of Yenus * them into ſea-deities, 


and gave them new names, Leuco:hea to her, and to 
him Palemon. Ovid Met. iv. 538. And her fon 
rules the frands, having the command of the ports, 
and therefore in Latin is called Portumnus. 

Libbard, A leopard. | 

Libecchis An Italian word for the Hbicus vertus, or we 
ſouth-weſt wind. 


Libra, One of the wet 8 See B. vi. 
Li han, 
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L. 
Libyan, from Libya, A large country in Africa, S. W. : 
of Egypt. 7 | 
Lichas, The meſſenger who! Deianira ſent with the . 


poiſoned robe to — and whom he in his rage, 

- threw from the mountain Oeta. 4 
Limbeck, A ſtill. | | 
Limbo, An imaginary region bordering on hell, in which 

chere is neither pleaſure nor pain, where the ſouls of 

the patriarchs are ſuppoſed to be detained, and thoſe. 

good men who died vers our Saviour's reſur- 

rection. 6 
Eimitary, P. L. iv. 971. Placed at the bounds as a guard 

or ſuperintendant; ſet to guard the bounds. 
Eineament, Feature, e mark in the form. 
Zitbe, Limber, flexible. 5 
Locres, Lyones, Se. (Par. Reg. ii. nee kams he av 


* — 2 _ 


had met with in Yr i 2 220 5 £ MR CRIED © 
wh Locuſt, A Eng oe 2 . 1 A 0 44 
. Longitude, The uiſfance 65 any parade with 3 rind 
* eaſt or weſt of any place... | — 3 * 
Loguacious, Full of talk, full of 2 1 
Lore, Leſſon, doctrine, inſtruction. r 
Lucid, Tranſparent. | ONS 
Lacifer, The morning: ſtar. 1 7 D FR 7% =. 8 * 
Luminary, Any body that emits light. n e 
Tute, A ſtringed inſt trument of muſick. 1 OR 
Duxuriont, Exuberant; ſaperfluouſly plenteous, 6; . 


Lux, A city in Syria. 
A gymnaſium of the Athenians, which Was e 
ſchool of Ariſtotl., who had been tutor io les art 
© the Great, and was the founder of the ſect of the 1, 
* Paoipatetice, ſo called, aw» rv Tg MAT Ly from His. "NEL 
walking and teachin philoſophy. ; $6 hath Fe S004 
He, A harp, a mates inſtrument. SRD v4 Nv 


MM. 


ACE, An enſign of authority worn before ma- 
giſtrates. OT | | 
Machination, Artifce, contrivance, malicious ſcheme. 
Madrig.l, A paſtoral ſong. | 


os 


Maonides, Homer, ſo called from the name of his fa- 


ther Mon. An excellent Greek ; wool ſo famous, 
that ſeven of the greateſt cities of Greece contended 


to be the place of his birth. And no wonder our 


poet ſhould deſire to equal him in renown, ſince he 
ſo much ſtudied, admired, and imitated his writings. 

| = ws called Homer, quaſi 0 n og, becauſe he was 
blind. A TIM | 

Miotis, A vaſt lake beyond the Euxine Sea, into which 
the river Tanaris diſembogueth itſelf. 

Magellan, A Portugueſe, who in the year 1 520 firſt diſ- 
covered that part of South America which receives 
its name from him, as well as the Streights, or paſ- 
ſage into the S. Sea from the Atlantick Ocean to the 
Pacifick. 8 

Magic, Incantating, necromantick. 

Magnetic, Magnet. 

Magnific. Illuſtrious, grand. | 

1 i e. God's hoſt, ſo called by Jacob, be- 
cauſe a glorious apparition of angels there appeared 
to him. 

Maia's ſon, i. e. Mercury. See Hermes. 

Malabar, coaſts e, A large diſtrict in the rs ns coun- 
try, lying in the S. W. part of the peninſula of the 


hither India in Aſia; it belongs to ſeveral petty 
rinces or ſtates, but all tributary to the Great Mogul, 
Hine are ſeveral European colonies, from which pep- 
per is principally exported. : 
* The moſt ſouthern promontory of the Eaſt 
Indies. | 


Malady, 


M. 
Malady, A diſtemper, a diſorder of body, ſickneſs. 
Malign, To regard with envy or malice, | 
Mammon, i. e. Riches, He was eſteemed the god of 
riches, and is therefore made a perſon of by our 


et. 
Manacle, To chain the hands, to ſhackle. | 
Maraſinus, A Greek word, ſignifying a kind of con- 


ſumption accompanied with a fever waſting the body 


by degrees. | 

Marif>, A bog, a fen, a ſwamp, watery ground. > 

Maritime, Bordering on the fea, marine. 1 

Marocco, A large lagoon in Barbary, ſubje& to the 
grand emperer. | os 

Marſbal, To arrange, to rank in order, 

Martyrdom, The death of a martyr, the honour of a 
martyr. . 

Mary, The mother of Chriſt; ſhe is called the ſecond 
Ewe, Par. Loft, v. 387. as Chriſt is ſometimes called 
ſecond Adam. e 

Maſculine, Male, manly. F. 

Maj, A revel, a piece of mummery. 

Maſſacre, gar indiſcriminate deſtruction. 

May proof, i. e Proof againſt a great weight, 

Matin, Morning, uſed in the morning. | 

Meath, Drink. | | 

Media, A large country in Aſia, mountainous and cold, 
but fruitful on that fide which lies to the Caſpian Sea. 

Its capital is Ecbatana, the modern Tauris. 

Meduſa, Was one of the Gorgon monſters, whoſe locks 
were ſerpents, ſo terrible that they turned beholders 

into ſtone. Le, in Homer, was deſirous of ſeeing 
more of the departed heroes, but I was afraid, ſays 

"he, O xi: 6 | 

Leſt Gorgorn riſing from th' infernal lakes, 
With horrors arm'd and curls of hiſſing ſnakes, 
Shou'd fix me, ſtiffen'd at the monſtrous ſight, 
A ſtony image in eternal night, Broome. 
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M. 
Nied, A large river that has its riſe in Aſdown foreſt 


in Suſſex, and falls into the Thames below Chatham. 
The marriage of the Thames and Medway is admi- 


1 deſcribed by Spenſer. Fairy Queen, B. iv. Cant. 
Meed, Reward. 


Megæra, One of the furies who is ſuppoſed to have | 


ſerpents on her head inſtead of Hair. 

Melefigenes, A name of Hemer, ſo called becauſe he was 
ſuppoſed to be born near —_— a river of Ionia, 

that runs near the city Sm See Mæonides. 

Melibæan, from Melibea, Tx city of Theſſaly, famous 
for a, fiſh called Oſtrum, there caught, and uſed in 
dying the nobleſt purple. 

Mellifluous, Flowing with honey 

| Melind, A town © Ruther a * Africa, with a good 


harbour, defended by a citadel on the Indian Ocean, 


74 miles N. of Mombaze, and ſubject to the Por- 
tugueſe. 

Men nou. Prince Memnon's Her, ( Il Penſeroſo 18.) Mem- 
non king of Ethiopia, fon of Tithonus by Aurora, re- 
pairing with a great hoſt to the relief of Priam king 
of Troy, was there ſlain by. Achilles. 

Memnian, from Memnonia, A capital city in Perſia, 
and the reſidence of the Perſian monarchs ; called by. 


Herodotus Memnonoa, from Memnon, who built it and 
reigned there. 


Memphian, from Memphis, formerly the capital of E gypt; 


and ſo the Memphian 41 5 the Egyptian. 
Meridian, At the point of noon. J. 
Meroe, An iſland and city. of Ethiopia in the river Nile; 
and therefore called, Par. Reg. iv. 71. The Nilotic 


e. 
Meſliah, Heb. Anointed. 


| Merallic, Partaking of metal, containing metal, conſiſt- 
ing of metal. 


Meteor, Any bodies in the air or ſły that are of a flux 
and tranſitory nature, 


Mexice, 
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M. 
Mexico, The capital of a large country bearing the ſaine 
name in South America, ſubject to che Spaniards. 
Micbael, Heb. The power of God. One of the arch- 
angels frequently mentioned in Scripture for his good 
ſervices to the church. Miltos appoints him the leader 
of the armies; as St. John has done, Rev. xi. 7, 8. 
Mickle, Much, great; an obſolete word. 
Midriff, The diaphragm. 
Mincing, Walking nicely by ſhort ſteps. 
Minim, A (mall being, a dwarf. 7. | 
Miniftrant, Attendant, acting at command. E 
Minfirelſy, A company of muficians. | 
Mifſereated, Formed unnatorally or legitimately made; 
as by a blunder of nature. 
Moabiter, A mighty nation in Arabia Felix, upon the 
eaſt ſide of the Dead Sea; moſt impious idolatry, 
cruel enemies © the ſeed of Abraham. 
Mo al, The name of the emperors of all India, whoſe 
ns extend from Perſia on the weſt, Tartary 
on the north, China on the eaſt, and Indian Ocean 
on the ſouth, They are the richeſt monarchs on the 
| earth, and their dominions of the largeſt extent. Their 
ſubjects are divided chiefly into Mahometans and Ido- 
lators: 
Mole, A river that hath its riſe in Surry, and runs un- 
derground for many miles. Thus Spen/er, St. 32. 


And Mole that like a neuling mole doth make | 
His way ill under-ground, till Thames he o _ 


Moloch, The god of the Ammonites. This name fi 
fies King, and he is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the — | 

with Saturn, to whom the heathens ſacrificed their 
children, and by others the Sun. It is ſaid in Scrip - 
ture that the children paſſed through the fire to 
Moloch; and our author employs the ſame expreſſion, , 
by which we muſt underſtand, not that they always 
burned their children in honour of this idol, but 
ſometimes made them only leap over the flames, orr 


paſs nimb between two fires, to purify them b 
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M. 

that luſtration, and conſecrate them to this falſe deity. 
The Rabbins aſſure us that the idol Moelach was of 
braſs, fitting on a throne of the ſame metal, and 
wearing a royal crown, having the head of a calf, 
and his arms extended ready to receive the miſerable 
victims which were to be conſumed in the flames, 
and therefore it is very properly ſtiled his grim Idol, 

Monbaza, A capital city of Zanguebar in Africa. 

Monta/ban, A romantic name of a place in Orlando 
Furioſo. | | 

Montezume, A powerful king of Mexico, vanquiſhed by 
Cortez with goo 88 

Moreh, A piece of ground near Sichem, where Abraham 
firſt ſettled in Canaan. | 

Marris-dance, A dance in which bells are gingled, or 

_ Raves or {words claſhed, which was learned from the 

Moors, and perhaps brought into England in EA- 
ward the third's time. | | 

M-/Jaic, Is a kind of painting ia ſmall pebbles, cockles, 
and ſhells of ſundry colours. a 

Meſccau, The capital of all Ruſſia, once a populous city, 
but ſince Peterſbourgh has increaſed, Moſcow has 

much declined, _ | | 

Mozambic, A ſmall city of Zanguebar in Africa, 

Malciber, i. e. Founder, The name of Vulcan, who was 
the firſt inventor and exerciſer of the founders art. 

Multiform, Having various ſhapes or appearances, 

Mummer, A maſker, one who performs frolicks in a per- 
ſonated dreſs. | | 

Murky, Black, tainted. 

Murren, The plague in cattle, 

Muft, New wine. 

Myriad, Proverbially any great number. 

Miyrrhine, Made of the myrrhine ſtone. 


NAPTHA, 


N. 


N of ſo unctuous and fiery a nature, that it kindles 
at approaching the fire or ſun- beams. | 


Nard, An odorous ſhrub. 
Nathl:ſs, Nevertheleſs. 


Nebo, A city of the Moabites, afterwards belonging to 


the tribe of Reuben. 
Nectar, The imagined drink of the Gods, © 
Negas, i. e. King, ſovereign, The empire of Negus is 
that of Upper Ethiopia, or the land of the Abyſſi- 
nians. | 
Nepenthe, A drug that drives away all pain. See Homer, 
O4 w. 219. | | | 


Neptune, The fon of Saturn: and Ops; the god of the g 


ſea, and father of fountains and rivers; bearing a 
trident for a ſceptre. | 
Nereus, The ſon of Oceanus and Tethys, called by the 
| poets Grandewus Nereus, old Nereus, and by our au- 
thor hoary Nereus, both on account of his age and 
the white froth or foam of the ocean. 2 
Nightingale, A ſmall bird that fings in the night with 
remarkable melody. Our author's fondneſs. for this 
2 is very remarkable, expreſſing it upon every oc- 
Caion. | | 
Nile, A large river in Egypt, ſuppoſed to have its 
ſource in Abyſſinia, By its regular overflowings it 
- renders Egypt a moſt fruitful country. | 
Nine web, A city fituated on the Tigris, whoſe circuit 
was ſixty 01 our miles, built by Ninus, and after 
him called Nineveb. A capital city of the Aſſyrian 
empire, which the poet ſtiles golden monarchy, pro- 
bably in alluſion to the golden head of the image in 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream of the four empires; aud 
feat of Salmanaſſer, who in the reign of Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, carried the ten tribes captive into 


Aſſyria 721 years before Chriſt, ſo that it 7 5 . 
ar. 


now be properly called a long captivity. See 
Reg. iii. 275. | 


2 a  Niphates, 


APTH A A pure, clear, and thin mineral fluid. 
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Niphates, A mountain in che borders of Armenia, not 
far from the ſpring of Tigris, as X#nophon affirms 

upon his own knowledge. The poet lands Satan 
here, {Par. Loft, iii. 742) becauſe it borders on 

Meſopotamia, in which country the moſt judicious 

defcribers of Paradiſe place it. 

Niſeian, of Niſa, An iſland incompaſſed with the river 

Triton. | 

| Nifroch, A God of the Aſſyrians, in whoſe temple at 
| Nineveh Sennacherib was killed by his two ſons: 
2 Kings xix. 37. and Iſaiah xxxvii. 37. It is not 
known who this god Niſrech was; the Seventy call 
him Meſerach in Kings, and Naſarach in Jaiab. Joeſe- 
phus calls him Naraſtes. He mult have been a prin- 
cipal idol, being worſhipped by ſo great a prince, 
and at the capital city Nineveh; which may juſtify 

Milton in calling him (Par. Loft, vi. 447.) of princi- 


} 

| 

1 

1 

4 

| 

| | 


pualities the prime. | 
Pw. A city built on the Tigris, called alſo Anti- 
Ochla. 


Nocent, Hurtful, miſchievous. 

Norumbega, A province of the northern America. 

Norway, A northern kingdom in Europe, cold and bar- 
ren. They have however an excellent fiſhery, and 
in exchange for their fiſh have all the other neceſ- 
_ of life. They grow alſo. excellent oaks and 

a 8. . 5 

Notus, The ſouth wind. | 5 

Number'd, P. L. viii. 19. Numerous. 


mY 
- 
O. 


B or Oby, A great river of Muſcovy, near the 
northern pole. | 0 
Oblique, Not direct, not perpendicular, not parallel. 
Oblivion, Forgetfulneſs. | 
Obloguy, Cenſorious ſpeech, ſlander, J. 
Obru/e, Not quick, dull, ſtupid, 


Odpriferous, . 


— — 


_—— —— 


Oduri freu, Giving ſcent, fragrant, perfumed. 
99 5 A city 4 Bceotia. 7 1 ON 
Oeta, A mountain in the borders of Theſſaly. 
Olympian games, Games inſtituted b e and ce: 
lebrated near the city Olympia in Peloponneſus, in 
honour of Jupiter Olympus, his father. They re- 
turned every fifth year, and were fixed upon by tze 
Greeks as their epochs or dates of time. | * 
Olympus, A mountain in Theſſaly, celebrated for the 
_ of the muſes, who were therefore. called Olym»- 
iades. 
O ig, All- creating 
Ooſe, Slime. mud. 27 
Ouſe, A river which has its riſe. in Yorkſhire, and falls 
into the Humber. | 
Opacous, Dark, not tranſparent. | | 
Opal, A ſtone of diverſe colours, partaking of the car- 
buncle's faint fire, the amethiſt's bright purple, and. 
the emerald's cheering green. 25 | 
Opaque, Not tranſparent. 3 8 
Opbion, Our author is endeavouring to ſhow, that there 
was ſome tradition among the heathens of the great 
power that Satan had obtained over mankind. And 
this he proves by what he relates of Oy bien and Eury- 
nome. Opbian with Ei ynome, he ſays, had firſt the rule 
e high Olympus, and abere d ien thence by Saturn and 
Ops, or Rhea, ere yet thtir ſon Didæam Jouve was born, 
ſo called from Dicte, a mountain of Crete, where he 
was N oor 2 e g hong Greek 
e „ ſigniſies a / z and therefore Milton 
4 * go Glas the old ſerpent might be 
intended, the. /erpent whom they called Ophion, And 
Eurynome ſignifying wide ruling, he ſays, but ſays 
_ doubtfully, . ha. te might be wide-incroaching Eve 
K n I the epithet wide-incroaching belongs pro- 
pPerly to Kr. | 
Ophir, A kingdom and city on the Indian Sea, whence - 
Solomon brought gold. | | 
Ozbiucus or Anguitenens, or, as it is commonly call'd, 
iv | . Ser pen- 
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Serpentarius, A conſtellation. whoſe len gth reaches 
about forty de 

Opbiuſa, A {mal Hand in the Medinirineas, ſo called 
by the Greeks, and by the Latins Colubraria. The 
inhabitants quitted it for fear of being devoured by 

nts. 

Ops, The daughter of Cælus and Ye eta, the wife and 
ſiſter of Saturn, By her was meant the earth. 

Optick, relating to the ſcience of viſion, J. 

Orbicular, Spherical, | 

Orc, A large kind of ſea-fiſh. 

Orcus, The name of Pluto. 

Oread, A nymph of the mountains. 


Ori. A mountain in Judea, on which the law was 


given. Exod. xx. 18. 
Orgies, Mad rites of Bacchus, frantick revels. 
Orient, The Eaſt, the part where the wa firſt appears; 
bright, ſhining. 
Orifice, Any opening or perforation, 
Orion, Is a conſtellation repreſented in the 5 ure of an 
armed man, ſuppoſed to be attended with ſtormy 
We Aſurgens Jluds nimbeſus view. irt. nu. 


539. 
Orb, A prayer, a ſupplication, 
* An iſland at the entrance of the Perſian G alph, 
n poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe, and is the mart for 
7 diamonds brought from India. 


Orontes, A river in Greece celebrated for its prophetick 


virtues. 

Orphecian, from Orpheus, The ſon of Calliope ; he was 
ſo {kilful in playing on the barp, that he would make 
woods and mountains to follow him, ſtay the current 
of rivers, and tame wild beaſts. He deſcended into 


bell to bring his wife Euridice from thence, and fo 


charmed Pluto and Proferpine with his muſick, that 
they gave him his wife back again, but upon a con- 
dition which he not obſerving, loſt her entirely. He 
compoſed many hymns which are till extant, and 
wrote of the creation out of chaos. Or Pleas was in- 


ſpit ed 


P. 
fpired by his mother Calliope only; Milton by the 
heavenly muſe; therefore he boaſts, B. iii. 17. he 
* ſung with other notes than that of Orpheus,” tho” 
their ſubjects were the ſame. 
Oſiris, One of the principal Egyptian idols, by whom 
it is moſt probable they meant the Sun. | 
Orus, The fon of Ofris and 14s, frequently confounded 
with Apollo. Theſe and the other gods of the Egyp- 
tians were worſhipped in monſtrous hater, bulls, dogs, 
Sc. and the reaſon alledged for this monſtrous wor- 
ſhip is derived from fabulous tradition, that when 
the giants invaded heaven, the gods were ſo affright- 
ed, that they fled into Egypt, and there concealed 
themſelves in the ſhapes of various animals ; and-the 
Egyptians afterwards, out of gratitude, worſhipped 
the creatures, whoſe ſhapes the gods had aſſumed. 
Ovid Met. v. 319, Sc. where there is an account 
of their transformations ; and therefore Milton calls 
them, Par. Loft, i. 481. rg | 
Their wand'ring gods diſguis'd in brutiſh forms 
Rather than — — = 
Ounce, A linx, a panther. 2 | | 
Overweening, Thinking too highly, thinking with ar- 
rogance. _ g | 
Oxus, The ancient name of a river in India, now called 


P, : 
P4 CIFIC, Peace-making, mild, gentle, appeaſ- 
ing. F. 
Pad, P. R. iv. 91. The technical term for the contracts 
of ſorcerers with devils; a bargain, a covenant. 
Padan- aram, The country of Aram, 4, e. Syria. 
Palefline, A country in Aſia, containing Idumea, Judea, 


Samaria, Galilea ; fo called from the Philiſtines, who 


inhabited its ſea-coaſts. It is in general (ſays Dr. 
Shaw } 
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P. 
Shaw} a fruitful country, abounding in corn, wine, 


and oil where cultivated; and might ſupply the 


neighbouring countries with all theſe, as it anciently 

did, were its preſent inhabitants equally induſtrious, 

The parts about Jeruſalem, its once famous capital, 

are the moſt mountainous and rocky, but they feed 

numerous herds and flocks, and yield plenty of honey, 
excellent wine and oil, and the valleys large crops of 
corn. 

Palmer, A pilgrim bearing branches of palm from the 
Holy Land, whither he made a vow to go, and is 
therefore called Votariſt. Comus, 189. 

Palm Tres, Is a tree that yields a fruit called a date, full 
of ſweet juice, a great reſtorative to dry and ex- 
hauſted bodies by augmenting the radical moiſture. 

There is one kind of it called Palma Afgyptiaca, 
which, from its virtue againſt drought, was named 
aeg, quenching chirſt. 5 72 ö 

Palpable, Perceptible by the touch. WITS, 

Pan, All; univerſal nature. Pan is nature, the graces 
are the beautiful ſeaſons, and the howrs are the time 
requiſite for the production and perfeQion of all 

things. Milton only ſays in a moſt peetical manner 
(as Homer had done ax 2 him in his hymn to 4- 

pelle, that now all nature was in beauty, and ever 
produced ſomething new, without any change for the 
worſe. He is likewiſe the god of the Shephetds. Ba 5. + 

Pandemonium, The high capital or place of reception of 
Satan and his peers ; the. court ef Age devils. 


Pandora, The woman made by Yulcana'the command 


of Jupiter, to be revenged on Prius for having 
ſtolen Jove's authentic fire, the original and proto- 

type of all earthly fire. She was fo called becauſe 
all the gods had conferred their gifts to make her 
more charming (for ſo the word fignifies, from was, 

all. and g, a gift.) She was brought by Hermes, 
( Mercury) but was not received by Prometheus, the 
wiſer ſon of Faphet, (as the name imports) ws «4 


his 5 Epimetheus, the unwiſer ſon. She enticed 
his fooliſh curioſity to open a box wherein were con- 
tained all manner of evils, which immediately flew 
out amongſt mortals, and _— only was left at the 
bottom_of the box. 
Paneas, A city at the foot of a mountain of the ſame 
name, part of Mount Libanus, from whence the | 
river Jordan has its ſource. 
Panim, for Pagan, as Rhene for Rhine, or Danaw * 
Danube. | 
Panoply, Compleat armour. 
Panty, A flower, a kind of violet. ö 
Pacguin or Peking, The ancient and ok city of China, 
very lar 77 and 133 being twenty miles in cir- 
cuit, and ſuppoſed to contain near two millions of 
ple. 
$4 4g To be equal er whe like 3 of Taps, juxta, and 
aywr, certamen, an exact idea or Dina of a * 
able to conteſt with the original. 
Paramount, The chief. 
Paranymph, A bride- man, one who leads the bride to 
her marria 
Parallax, The diſtance between the true and apparent 
place views? from the earth, ' 
Parle, Converſation, talk. 
Parthenope, and Ligea, Two ſirens. 
Patriarch, One who governs by paternal apt, the t, the jw 
| ther and * hn a biſhop ſuperiour 
Patrimony,” 7 An ite poſſeſſed by inheritance. Ws 
Pai ion, o, To furniſh with tents. ' 
Pearl. Pearls, though eſteemed of the number of gems, 
are but a diſtemper in the creature that produces 
them. The fiſh in which pearls are moſt commonly 
found is the oyſter. The true ſhape of a is a 
perfect round; but ſome of a conſiderable ſize are of 
the ſhape of a pear. Their colour ought to be a pure, 
| = and — white. F. 


Peccant, 


; 
| 
| 


P. 

Peccant, Guilty, criminal, 

Peerage, The body of peers. J. 

Peerle/s, Unequalled, having no peer. . 

Pegajus, The winged horſe NN from the blood 
of Mediſa. When poets ſoar high they are ſaid to 
be carried on Pegaſean wing. 

Pelorus, A promontory of Sicily, now Cape di Far, 
about a mile and a half from Italy, whence Virgil, 
anguſta a ſede Pelori, An. iii. 617. 

Pelleian Conqueror, Par. Reg. ti. 196. Alexander the 
Great, who was born at Pella in Macedonia; and his 
continence and — to Darius's queen and 
daughters and other Perſian ladies, whom he took 
captive after the battle of Iſſus, are celebrated by 
the hiſtorians. See Quint. Curtius, B. iii C. 9. And 
this is the more extraordinary, as he was then a young 
conqueror of about 23 years of age, a youth, as Mil- 
ton expreſſes it. | 

Pendent, Supported above the ground. 

Pennon, vulgarly ſpelt pinion, A wing ; from Penna. 

Pentatech, The Fre books of Moſes. 

Peer, An idol of the Moabites, the ſame as Chemos. 
Perſepolis, The city of Cyrus, if not built by him, yet 
by him made the capital ſeat of the Perſian empire. 

Peru, A large and rich country in S. America belongin 
to the Spaniards ; abounding with mines of gold an 
gems. The inhabitants were formerly idolators, but 
the Spaniards have converted them to Chriſtianity, at 
leaſt in appearance. 

Peter, Ihe apoſtle, ſuppoſed by the Romaniſts to be 
intruſted with the keys of heaven; which notion 

Milton ridicules. Par. Loft, iii. 484. 

Petreſic, Having the power to change to ſtone. 


Petsora, The moſt north-eaſtern province of Maſcowy. 


Phantaſin, Vain and airy ſubſtance, ſomething appearing 
only. to imagination, - | | 

Pharach, An impious king of Egypt in the time of Mee, 
who uſed the Iſraelites in the muſt cruel manner. 

Pharphar, 


& 


* 
* 


Pbarpbar, A river of Damaſcus, ſuppoſed by Maunare! 
to be * a branch of the Baraddy. 


Philiſttan, From the Philiſtines. 
Phineus, A king of Arcadia, a famous blind prophet 
and poet of moe wp. for the word prophet - ſome- 
2 comprehends both characters, as wates doth in 
Latin. ; | 
 Phlegethin, An infernal river, from pA:yw, ta burn, and 
therefore rightly deſcribed by Milton, Par. Loft, ii. 
580. * fierce Phlegetbon, whoſe waves of torrent fire 
inflame with rage; as it is by Virgil, An. vi. 650. 
J Which Phlegetbon ſurrounds, 
Whoſe fiery flood the burning empire bounds. 
| Dryden: 
Phlegra, A city of Macedonia where the giants fought 
wich the gods. RET. © 
Phenicians, from Phanicia, A province of Syria lying 
along the Levant or eaſtern part of the Mediterranean. 
It is narrow from E. to W. but made a conſiderable 
- » figure in hiſtory, not only for the number of its ma- 
ritime cities, the principal of which were 'Tyre, 
Sidon, and Ptolemais, but alſo for the ingenuity of 
its inhabitants, to whom are attributed the invention 
of letters, navigation, aſtronomy, merchandiſing, and 
many other uſeful diſcoveries. They eſtabliſhed co- 


lonies in many parts of Europe, Aſia, and Africa; 
among which that of the Carthaginean was one of 


the moſt conſiderable. 
Phenix, A bird very famous among the ancients, but 
generally looked upon by the moderns as fabulous. 
The naturaliſts ſpeak of it as fingle, or the only one 
of its kind. They deſcribe it as of a moſt beauti- 
ful plumage. They hold that it lives four or five 
hundred years; that when: thus advanced in age, 
it builds itſelf a funeral pile of wood and aromatic 
gums, which being kindled by the ſun, it is there 
conſumed by the fire, and another Phenix ariſes out 
of the aſhes, anceſtor and ſucceſſor to himſelf, who 
| taking 
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1 - taking 1 the reliques of his funeral pile, flies with 
? them to Egyptian Thebes, to inſhrine them there in 
| the temple of the Sun, the other birds attending and 
| gazing upon him in his flight. | 
Phylactery, A bandage on which was inſcribed ſome me- 
morable ſentence. | | 
Pilaſter, A column ſometimes inſulated, but oftener ſet 
g within a wall, and only ſhewing a fourth or fifth part 
8 of its thickneſs. F. | | f 
Pilgrim, A traveller, a wanderer, particularly one who 
travels on a religious account. 3 
Pioneer, One whole buſineſs it is to level the roads, 
throw up works, or fink mines in military ope- 
rations. | - 
Placable, Willing or poſſible to be appeaſed. - 5 
Planet. Planets are the erratick or wander ing ſtars, and 
which are not like the fixt ſtars, always in the ſame 
poſition one to another; we now number the earth 
among the primary Planets, becauſe we know it , 
moves round the Sun, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Ve- 
nus, and Merc do, and that 1n a path or circle 
8 between Mars and Venus; and the Moon is accounted 
among the ſecondary Planets or Satellites of the pri- 
mary, ſince ſne moves round the Earth. J. 
 Planet-firuck, Blaſted, Hen n 
Platan, from Plane, A tree ſo named from the breadth 
of its leaves, mazrv;, Greek, broad; a tree uſeful 
and delightful for its extraordinary ſhade, irg. 
| Geor. iv. 146. 785 
| Plato, A famous Athenian philoſopher ; the ſcholar of 
Socrates, and head of the academick ſchool; who 
wrote a book concerning the ſoul's immortality and 
happineſs after this life. 
Plebeian, One of the lower people. * 
Pleage, P. L. ii. 818. A child, as children were ſimply 
called 22 Latins pig nora, pledges 
Pleiades, en ſtars in the neck of the conſtellation 


Taurus, which riſing about the time of the yeraal 
an es | | "1 equinox, 


| P. 
uinox, are called by the Latins iliæ. Our poet 

— ack in ſaying that the Pleiades danced 1 

the Sun at his creation, intimates very plainly, that 

the creation was in the Spring, according to the com- 

mon opinion. Virg. Georg. ii. 338. 

Pleni potent, Inveſted with full power. 

Pligbted, Braided, weaved. Coms. 


Plutonian, From Pluto the god of hell. 


Pomona, The goddeſs of gardens and fruit- trees; whom 
Vertumnus fell in love with, at which time Owid 
makes her appear in all her perfection of beauty. 
Met. xiv. 628, Oe. ; 

Ponent, Weſtern. 

Pontifical, Bridge- building. NE nan 

Pontus, i. e. Pontus Euxinus, or the Euxine Sea, now 

; the Black Sea above Conſtantinople. 

Porous, Having ſmall ſpiracles or paſſages. 

To port, P. L. iv. 980. To carry in form. ; 

Portcullis, A fort of machine like a harrow, hung over 

the gates of a city, to be let down to keep out an 
enemy. | f 

Potentate, Monarch JG ſovereign, 

 Prand, Dreſſed, cl 

Pre. eminent, Excellent above others. | 

_ Precipitate, To fall headlong. 8 | | 

Predicament, A claſs or arrangement of beings ot ſub- 

ſtances ranked according to their natures. | 

3 Prevalent, ſupreme in excellence, aſcen- 

nt. 
Preſcript, Direction, precept, model preſcribed. F. 

Principality, A prince, one inveſted with ſovereignty. 
Probeſeis, A ſnout, the trunk of an elephant. | 

Procin&, Complete preparation, preparation. brought to 
the point of action. In procinct, ready pgirded, P. L. 

vi. 19. in allafion to the ancients, who juſt before 
the battle uſed to gird their garments cloſe to them, 
which on other occaſions they wore very looſe. 

Proem, Preface, introduction. J. 

| | ' P r. ofiuent, 


P. 
Proſſuent, Flowing forward. | 
 Progenitor, A forefather, an anceſtor in direct line, 
Pro'ifick, Fruitful, generative, pregnant, productive. 
Prologue, Preface, introduction to any 25 ormance. J. 
ftr 


„ 9 c ů 1 


Promontory, Is a high part of dry lan 
into the ſea. | a 
Propitiation, The atonement, the offering by which 
propitiouſneſs is attained. | 
. Preſerpina, The daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, ftolen 
f by Pluto and carried into hell. See Ceres. 
; Proteus, A ſea god who could transform himſelf into 
| various ſhapes, till being cloſely preſſed, he could 
return to his own proper form. By this the ancients 
underſtood the firſt principle of things and the hje&t 
matter of nature; and our poet very fitly employs 
[Par. Loft, iii. 604.) this metaphor or fimilitude, to 
expreſs the matter which the chymiſts make experi- 
ments upon through all its mutations, and whic y 
drain through their limbers or ſtills till it reſume its 
native and original form. ; 
Prow, The head or forepart of a ſhip. 
Proaueſt, Braveſt, moſt valiant. 
Puiſſant, Powerful, ſtrong, forcible. 
Pu» fled, Flouriſhed or wrought with a needle ; from the 
| old French Pour ler. | | 
| Purheu, Border, incloſure. | 
* Purloin'd, To ſteal, to take by theft. | 
E © Pygmean, belonging to Pigmy, one of a nation fabled 
I; to be only three ſpans high, and after long wars to 
de deftroyed by cranes. N | 
Pyramid, in geometry, is a ſolid figure, whoſe baſe is a 
_. polygon, and whoſe ſides are plain triangles, their ſe- 
veral points meeting in one, F. | ; 
2 The daughter of Epimetheus, and wife of Dia- 
calion. 
P̃ytben, A huge ſerpent that was ſaid to be ingendered 
of the fine after the Deucalion deluge, in the Py- 
thean vale near Pythea, a city in Greece. Ovid 
"RN . gives 
8 | 
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gives a deſcription of this monſter, Met. i. 438. 
And then ſhe brought to light $6 
Thee Python too, the wond'ring world to fright, 
And the new nations with ſo dire a ſight. 

So monſt'rous was his bulk, ſo large a ſpace 
Did his vaſt body, and long train embrace. 
AT + bu 0 7 Dryden. + 


Q. 


Uadrate, A ſquare having four equal and parallel 
ſides. 1 

Outdratur', The ſtate of being ſquare, a ſquare, 

Duaint, Subtly excogitated, fine ſpun. J. 

Puaff, To drink in large draughts. | 

Val, Nature relatively conſidered, or property, ac- 
cident. 

Ouarry, A ſtone mine; prey. 

Duaternion, The number four. 

DPuiloa, A tity of Zanguebar in Africa. 3 

DPuintefſence, An extract from any thing, containing all 
its virtues in a ſmall quantity. | ; 

Quintius Cincinnatus, was twice invited from the plough 
to be conſul and dictator of Rome; and after he had 
ſubdued the enemy, when the ſenate would have en- 
riched him with publick lands and private contribu- 
tions, he rejected all theſe offers, and rotired again 

to his cottage and old courſe of life. | 

Qui p, A ſharp jeſt, a taunt, a ſarcaſm, 

Qui ver, A Cale for arrows. . 


R. 94 
ABBA, A capital city of the Ammonites, ſitu» 


ated near the river Arnon. 


Radiance, Sparkling luſtr 7 glitter. 
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Nalnboab, Iris, the ſemi-circle of various colours which 
appears in ſhowery weather, 8 
Kan- Lech,, * xv. 17. He caft away the jaw- 
bone out of his hand, and called that place Remath- 
Lechi, i. e. the lifting up of the jaw-bene, or caſiing 
away of the jaw bone, as it is render'd in the mar- 
gin of our Bibles. Samy. Agoniſtes, 145. | 
Ramiel, One that exalts him/jelf againſt God, a fallen 
angel. 
Rampant, Leaping, {pringing- | 
Rampart, The platform of the wall behind the parapet. . 
gy *e The — 1 whom God ſent to warn Adam of 
is danger, and whom Milton ſtiles the /ociable ſpirit, 
( Par. Lift, v. 221) becauſe this angel, in the book 
of Tobit, travels with Tobias, into Media and back 
again, and inſtructs him how to marry Sara the 
daughter of Raguel, and by what means he might 
drive away the wicked ſpirit who had deſtroyed her 
former ſeven huſbands, before they had knowlege of 
| her. So ſociable a {ſpirit is very properly ſent to con- 
verſe with Azam upon this occaſion, Raphael's de- 
parture from' before the throne, and his flight thro' 
the quires of angels, is finely imagined, 
Rathe, Early, coming before the time. 
| ealty, Loyalty. 
| 2 A n ed fiddle. 
Rebuß, To beat back, to oppoſe with ſudden violence. 
Reck, 'To reckon or make account of, by 
Recreart, Apoſtate, falſe, 1 
Red Sea, The name of a famous ſtreight ſeparating Aſia 
from Africa. The Arabians call it the Sea of Suph. 
Redundant, Superabundant, exuberant, ſuperfluous. 
Reflux, Backward courſe of water, F, 
Refulgent, Bright, ſhining, glittering, ſplendid. 
Regal, Royal, kingly. 
Regenerate, Born anew by grace to a Chriſtan life. 
Regulus, A noble Roman, who after performing many 
great exploits, was taken priſoner by the Carthagi- 
nians, and fent with the embaſſadors to Rome to treat 
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; of peace, upon oath to return to Cart 


if no 
E or exchange of priſoners ſhould be agreed upon: 
ut Regulus was the firſt to diſſuade a peace, and 
choſe to leave his country, family, and friends, ra- 
ther than ſuffer the ſenate to conclude a diſhonourable 
treaty. 

Relax, To open, to looſe. F. x. 

Reliques, Remains. 8 

Rel dart, Unwilling, acting with repugnance. 
| Remark, Diſtinguiſh, point out. Sam. Agon. i. zog. 

Replete, Full, completely filled. , 

Reptil, An animal that creeps upon many feet. 

Repute, Eſtabliſhed opinion. 

Reſent, To take ill, to conſider as an injury or affront, 

Reſpiratien, Relief from toil. | 

Reſpiendent, Bright, ſhining, having a beautiful luſtre. 

Retinue, A number attending upon a perſon. 
Retribution, Repayment, return accommodated to the 
„ Mienen, | | 
Retregrade, To go backward. 

Rhea, The wife of Saturn and mother of Jupiter. 
Rhene, for Rhine, A celebrated river of Germany. 
Rheum, A thin watery matter oozing through the glands, 

_ chiefly about the mouth. 1 4 rd 
Rbadope, A mountain in Thrace. 4 | 
Rbomb, A parallellogtam or quadrangular figure, having 

its four ſides equal, and conſiſting of parallel lines, 
with two oppoſite angles acute and two obtuſe. 
Rife, Prevalent, abounding. | 
Rimman, A god of the Syrians, but it is not certain 

what he was, or why ſo called. 6 
Reſeat, Roſy, full of roſes. 
Raby, Any thing red. a | 
Raining, Falling headlong or violently from a higher 

to a lower place. Par. Loft, vi. 868. 
Rafſian, from Ruſſia, An extenſive empire including 
great part of che continent of Europe and Aſia. It 

is upwards of 3000 miles in length from E. to W. 

and 2567 in _— from N. to 8. The govern- 
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went is entirely arbitrary, and the religion that of 
the Greek church. bets © 5 
Ruth, Pity, mercy, tenderneſs, ſorrow for the miſery of 


another 


8. 
ABTAN, from Saba, a city and country of Arabia 4 

0 Felix, Araby the ble, the moſt famous for frank- 
incenſe, n ** 

Sable-weſted, i. e. Clothed in fable furs; a /eble is a 
creature whoſe ſkin is of the greater price the blacker | © 
it is, | | 

Sabrina. Locrine king of the Britons married Guendolen, 
the daughter of Corineus duke of Cornwal; but in 
ſecret, for fear of Corineus, he loved Efrildis, a fair 
captive whom he had taken in a battle with Humber 
king of the Huns, and had by her a daughter equally 
fair, whoſe name was Sabra. But when once his fear 
was off, by the death of Corineus, not content with 
ſecret enjoyment, divorcing Guendolen, he makes 
Eftrildis now his queen. Guendolen all in a rage de- 

parts into Cornwal ; and gathering an army of her 
father's friends and ſubjects, gives battle to her huf- 
band by the river Sture; wherein Locrine, ſhot with 
an arrow, ends his life. But not ſo ends the fury of 

 Guendelen, for Eftrildis and her daughter Sabra ſhe 

:; throws into a river; and to leave a monument of re- 

% venge, proclaims that the ſtream be thenceforth called 

1 after the daughter's name; which by length of time 
is changed now into Sabrina or Severn. | 

Sadly, Seriouſly, ſoberly. Maſk, 509: . 

Samarchand, The chief city of Zagathaian Tartary, 
near the river Oxus; Temer/throne, the birth-place 
and chief place of reſidence of Tamerlane. 

Samoed, from Samoieda, A province in the north-eaſt of 
Muſcovy, upon the Frozen Sea. 


Samos, 
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a | R 8. 6 r 5 
Samos, A large Iſland in the Archipelago, inhabited by 
Greek Chriſtians, It was ſuppoſed to be the birth 
place of Jus, Samia the ſibyl, Pythagoras and Polys 
_ crates. There ſtill remain many ſtately rums, pa 


ticularly of Jane's temple, the prote&treſs, of this 


land. + | 
_Samſm, The ſon. of Manzah. A judge of [ſrael ; a, 
man of prodigious ſtrength ; betrayed by his wife 
into the hands of the Philiſtines his enemies, a great 
number of the chief of whom he deſtroyed, by pulling 
the temple on their and his own head when they were: 
_ aſſembled to celebrate the rites of their God Dagan. 
Sanctuary, A = of protection, a ſacred aſylum. 
Sanguine, Red, having the colour of blood, 
Saphire, A precious ſtone of a blue colour. _ - © 
Sapience, Wiſdom, ſageneſs, knowledge. F. 


Sarra, of Sar, the grain of Sarra or the dye of Tyre, - 


named Sarra: The Phoenician name of a-filh there 


taken, whoſe blood made the purple colour. 
| Satan, Heb. Enemy, fo called by way of eminence, as 
being the chief enemy of God and man. The prince 
of bell. | 
Satiate, To ſatisfy. 2 


Saturn, The ſon of Heaven and Earth; . the oldeſt of 


- all the heathen gods, He is called in Greek Keevory - 
the God of time. He was expelled his kingdom by 
bie ſon Jupiter; upon which he fled into Italy, and 
= ht the inhabitants huſbandry and the uſe of the 
the. | 
. Sayings, ſentences, proverbs. | 
Scape, A looſe act of vice or lewdneſs, P. R. ii. 189. - 
Scathe, To damage, hurt, waſte and deſtroy, | 
Sciential, Producing ſcience. '_ 7 
Scipio, Fabled to be the ſon of Jubiter Capitoline, ſup- 
| mou to cohabit with his mother under the form of a 
rpent, He was the conqueror of Carthage, from 
which conqueſt he had the name of Africanus given 


him. He is eſteemed the greateſt warrior Rome ever 


produced, 8 
* | | L 3 | Scorpion, » 
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Seleucia, A city built near the river Tygris 


De 


8. 


\ Scorpion, One of the ſigns of the Zodiac; a ſea-fith. 
 Scrannel, Grating to the ſounſc. 


Seul!, A ſhoal or vaſt multitade of fiſh, P. Z. vii. 402. 
Scylla, See Charybars. | i 
Saeind, Diſdained, an imitation of the Italian Sdegnarc. 
Sea or Sea-calf, Which is obſerved to ſport on ſmooth 
ſeas in calm weather. | | | 
Secular, Not ſpiritual, 2 to affairs of this world. 
Sedentary, Torpid, inactive, fluggiſh, motionleſs. 
Sedge, A growth of narrow flags. e OR! 
Se:r, A high mountain in Paleſtine. Pane qa + 
by Selevcus 
Nicator, one of A/exanaer's captains, and fo calle 
to diſtinguiſh it from others of the ſame nam. 
Seneſ hal, i. e. A ſervant of a family, and the name was 
applied by way of eminence to the principal ſervant, 
who had in great houſes the care of feaſts or domeſtic 
Ceremonies, rr 
Senir or Shener, Is the fame as Mount Hermon, men- 
tioned as the eaſtern border of the Holy Land, Par, 
Las, xii. 141. 2s appears from Deut. ili. 9. Which 
Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion, and the Ammones 
Shenir. And a more exact account of the boundaries 
of the Promiſed Land we ſhall hardly find in any 
proſe author than our poet has given us in verſe, _ 
Sennaer or Shinar, For they are both the ſame name of 
this province of Babylonia. But Milion follows the 
Vulgate, as he frequently does in the name of places. 
Seraphim, Angels of one of the heavenly orders, 
Serapis, The fame with 4j:s, the God of the Egyp- 
tians. | 
Serben'an Fog, Serbonis was a lake 200 furlongs in 
length and 1000 in compaſs, between the antient 
mountain of Caſius and the city Damiata, | It was 
' ſurrounded on all fides by hills of looſe fand, which 
carried into the water by high winds, ſo thickened 
the lake as not to be diſtinguiſhed from part of the 
continent, where whole armies have been ſwallowed 
up. Read Herodotus, B. iii and Lac, Phar. vill. 539- 
dier, 
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Sere, Dry, withered, no longer green. 

b Serenade, Muſick or ſongs with which ladies are enters 
tained by their lovers in the night. 

Serecana, from Serica, A region betwixt China to 1 : 
eaſt and Mount Imaus to the weſt. The plains of 
Sericana are in a manner a ſea of land, the country 1} 
being ſo ſmooth and level, that carriages were driven 1 

(as travellers report) with ſails and wind, i 

Sextile, Is a poſition or aſpect of two planets when 60 

degrees diſtant, or at the diſtance of two ſigns from | 
N 
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one another. 
Sheen, 1 Brightneſs, ſplendour, 
Bright, glittering, ſhowy, 
Shoal, 7 o be allo, to grow ſhallow. 
S;bmah, A city in the . of Moab, about Weis 
miles from Jeruſalem eaſtward. A place famous for 
Vineyards, as appears from Jer. xIviii. 32. O wine 
% Sibmeh, I uiil weep for thee, 
Sichem, An ancient city in Paleſtine. 
Sidonian, from Sidon, A city belonging to the Syrians. 

i Serral ona, or Lien Mountains, A range of mountains ſo 
= called becauſe of the perpetual ſtorms there roaring 
like a hon. Theſe are to the ſouth-weſt of Africa, 
within a few leagues of Cape Verd, the weſlern 
| int. 
3Y Serry, To preſs cloſe, to drive hard together, to link 

I and claſp together; from the French Serrer, to lock 

; and ſhut cloſe: 

Sewers, An officer who ſerves at a feaſt; from affeoir, 
. to ſet down; for thoſe officers ſet the diſhes on the 
$3 table: in old French a/jeours, 

: Silbba's Brock, Siloa was a ſmall river that flowed near 
5 the Temple at Jeruſalem. It is mentioned it I/aiah " 
; viii. 6. So that in effect our poet Par. Leſ i. 11.) 1 
: invokes the heavenly muſe that inſpired David and 
$ the Prophets on Mount Sion, and at Jeruſalemę as well 

. as Mo/es on Mount Sinai. 

2 Sin fer, Being on the left hand; left, not right. 
: L 4 FSinuous, +. 
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Fiauont, Bending in and out. 

Sion, A high mountain in Paleſline, on part of which 
Jeruſalem was ſituated. ö 

Sirocco, Ventus Syrus, The ſouth-eaſt wind. 

Socrates, An Athenian philoſopher, whom Milton here 
does not ſcruple, (ſays Mr. Thyer) with Eraſmus, to 
place in the foremoſt rank of Saints; an-opinion 

more amiable at leaft, and agreeable to that 

f tpirit of love that breathes in the Goſpel, than the 

tevere orthodoxy of thoſe rigid textuaries, who 

are unwilling to allow ſalvation to the moral virtues of 
a Heathen, See Par. Reg. iii. 96. | 

Smouldering, Burning and {moaking without vent. F. 

Scdem, An ancient and capital city in Paleſtine, deitroyed 
by God with fire and brimſtone for the deteſtable _ 
crimes of its inhabitants. | | 5 

C. ala, A kingdom and city on the eaſtern Indian Sea, 
miſtaken by Purchas and others for Ophir, whence 

Sole mon brought gold. f 8 

Solace, To take comfort. 

S/dan, for Sultan, The emperor of the Turks. 

Solem u, The ſon of David and king of Iſrael. He 
was remarkable for his great wiſdom and univerſal 
kgowledge : but being ſeduced by his concubines, he 
left the worſhip of the true God, and built temples 
to the idols of the Heathens. 

S. Hitial, Belonging to the Solſtice, 7. e. the point be- 
yond which the {un does not go; the tropical point, 
the point at which the day is longeſt in Summer and 

. ſhorteſt in Winter. a 

Scotheſi, Trueſt, faithfulleſt, | 

EY Sep, The emperor of Perſia, Milton calls him the 

[7 Bactrian Sophi, from Bactria, one of the greateſt and 

| richeſt provinces of Perſia. 

Sorcereſ;, Aﬀemale magician, an enchantreſs. | 

Serd, Turff, graſſy ground. | 

"Spartan Twinns, i, e. Caſtor and Pollux, the ſons of 
Tyndarus, king of Sparta; the ſign Gemini. 

Sparkle, To iſſue in ſparks. 
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$5 zn, Convulſion, violent and involuntary contraction 


Speculation, A walking on a tower or high place; thence 
a diſcovery. PH. L. xii. 58 

Specular Mount, ¶ Par. Reg. E. iv. 256.) 1. e. Mount of 
ſpeculation. 

Spouſal, Marriage, noptials. N 

Statiſts, Stateſmen. 


Staa, Was the School of Zens, whoſe diſciples, from the 5 
name of the place, were called Stoics; and this ſtoa 
or portico being adorned with variety of paintings, 
was called in Greek tt or various, and by Milton 


very properly, the parnted ſtoa. Par. Reg. iv. 253. 


Styx,” An infernal river, ſo named of a Greek word 
chf, that ſignifies to hate and abhor, and thereſore 
called by Milton ( Par, Lo, B. ii. 577.) abborred Styx, + 


and by Virgil, Palus inanabils, the -hateful lake, 
An. vi. 458. 


Subterranean, L Lying RE the earth below the ſurface. - 


Succinct, Gird tucked up * ready, prepared. 
Suffufion, The act of over- 8 with any thing. 
Summed. With preſterous wing full ſumm d, 5 0 1 


B. i. 14. A term in falconry; a hawk is ſaid to be 
full ſumm'd when all his feathers are grown, and whey | 


he wants nothing of the ſum of his feathers. 


Supernal, Having a poſition above us, locally abies us. 
Su plant, To trip up one's heels, to overthrow; Goin: 4 5 


e Ky Jupplanto, a pedis planta ſabtus emota. F. L — 


Supple > Pliant, flexible. : 

Sir. moe, Higheſt place, higheſt authority. 

Su priſal. The act of taking unawares, the ſtate ns Jus 
taken unawares. 

Sus, A province of Morocco i in Africa. 


S»/a, from Sufiana, A province of Perſia the reſidence * 
ol che Perſian monarchs, called Memnonia by Herodotus, - 
from Memnon, who built it; fituated on the river Cho- - 
aſpes. The drink of none but kings, which the learned 
Dr. Fortin with great accuracy and leamivg has. 
X 5 proved 
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T. 
proved to be falſe. Milton's authority is founded 
on Solinus's authority which is ſufficient to juſtify a 
poet. See the note as quoted by Dr. Newton, Par. 
Reg. in. 289. bs 


| Swart, Swarthy. | 


Serve, To bend, to ply. Par. Lof?, B. vi. 586. 
Swinkt, Labour'd, tired, fatigued. 

Syene, A city of Egypt on the confines of Ethiopia. 
Sylvan, Woody, ſhady. "= 


8 Syl/vanus, The God of woods and groves. 


Sympathy, Fellow feeling, mutual ſenſibility, the qua- 
lity of being affected by the affection of another. 
Symphony, Concert 'of inſtruments, harmony of ſounds, 


Synod, An aſſembly, particularly of ecclefiaſtics. 


Syrian, from Syria, A conſiderable province of Turkey 
in Aſia. It is a fertile country, bleſſed with a ſerene 
and temperate air, and abounding with every thing 
deſirable. a 5 

Hrtis, A quickſand, a bog. 

I. 
Abernacle, A temporary habitation, a caſual dwel- 
ling. 

Tantalus, Erbe fon of Jupiter and Pleta the nymph; 
king of Corinth, or, as ſome ſay, of Phrygia. He 
invited the gods to a banquet, and to prove their di- 
vinity, killed his ſon Pelops, dreſſed him, and ſet his 
limbs before them baked in paſte; which they dif- 
covering, prepared a banquet for him in hell, where 
he was to ſtand in water to the chin, and to have 

leaſant fruits juſt at his lips, without any power to 
tisfy his hunger or quench his thirſt, Hence comes 
the word tantalize, i. e. to torment with the ſhow of 
pleaſures which cannot be reached. 
Tarſus, A celebrated city in Cilicia, 
7 artartan, Helliſh. a 
Taſflih, 


© 


Tafel, An ornamental bunch of filk or glittering ſub- 


Races. 
Tauris, A great city in the kingdom of Perſia, now 
called Ecbatana, ſometime in the hands of the Turks, 
but in 1603 retaken by Alas king of Perſia. | 
Taurus, One of the conſtellations. . 
Ted, To lay graſs in rows for drying. P. L, ix. 450. 


Telaſſar or Talatha, Was a province and a city of the 


Children of Eden, pl by Prolemy in Babylonia, 
upon the common ſtreams of Tigris and Euphrates. -. 


Temp'ring. T hy temp ring, fee P. L. B. vii. 14. This is ſaid 


in alluſion to the difficulty of breathing on high moun- 
tains. This empyreal air was too pure and fine for 
him, but the heavenly muſe tempered and qualified it 
ſo as to make him capable of breathing in it; which 


is a modeſt and beautiful way of beſpeaking his reader 


to make favourable allowances for any failings he may 
have been guilty of in treating of ſo ſublime a ſubje&, 


To enpeß, (from the Italian fempeſtare, To dilturb + 


© as by a tempeſt. P. L. vii. 412. 


Fenerif, A very high mountain in Teneriff, one of the 
Canary iſlands. The top is of a conical figure and 


white, ſo that it may be ſeen 120 miles off. Its per- 


pendicular height is ſaid to be no more than one mile d 


and three quarters. 


Teredor, A city near the Perſian bay, below the conflu- 


- ence of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
Tathis, The wife of Oceanus and mother of the gods, 


whom 110 4 calls the venerable Terbis, merna Tabs. 


Thame, A large navigable river which has its riſe 


at a place of the ſame name in Oxfordſhire, and is 


joined at Dorcheſter by the Iſis. ? 
Thammux, The fame with Ad-nis. 


Thamytis, A Thracian by birth, the inventor of the 


Dotic mood or meaſure, according to Pliny, L. vii. 
C. 57. Platarch, in his treatiſe of muſick, ſays he 


the fineſt voice of any of his time, 'and wrote a, - 
Ae with the gods; and 


from Suidas we learn, that he compoſed likewiſe a 
poem of the generation of the world, which being 
ſubjects near of kin to Milton's, might probably occa+ 
fion the mention of him, Par. Les, B. wi. 35, 
Theban Monſter, i. e. The ſphynx, whoſe riddle being 
reſolved by Oeaitus, ſhe - %.4y herſelf into the ſea. 
Par, Reg. iv. 572. i" Folly: et 
Thebes, A city in Bœotia, famous for the war between 
the ſons of Oedipus, celebrated by Szatius in his 
.*"Thebaid..; ... 1 No” 
Thebes, Preſenting Thebes or Pelop's line 
"= Or the tale of Trey divine. II Pen/ereſo 99. 
Theſe were the principal ſubjects of the ancient tra- 
gedies that have come down to us. 2 
Theſſalian, from J alias, A country in Greece, almoſt 
urrounded with mountains, 'This country has been 
famous in the remoteſt antiquity for the courage of 
its inhabitants and goodneſs of its horſes. 
Thetis, The daughter of Calum and Terra, and ſiſter 
of Saturn; the goddeſs of Juſtice. She had many 
famous oracles ; one near the river Cephiſus in Bœo- 
tia, which Deucalion and Pyrrha conſulted how to 
reſtore mankind after the flood, 1 
_ Thetis, The daughter of Neptune, wife of Peleus king 
of Theſſaly, and mother of Achilles, Milton gives 
her the epithet of zin/el ſipper'd feet, after Homer, or 
rather as a paraphraſe upon Homer's epithet, apyugo- 
mera, Or filver:feoted. A 
Thiſdite, or Tiſpbite, as it is called in Scripture, 1 Kings 
"xvii 1. £1;;ah, a native of Thiſbe or Tiſhbe, a city 
of the country of Gilead beyond Jordan. Yet once 
again to come. (Par. Reg. B. ii. 16.) For it hath been 
the opinion of the church, that there would be an 
Elias before Chrif”s ſecond coming, as well as before. 
his firſt; and this opinion the learned Mr. Meade ſup- 
ports from the prophecy of Malachi, iv. 5. and from 
what our Saviour ſays, Matt. xvii. 11. 


Thracian bard, i. e. Orpheus, See Orpheus, 


Thracias, 
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＋. . 
Thracias, Blowing from Thrace, northward of Greece. 
Thrilling, Piercing. | 
Thyeſtean banquet. Thyeftes and Atreus, brethren, hated 
each other outrageouſly ; the firſt in ſpite lay with the 
wife of Atreus, but he havin tten his brother's 
children in his power, pretended a defire of reconci- 
liation, and invited him to a banquet. Thyeftes, that 
he might ſee his children, difſembling his augmented 
malice, came; the feaſt being over, his brother Jet 


him know he had been entertained with the fleſh of 


his ſons, and their blood mixed with the wine, and 
ſhowed him the ſad proofs of what he had told him, 
their heads and hands, which he had reſerved for that 
purpoſe. At this the ſun is ſaid to have turned away, 

as Milton ſays he , did (Par. Loft, B. x. 687.) when 
the more dreadful banquet was made on the fruit of 
the forbidden tree. * | 

Tiar of tiara, The Perſian word for a round cap, high 
and ending in a point, the uſual covering and orna- 

ment the eaſtern princes wore on their heads. 

Tidore, One of the Molucca or Clove Iſlands in the In- 

dlan ſea. 

Tiger, A fierce beaſt of the leonine kind. 

Tigris, A river of Aſiatick Turkey, riſing in the moun- 
tains of Armenia. In its courſe it joins with the 
Euphrates, whoſe united ſtreams fall into the Perſian 
Sea below Baſſora. This is reckoned one of the 
rivers that environed Paradiſe. is 

Tilth, Arable, tilled; J. 7 

7 K A kind of muſical inſtrument played by pul- 

ation. | . 
Tine or Tyne, A river in England, conſiſting of two 
- ſtreams, the North and South "Tyne ; the one rifin 
in the confines of Scotland, the other in — . 
They join at Hexham Paſs by Newcaſtle, and fall 
into the German Sea below Tinmouth. | | 


' To Tine, To light, to kindle ; from the Saxon rynar. 
Hence comes the word tinder. | 
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| | Tredrng, P, L. ii. 640. Having a trade-wind or * 
: monſoon. 

: Tryin, To draw along, to draw in train; from the term 
| train of artillery. 

Y Cirefias, A Theban, a famous blind poet and prophet 

| | of Antiquity. 


Titan, The eldeſt ſon of Heaven and Earth; he was the 
father of the giants, and his empire was ſeized wy his 
younger brother Saturn. 

Tongue-doughty, i. e. Valiant in tongue or ſpeech. - 

Topaz, A Precious ſtone of the colour of gold. 

Tophet, See Gebenna. 

Torrid, Burning, violently hot. 

Tortyous, Twilted, 2 winding. 

Tourneament, Tilt, juſt, military ſport, mock eticoun- 

. ter, . 
Tranſmigration, Paſſage from one place or ftate into 
another. P. L. x. 26. 

Tranſitory, Continuing but a ſhort time, vaniſhing. 

Tranſparent, Pervious to the light, clear, pellucid. J. 

Tranſpicuous, Tranſparent, pervious to the ſight. | 

Tranſpire, To emit in vapour. J. 

Trebiſond, A city of Capadocia i in the Leſſer Aſia. 

Tremifen, A large kingdom i in Barbary. 

* Trent, The third large river in England. It riſes in 
4 the N. W. ſide of ire, and branching itſelf 
4 out into fifty different ſtreams, it changes its name 
into the Humber (the name of a Scythuan king who 
eriſhed in it) and falls into the German Ocean be- 
ow Hull. 

T1i4, Dreſſed, 3 decorated. 

Triform, ans A: triple ſhape. The moon is faid to 
be triform when increaſing - with horns towards the 


eaſt, decreaſing with horns towards the weſt, and at 
full. P. L. vu. 30, 
Trinacrian, from Trinacria, The ancient name of Sicily, 
ſo called from its three promontories lying in the 
form of a . Pe Our poet calls it che hoarſe Tri- 


_ nacrian ſhare, 


ar. Loft, . 11, 661, And this ſhore 
| may | 


u. 


may wall be called hoarſe, not only by ata; of a 

tempeſtuous ſea breaking in upon it, but likewiſe on 
account of the 

Mount Etna: 


E number of “'s in the verſe well 
expreſs the boarknek  #& Db 

Trine, An aſpe& of planets placed in three angles of 
a trigon, in which oF are e by altrologers 

to be eminently benign. . | 

Triton, A river in Africa. 

Triton. By fealy Triten's aii _ Maſt 873. 

Triton was Neptant's trampeter, and was fealy, as 

theſe ſorts of creatures ate. Rr Ni ond 

ſeribed by Ovid, Met. i 3333 . 

| Triumphal, A token of victory. | 1 

Trail, To ll or run round. 7. 

5 Tropic, The line at which the ſan turns beck, of which 

the north has the name of the tropic of Cancer, and 

the ſouth the tropic of C 


apricorn. 
Troy, An ancient city in Aſia, — out a 


of ten againſt the whole 
1 
A a a long | 
Taribeftan, „ of Tartary. 
Turkis or Turkois, A blue ſtone ena among the 
meaner precious ſtones. / P. L. vi. 894. 
Turm, Troop, from the Latin turma. 
Nur, King of the Rutilians, 9 
. daughter of king Latinus was firſt eſpouſed, but after- 
ven to near, and in the revenging which 
affront ; Shank loſt his life. | 
Furrer, A (mall eminence raiſed above the reſt of the 
building, a ſmall tower. 


Tuſcan, from Tajeaxy, A large coy of ith; paved 


the ancient Etraria, This country was the birth-place 


of the famous aſtronomer Galileo, whom our 
means by the Tuſcan artif. Par. Lei, B. i. 288. 


an A large river chat has its riſe in . and 


— — 80 Speyer, St. 46; - 
3 


And 


diſes occaſioned by the eruptions of 


. Eat er eG Cy rt; 


Uriel, Heb, God is my light. He is tl as a good 


v N 
And Twede the limit betwixt Loctls land his 
And Albany; 
Jie, That by which ſomething future is Weer. 
90 , One of the giants who warred againſt heaven. 
Tyraunous, Tyrannical, N def N TOR. J 


* 
% * 


U. 


LYSSES,. The ſon of Laertes and Anticlea, king 
of the iſland of Ithaca and Dulichium. An elo- 
8 litic commander at the ſiege of Troy; 
who, after 2 ſiege of that city was ended, was 
driven into many dangers, and put upon ſeveral ad- 


ventures, for the ſpace of ten r before PIs 
turned to his own country. 


' Unbrage, Shade, fereen of trees. 7. 


Unbrageous, Shady, yielding ſhade. © ©: + 
Unblenched, Not diſgraced, not injured by any „ foil. 
Underjiood,. Not expreſſed, not openly declared and for : 
implied, as when we ſay that a ſubſtantive or 2 00 8 
wnderſtgod in a ſentence. Par. Loft, B. i. 662. 


Uugſſential, Having no being. 


Uniſon, — NYE OI ITS 


_ Unweeting, Ignorant, anknowing.. 2005460 RR 


Ur, A city © Chaldea. TIT 
Urania, Gr. heavenly, The daughter of - Fupiter : 
Mnemoſyne, the — WhO * in er, 


one of the nine muſes. 


angel in the ſecond bank of E/dras, chap iv. and v. 
The Jews and ſome Chriſtians conceive him to be an 
angel of light according to his name: and-therefore: 
Milton wn OS gives him his ſtation in the ſun; | 
Urin and 7 hummim,. were ſomething in Aarea's breaſt- 
E what they were crities and commentators are 

y no means agreed. But the word arim ſignifies: 
* and humnmim perfection: and therefore Milton 


very 


o 


* 

13 
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V. 


very properly Gi the epithet radiant to urim, Par. 
Led, B. vi. 761. It is moſt probable, that urim and 
thummim were only names given to ſignify the clear- 
neſs and certainty of the divine — which were 
obtained by the high prieſt conſulting God with his 
breaſtplate on, in contradiſtinction to the obſcure, 


enigmatical, uncertain and imperfe& anſwers of the 
Heathen oracles. 


| Uther's Son, i. e. King Arthur, ſon of Uther Pendragon, 


whoſe exploits are romanticly extolled by —_ of 
Moamouth. 


; Uxorious, Submiſſively fond of a wife. 


Uzzzel, The next commanding angel to Gabri+l; his 


name in Hebrew is the firength of God, as all God's 
— mighty 3 are. 


* 


Acuous, Empty, unfilled. 
Vagaries, Wild freaks, capricious frolicks? 7. 


bMS 7. e. The valley of Arno, a valley near Ferole 


oy in Tuſcany. 

Pall roſa, A — valley in Etruria or Tuſcany, ſo 
named of vals, a valley, and wmbra, ſhade ; remark- 

able for the continual cool ſhades, which the vaſt num- 
ber of trees that overſpread it afford. 

Vanguard, The front or firſt line of the army. 

Vant- Graſi, Armour for the arms. 


Fajalage, The ſtate of a vaſſal, tenure at «will, ſervitude, 
; ve 


Venial, Permitted, allowed. 


 Ferdant, Green. ; 
Verdurous, Green, covered with green, Sad with 


reen. 


| Yernal, Belonging to ſprin 


Vernant, Flouriſhing as in ein 
Vertumnus, A god among the 333 who loving a 


* changed himſ f into all ſhapes to get her, but 


* 
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V. 
prevailing nothing, at length he turned himſelf into 
the ſhape of a beautiful young man, and then offer- 
ing her violence, ſhe eaſily condeſcended to him. 

Veſta. Thee bright hair'd Veſta, & (I Penſerefo 23.) 
As Milten is here ſpeaking of one of the goddeſſes 
of the ancients, he very judictouſly adopts their man- 
ner of deſcribing them by ſome epithet diſtinguiſhing 
their eyes, hair, &c. as xprooxopunc, yAaurum;, OC, 
The allegory contained under this deſcription is no 

leſs beautiful than that he had before given us in his 
account of the birth of Euphre/yne from Zephyrus and 
Aurora. Saturn was always conſidered by thoſe phi- 
loſophers who embraced the opinion of planetary in- 
fluences as prefiding over perſons of a gloomy, 
thoughtful turn; and this caſt of mind, tempered and 
refined with a proper mixture of fire, which the an- 
cients worſhipped under the name of Vea, is the beſt 
adapted to reliſh ſach pleaſures as the poet is here de- 
ſcribing. What gives an additional beauty ſtill, is 
the ſuppoling me/ancholy begot in /ecret ſhades of waody 
Taa's inmoft' bower. | R 

Viandi, Food, meat dreſſed. * 

Vicegerent, Having a delegated power, acting by ſub- 
ſtitution. ; | | | 

Vigil, P. R. i. 182. Watch, devotions performed in 
the hours of reſt; ſongs ſung while the angels kept 
watch. | | 

Villatic, Belonging to villages. - V7 ag 

Villifz, Yo 2 to debaſe, to make contemptible. 

Vifitant, One who goes to ſee another. 185 

Vitiate, To deprave, to ſpoil, to make leſs pure. 

Volant, Nimble, active. 5 | 

Volatil, Having the power to paſs off by evaporation. J. 

Volles, A flight of ſhot. | | | 

Voluble, Rolling, having quick motion. 

Vulture, A large bird remarkable for voracity. 
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Wut To quaver any found, to caule ta 
naver. 

Wa-ping, Working themſelves forward. A ſea term. 
Waſſailer, A toper, drunkard. Hail or heil was in fach 
continual uſe among the good-fellows of ancient 
times, that a drinker was called a «vas-heiler, or wifher 


OR ** r 
e ayes i SLOT 


3 F health; and the liquor was called was-bei/, becauſe 
1 health was 4 often e over it. | » 
3 Meal, Happineſs, proſperity, flouriſhing ſtate. J. 

„ Ween, To think, Radar, Minty, 7 $ 

I Welkin, Firmament or ſky. 

a Well. Begin then fifters of the ſacred ævell. e 155 
; Our poet means Hippocrene, a fountain conſecrated 


to the muſes on Mount = on the ſide of which 
was an altar of Heliconian Jove, as Hy/iod ſays in the 
invocation for his poem on the generation of the ba. 
. 1 . _ to ſing, dig. 
That haunt n and the pure 
And altar of great Jove, with printleſs = 
Dancing around. _ 
W, ring, Drawing towards the weſt. | 
lame; Formerly. _ . 
ue A place where the water moves canals 
draws whatever comes within the center of 1 its 
circle; a vortex. J. 
WWhirhwind, A ſtormy wind ms eren. 
I his, Silenced. 
Wight, A perſon, a 
Von, An old Saxon N henifying to dwell or inhabit. 
Worm, Is. uſed by Milten as a — name for all the ; 
; reptil kind ; = Satan ( Par. 1 B. x. _y 1s - 
led falſe . 1 


9 4 a : * 


XERXES, 
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9 | 
IFERXES, A king of Perſia, fon of Darius, and 
nephew to Cyrus; who after five years preparati- 


ons, came againſt the free ſtates of Greece (to re- 
venge his father's diſgraceful repulſe by Miltiades) 


with ſo innumerable an army, that his men and cattle 


drank up rivers : and building a bridge over the Hel- 
| lefpont, where he ſcourged the ſea. for. the loſs of 
ſome of his ſhips. He was ſo ſhamefully defeated in 
a ſea-fight, that he hardly eſcaped himſelf in a- little 
fiſtier's PINS 7 1 1 9 5 


. | * 


I 7 froning, Opening wide. 
* Yell,  o cry our with horror and 
Yonder, At a diſtance within view. 

Yeleaped, Called, termed, named. J. 


E NITH, The point over- head, oppoſite the nadir, 
Zephon, Heb. A ſecret or ſearcher of fecreti. An 
angel whoſe name is an indication of his office, 


agony. 


Zephyr, The weſt wind, poetically any ſoft, calm wind. 


Zodiac, The tract of the ſun through the twelve ſtgns ; 


a great circle of the ſphere containing the twelve 


ſigns. F. 0 


Zone, A girdle, a diviſion of the earth. The earth is 


divided into five zones, one torrid, two temperate, 
and two frigid. Circuit, circumference. #2 
Zepbiel, Heb, The ſpy of God. A cherulb. 
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HE Works of m"—_— Sappho, . 
T Maſchus, and . Tranſlated from 
the original Greet, by ancia 6 M. A. 
Price Three Shilling, «Fig 


2. The SHRUBS of PARNASSUS : Conſt- 
ing of a Variety of Poetical Eſſays, Moral and 
Comic. By F. ws e of Lincoln Inn, NP 
Price Three "Shlings bound. 


04 Letters on the moſt common, as well as 
important Occaſions in Liſe. By Cicero, Pliny, 
Viiture, Baluac, St. Euremond, i Locke, Lord Lenſ- 
dotune, Os ford, Peterboreugh and Bolingbrike, Sir 
M. Temple, Sir V. Trumbull, Dryden, Atterbary, 
Garth, Addiſin, Steele, Pope, Gay, Swift, Berk- 
ley, Raue, and other Writers of diſtinguiſhed Me- 
rit. Wich many original Letters and Cards by 
the Editor: Who has alſo prefixed, a Diſſertation 
on the Epiſtolary Stile; with proper Directions 
for addreſſing Perfons of Rank and Eminence. A 
New Edition (being the fourth) printed in a neat 
Pecket Volume, and on a fine Elzevir Type. Price 
One Shilling and Sir. penre dound, or Two Shilling. 
bound and lt, a 0 

N. B. Regard which the Public 1 been 
pleaſed to pay to this Volume of Letters, has in- 


duced the Editor to print it in three different Sizes ; 
that is to ſay, the above Edition on a new Elzevir 
Letter at Eighteen Pence; an Edition in Twelves 
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on a larger Letter, at Two Shillings, and a ſmall 


and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. Adapted to the Capa- 
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Edition for thoſe who are very young, at One 
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4. A POCKET DICTIONARY : Or, Com- 
pleat Engliſh Expoſitor : Shewing readily the Part 
of Speech to which each Word belongs; its true 
Meaning, when not ſelf-evident ; and various 
Senſes, if more than one, placed in proper Order: 


and the Language from whence it is derived pointed 


out immediately after the Explication : Alſo the 
Technical Terms are clearly explained; every 
Word is ſo accented, that there can be no Un- 
certainty as to the Pronunciation ; and the Names 
of the Cities and principal Towns, their Diſtances 
from Lendon, their Market-Day and Fairs, accord- 
ing to the New-Stile, alphabetically interſperſed; 


with other uſeful Articles, To render this Book 


compleat, many modern Words are introduced, 
which are not to be found in other Dictionaries; 

and to make it more conciſe and portable, ſuch 
Words are omitted, as being neither properly 
Engliſh, nor ever uſed by good Authors, would 
-only ſerve to miſlead and embarraſs the Learner, 
A Work entirely new, and deſigned for the Youth 
of both Sexes, the Ladies and Perſons in Buſineſs, 
To which is prefixed, an Introduction, contain- 
ing an Hiſtory of the Language, with a Compen- 
dious Grammar. And a Recommendation of the 


Manuſcript Copy, in a Letter from Dr. Bevis to 


the Publiſher. Price Three Shillings. 
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Literature; or, a compendious Dictionary of Fa- 1 
bulous : Hiſtory: Containing the Characters and 1 
principal Actions aſcribed to the Heathen Gods, 
Goddeſſes, Heroes, &c. and the Manner in which 
the Ancients repreſented the Deities and Heroes, 
Virtues and Vices, in their Paintings, Statues, and 


Poets, and References to the principal Places men- 
tioned in their Works. Intended for the Afﬀiſt- 
ance of thoſe who would underſtand Mythology, 
Poetry, Painting, Statuary, and Theatrical En- 
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